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UFFICIO PUBBLICITA' RIELLO 


e @ t @ 

I @ 
Lo studio, il lavoro, il riposo: tutto è reso fastidioso dal- 
l’afa estiva! 
Eppure, c’è il modo per difendersi dai disagi del caldo...: 
condizionatori d’aria RIELLO. 
Si installano in brevissimo tempo, su qualsiasi finestra : 
basta un semplice foro nel vetro. Montati su carrello, si 
spostano agevolmente da una stanza all'altra, per il con- 
dizionamento alternato di più locali, come la sala da 
pranzo o il salotto da giorno e le camere da letto la 
sera. Armonizzano perfettamente con qualsiasi arreda- 
mento. Servono sempre perchè raffrescano d’estate, ri- 
scaldano nelle mezze stagioni (sistema « Rotoclima »), fil- 
trano e purificano l’aria tutto l’anno. 
Telefonate all'Agenzia RIELLO della vostra città: avrete 
tutte le informazioni di vostro interesse. 


Perchè aspettare ancora? La vostra casa sarà ancora più 
bella e accogliente, con l’aria condizionata 


RIELLO 


Seravezza (Lucca) 
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Solomatic tende 
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Oggi si costruisce 


Griesser AG, Aadorf (Svizzera) 052 47.25.21 

Griesser S.p.A. Italiana, Como (Italia) 52.913 

Griesser & Cie, Nice (Francia) 86.14.31 

Griesser & Cie, Saint-Pierre-Les-Nemours (Francia) 831 


Volets roulants 

Solomatic a lames orientables 

Alucolor lames d'aluminium prelaquees 
Volet bois, le volet roulant traditionnel 
Stores Vénitiens en aluminium flexible 

a manoeuvre mecanique 

Soloscreen textile de verre 

Portes 


ecran en 


basculantes: panneau bois ou metal 


Solomatic Raff-und Rollstoren 
Alucolor Aluminium-Rolladen 
Holz-und Stahlrolladen 
Sonnenstoren 

Stoffrouleaux 
Verdunkelungsanlagen 
Kipp-und 
Andere Torkonstrukti 
Trennwande 

Rollgitter 


Schwenktot 


IMAGO 


proposte per una nuova immagine 


“Imago” è una pubblicazione periodica aperta a tutte le 
suggestioni più vive dell immagine, alle tecniche più avan- 
zate della comunicazione visiva, che si avvale dell’opera di 
grafici, fotografi, pittori, giornalisti e letterati. 


Alla collezione, giunta finora al nono numero, hanno col- 
laborato fra gli altri: Giovanni Arpino, Floriano Bodini, 
Dino Buzzati, Raffaele Carrieri, Raffaele De Grada, Sal- 
vatore Fiume, Max Huber, Alberto Longoni, Bruno Muna- 
ri, Michele Provinciali, Ernesto Treccani, Armando Testa, 
Pino Tovaglia, Franco Rognoni, Italo Zannier. 


Richiedete il catalogo delle « Edizioni 
IMAGO » utilizzando il tagliando qui 
a fianco o scrivendo direttamente alla: 


alla Bassoli Fotoincisioni - v. Accademia, 29 - Milano 
Vi prego di inviare il catalogo delle « Edizioni IMAGO » 
al seguente indirizzo: 


cognome nome 


Bassoli Fotoincisioni - Milano 


via n. 


Via Accademia, 29 - Tel. 28.95.741 


città prov. 
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sriana di tosa rinforzata con 20% nailon vergine 


AR «O » super 


foricata con uno speciale impasto 
ae di tosa neozelandesi, misce- 
son il 20% di Nailon vergine spe- 
per tappeti. Al calore, morbidezza 
asticità della pura lana si somma 
-aordinaria resistenza del nailon. 


AR « O » super 


il doppio: esperimenti compara- 
iii laboratorio e prove pratiche, 
>) confermato che questo. nuovo 

yderno impasto di fibre ne rad- i 

a la resistenza all'uso rispetto ad ke 
iisimilare moquette di pura lana. 
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zze di cm. 70, 90, 275, 365, 457 e 
luminosi colori. 
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Torino 
dal 1901 
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AARCHIO CHE GARANTISCE 


TAPPETO DI QUALITÀ in vendita nei migliori negozi d'Italia 
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tre cose belle 


una bella donna, un bel cane, una bella macchina: la Innocenti JM3 S. 
La donna non è il vostro tipo? Il cocker non v1 piace? E una questione di gusti. 
Per la JM3 S non è questione di gusti: è una “gran bella macchina’! 
Elegante e funzionale, sicura e scattante con i suoi 145 Km/h, 
mirabilmente stabile e confortevole sulle sospensioni brevettate Hydrolastic, 
signorilmente curata in ogni dettaglio, la JM3 S è costruita dalla Innocenti. 


Marketing Pubblicità Generale 143 


Prezzo L.1.290.000 f.c. 
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Olivetti Tekne 3, Le Olivetti TEKNE 3 
sono gia al lavoro 
in molti uffici italiani che provano 
in concreto le eccezionali qualita 
di questa macchina per scrivere 
elettrica, forte, efficiente, veloce. 
La TEKNE 3, che è oggi 
quanto di piu moderno esista 
nel campo dell’elettroscrittura, 
sara domani in tutti gli uffici 
lo strumento base. 
Dalle linee di produzione di Ivrea 
le nuove TEKNE 3 raggiungono 
i centri dell’organizzazione di vendita 
Olivetti in tutto il mondo, 
riaffermando la grande tradizione italiana 
nell'industria delle macchine 
per scrivere. 


L’ACQUEDOTTO 
LA DA 
FREDDA 


LA CALDAIA LA DA'CALD 


ISOMIX _ 
LA DAGIUSTA 


Stiamo parlando dell’acqua nella casa. Precisamente 
dell’acqua calda della doccia, del lavabo, della vasca. 

| Stiamo parlando degli sbalzi di pressione, degli sbalzi di 

| caldaia, dei salti imprevedibili da acqua caldissima ad 
acqua freddissima. In altre parole, vi stiamo consigliando 
ISOMIX. ISOMIX è un miscelatore termostatico che regola 
_ automaticamente la temperatura dell’acqua, assorbe tutti 
tutti gli sbalzi di pressione, consegna alla doccia un'acqua 
| costantemente al grado giusto, al grado che si è scelto. E si 
può scegliere, girando l’indicatore, fra i 10 e i 60 gradi. 

_ La doccia è semplice con ISOMIX. E una casa, un 

| grattacielo, una villa, un albergo, se hanno ISOMIX, hanno 
qualcosa di più: hanno più comfort e più classe. 


Il miscelatore ISOMIX viene impiegato per l’alimentazione 
di docce, lavabi, bidet, vasche, lavelli acquai per cucina, in 
abitazioni private, alberghi, collegi, scuole, ospedali, 
stabilimenti termali, gabinetti medici, laboratori, palestre, 
bagni pubblici, parrucchieri, spogliatoi d’officina: per la 
distribuzione di acqua calda a temperatura 

| termostaticamente controllata dovunque siano richieste la 
costanza della temperatura e l'economia di acqua calda. 


ISOMIX 5 


ETRO SS 
MISCELATORE TERMOSTATICO AUTOMATICO 
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che da oltre cinquant'anni è garanzia di alta qualita nella produzione 
di rubinetterie per impianti igienico-sanitari. 


ENNIO LUCINI _ 


per informazioni: rubinetterie stella novara, via unità d’ italia, 1 
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ILM MARMO È DIVERSO | E LO SI NOTA SUBITO... 


INDUSTRIA DEI MARMI VIGENTINI 


SOCIETÀ PER AZIONI 


CHIAMPO | Vicenza 


u SCI 


Il destino della donna è un destino domestico; la casa, le fac- 
cende, la spesa. gli oggetti di ogni giorno. Noi della Scic, le 
offriamo più allegria, più giota, più prestigio, più voglia di vi- 
vere ogni momento il suo destino. Le offriamo la cucina più 
comoda, più bella, più chic. più Scic. 


cucine componibili Scic 
Viarolo / Parma, Italy 
tel. 20412 20406 


DESIGN: FRANCO RICCI 


NATISA 
Ò oy 


ALAZZO DIREZIONALE 
YLIVETTI tvrea 


‘tetti: GIANANTONIO BERNASCONI, ANNIBALE FIOCCHI, MARCELLO NIZZOLI 


FACCIATE CONTINUE CURTISA 


edificio a tre sezioni, articolate a stella, attorno ad un corpo centrale esagonale. 
icciate continue in alluminio CURTISA, anodizzate nel color champagne, sono del tipo a continuità orizzontale. 
mento tipo delle facciate è di mt. 3,60 ed è composto di due aperture nel tipo «ESTOR» (brevetto Curtisa) e di una parte laterale 


i per una lunghezza complessiva di mt. 2.138 e per un totale di mq. 5.030. 


SEDERE 3 
STABILIMENTO: 40100 O LO G N A 


VIA RANZANI, 16 - TEL. 233.855 (4 linee) 
TELEX 51907 CURTISA 


FILIALI: 20124 MILANO 
| VIA G. FARA 4 - TEL. 653.534/5 
TELEX: CURTISAM 31211 


ti j sistemi di 00165 ROM A 
usura in alluminio VIA S. FRANCESCO DI SALES 1/a 
TEL. 65.68.841/2 TELEX: CURTISAR 61072 


Icciaio 


Rivestimenti in mosaico vetroso. Tessere di colore che l'architetto 


può usare nelle combinazioni più ardite. 
Una tessera accanto all'altra e la parete diventa colore. 

Colore di vetro per durare brillante nel tempo. 

Rivestimento di esterni ed interni, in un unico colore, in colori 

diversi miscelatl in quantità predeterminate o formanti disegni 

modulati sulla dimensione della tessera. 80 colori in campionario. 

SAIVO S.p.A., Firenze. 


uno da / Disegno Roberto Arioli / Formato cm. 13x26 


;ABBIANELLI 


I NUOVE PER L'ARREDAMENTO / PIASTRELLE IN CERAMICA PER PAVIMENTI E RIVESTIMENTI SU SUPPORTI SEMIGRES IRIS / CONCESSIONARI DI: PARETE E 
PIEGHEVOLE A SCOMPARSA SIPARIETTE / STUOIE ORIGINALI SVEDESI ROLLYWOOD / PANNELLO ARTISTICO PANELAIRE / PORTA A SOFFIETTO NEW-DOOR 


VERTICALE LUVAR / FORNITURE E POSA IN OPERA DI MOQUETTE. 

SETURES FOR FURNISHING / CERAMICS FLOORS AND WALLS TILES ON SUPPORT SEMI-GRES IRIS / AS CONCESSIONAIRE ALSO: WALD AND DOOR FOLDING 
ETTE / SWEDISH ORIGINAL MATS ROLLYWOOD / ARTISTIC PANEL PANELAIRE / DOOR WITH BELLOWS NEW-DOOR / VERTICAL CURTAINS LUVAR / SUPPLY 
AYING MOQUETTE. 

JESPOSIZIONE: MILANO, VIA SAN PIETRO ALL'ORTO 11 - TEL. 791.886/792.842 / LABORATORIO/ESPOSIZIONE: MILANO, VIA PALLANZA 4 - TEL. 690.275/688.3021 / 


CORSO ITALIA 34 - TEL. 868.872 / TELEGRAMMI GABBENRI/MILANO/ITALY. 


ASTICI PRIN 


MONDO, SI DIFFONDONO | LAMINATI PL 


| PIÙ BEI COLORI, LE FINITURE PIÙ RAFFINATE, LE RICERCHE PIÙ ATTENTE IN OGNI DIREZION 


IN 40 PAESI, ORMAI VERSO TUTTO IL 


rint 


3 P 


laminati plastici PRODOTTI ABET S.p.A. - V. DELL'INDUSTRIA 19 - BRA (CUNE 


CONTENITORE CILINDRICO IN 
CEMENTO ARMATO VIBRATO 
VOL. mc 330 @ @ INF. m 5,50 

SUP. m 5,40 @ ALTEZZA 
MASSIMA m 13.98 


\\ C @ STRUTTURA IN E- 
‘NTI PREFABBRICATI IN | 
9, COSTITUITA DA: PILA- 
Ta TRAVI A DOPPIA PEN- 
04 Bi PANNELLI COSTI- 
JI UNA PIASTRA PIANA 
OFFITTATURA 8 STRUT- 
il DEL LUCERNARIO #8 
ul DI GRONDA ® LUCE: DA 
KA 20 @ INTERASSE: m 5 - 
5 @ PILASTRI DOTATI DI 
SJOLA PER PONTE GRU 


Pi SERIE P @ STRUTTURA IN E- 
“ LEMENTI PREFABBRICATI IN 

CEMENTO ARMATO VIBRATO 
COSTITUITA DA: PORTALI @ 
PANNELLI COSTITUENTI UNA 
_ PIASTRA PIANA DI SOFFITTA- 
. TURA @® STRUTTURA DEL LU- 
CERNARIO ® TRAVI DI GRON- 


25 - 30 @ INTERASSE: m 5 & 
i ALTEZZA MINIMA m 4,50 


SERIE V @ STRUTTURA IN E- 
LEMENTI PREFABBRICATI IN 
CEMENTO ARMATO VIBRATO % 
COSTITUITA DA: PILASTRI @ 
TRAVI PRINCIPALI @ TRAVI A 
TRALICCIO @ PANNELLI CO- 
STITUENTI UNA PIASTRA PIA- 
NA DI SOFFITTATURA @ MA- 
GLIA PILASTRI DA m 10x10 A 


VENDITE: MILANO VIALE RESTELLI 5 TEL. 696690/696589/696654 m 
ASSISI VIA ANCAJANI 7 TEL. 812736 m TORINO VIA BONAFOUS 2 
TEL. 878995 m TRENTO VIA DIAZ 5 TEL. 26221 sm VICENZA PIAZZA DEL 
MUTILATO 9 TEL. 38568. 


APPLICAZIONI 8 STRUTTURE PER FABBRICATI AD USO PICCOLA, ME- 
DIA E GRANDE INDUSTRIA 


PRESTAZIONI DELLA DITTA ™ FORNITURA E MONTAGGIO DELLA 
STRUTTURA E COPERTURA 


TTURE PREFABBRICATE IN CEMENTO ARMATO VIBRATO @ SEDE: 
{NO V.LE RESTELLI 5 T. 696690/696589/696654 ™ PRODUZIONE: DESCRIZIONE @ STRUTTURE IN ELEMENTI PREFABBRICATI IN CEMEN- 


I3ONZOLA: VIA MILANO 35 TEL. 9510101/2/3/4 TO ARMATO VIBRATO COSTITUITE DA N. 3 SERIE E DA UN CONTENI- 
TORE CILINDRICO 


CARATTERISTICHE & ECONOMIA @® RAPIDITA' DI REALIZZAZIONE RM 
MANUTENZIONE NULLA @ DURATA ILLIMITATA @ INCOMBUSTIBILITA’ 
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Fabbrica Pisana 


Ufficio Vendite: Agenzia 
Milano Roma 
Corso Europa 18 Via Cesare Balbo 35 
Telef. 780-441/5 Telef. 462-857/3 


La Fabbrica Pisana Saint-Gobain é lieta di 
mettere a disposizione di progettisti e co- 
struttori un nuovo mattone di vetro a camera 
d'aria rarefatta: 

il « Primalith » triangolare DIELTA®, la cui 
forma singolare attribuisce alle pareti ve- 
trocementizie una nota di movimento e agli 
ambienti, nuovi significati arredamentali. Le 
pareti realizzate con questo prodotto hanno 
un aspetto decisamente nuovo, svincolate 
come sono dalla rigida ortogonalità di 
quelle tradizionali. Col « Primalith » trian- 
golare 


il vetrocemento acquista doti di valore este- 
tico oltre a caratteristiche di funzionalità 
quali la coibenza, la resistenza all’effra- 
zione ed una luminosità diffusa. 


RATELLI FAVER 


AVIMENTI E RIVESTIMENTI 
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FRATELLI FAVER 


PAVIMENTI E RIVESTIMENTI 


LUCCA (ITALY) ZONA INDUSTRIALE DI MUGNANO TELEFONO 44.146 - 7 - 8 


Nella pagina precedente: 
alcuni esempi di formati, 
colori, « texture » e scalini 
della serie « Cotto ». 

Nelle pagine che seguono: 
campionatura completa della 
serie G.O.S., 

gocciolato opaco speciale, 
nei formati e colori. 
Riproduzione in grandezza 
naturale dell’ottagona 30 X 30. 


Dans la page précédente: 
quelques exemplaires de formats, 
coloris, textures, échelons, 

de la série « cuit ». 

Dans les pages qui suivent: 
échantillonnage complet de la 
série G.O.S., 

opaque spécial a gouttes, 

dans les différents formats et coloris. 
Reproduction format naturel 

de l’octogone 30 X 30. 


On the previous page: 
some examples of sizes and shapes, 
colours, textures and steps 
of the « Cotto » series. 

On the following pages: 
full range of 

samples of the « G.O.S. » 
special dull dripstone series, 
showing sizes 

and shapes and colours. 
Natural size reproduction 
of the 30 X 30 octagon. 


Auf der vorhergehenden Seite: 
Einige Beispiele der Formate, 
Farben « Texture » und Stufen 
der Reihe « Cotto ». 

In den nachfolgenden Seiten: 
vollstaendige Bemusterung 

der Reihe G.O.S., 

spezial matt getropft, 

in den Formaten und Farben 
Wiedergabe in natiirlicher 
Grosse des Achteckes 30 Xx 30. 
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Semi-stoneware terracotta tiles Halbsteintonfliesen 
d at varying temperatures, verglast bei 
verschiedenen Temperaturen 


ile im terra cotta Carreaux en terre cutte 
d'ificata smaltate semi-grèsifice émaillée a des gl 
rature variabili, temperatures variables, with dripped mat enamels, 
lti opachi gocciolati, avec des émaux opaques dégouttés highly resistant to wear. mit getropfelten opaken Emaillen 
resistenza all’usura. de forte résistence è l’usure. The different colour tones hoher Abriebsfestigkeit. 
irenti tonalità di colore Les différentes tonalités and shades between i i 
mature sia fra piastrella de couleur et de nuances one tile and another, Nuancen der unterschiedlischen 
entre un carreau et Vautre as well as within the same tile, Fliesen und auf jeder Fliese selbs 
are intended to give wurden ge schaffe n, um dem 
Material die Kennzeichen eines 


et dans le carreau lui-méme sont 
a high qualitative level 
hohe n Onc 


lla che nella piastrella 
9no create per dare una 
istica al materiale di alto réalisées pour donner 

au matériau une caractéristique to the material. 


\vzalitativo. 
de haute qualité. 


1 Baita rosso amaranto mposizione 1300 sabbia 10 Listello esagono verde muschio 14 Losanga cm. 15 x 30 verde 
2 Quadra 40 x 40 fondo marino 6 Rettangola 15 x 30 verde muschio 11 Rombo 28x12 verde bosco 15 Composiz. antico verde mu 
3 Quadra 20 x 20 terra di Siena 7 Esagona cm. 20 giallo aureo 12 Losanga 20 x 15 verde bosco 16 Losanga 20x11 fondo ma 
4 Quadra 30 x 30 rosso 8 Rombo cm. 20 x 12 fondo marino 13 Toledo sabbia 17 Ottagona cm. 30 terra di 
amaranto 9 Provenza gigante rosso amaranto i 


La serie è prodotta nei formati La série est fabriquée dans les This range is produced in the Die Serie wird hergestellt 
esposti e net colori. formats exposés et dans les sizes shown and in the following in den aufgefihrten Formaten 
verde bosco, sabbia, coloris: verte foncé, sable, colours: leaf green, sand, und in den Farben: 

terra di Siena, fondo marino, terre de Sienne, fond marin, sienna, deep sea green, Buschgrtin, Sandfarben,... 
giallo aureo, rosso amaranto, jaune d’or, rouge amarante, golden yellow, morello cherry red, Ocker, Seegrund, Goldgelb, 


le muschio vert mousse moss green Amarantrot, Moosgriin 
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A POLTRONE STABILIMENTI: LISSONE (MILANO) VIA F.LLI BANDIERA 31/33 TEL. 0361 40240 41947 ESPOSIZIONE E VENDITA MONZA VIALE ELVEZIA 14 TEL. 0361 21910 


UN’INDUSTRIA PER LA CASA 


1 Lavabo serie Ponti 

2 Caldaia Paragon 

3 Radiatori in ghisa 

4 Vaso serie Oneline 

5 Piastre in acciaio 

6 Caldaia LB 4 

7 Caldaia Bitherm 

8 Generatore di vapore 
GVK 


OTT 


Da sessant'anni una grande industria lavora per le case italiane. Riscalda la casa con 
caldaie, radiatori e piastre radianti che funzionano sempre e durano praticamente più a 
lungo. | suoi condizionatori sono tra i migliori. La rubinetteria è elegante e ‘’nuova’’. | suoi 
apparecchi sanitari sono in Vitreous China, non si macchiano, sono inattaccabili, sono 
sempre nuovi. 

Mette a disposizione degli installatori una scelta vastissima di prodotti che offrono solu- 
zioni in ogni situazione. 

Ma non è a caso: la Ideal-Standard è una grande organizzazione internazionale che si 
vale di uffici studi efficienti e laboratori di prove per ottenere prodotti che quando vengono 
messi sul mercato risultano ‘‘a punto'' in ogni particolare. 

Da sessant'anni la Ideal-Standard lavora per il benessere della casa e per facilitare il 
lavoro degli installatori. 


PAZ E 
STANDARD 


Via Ampere 102, Milano 


APPARECCHI 
SANITARI 


(a) PD) TE AN | 
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Zodiac 1 


Zodiac Rivista semestrale fondata da Adriano Olivetti ed edita sotto gli auspici della Ing. C. Oli. 
vetti & C., Ivrea, Italia G}. Review founded by Adriano Olivetti and issued - twice yearly 
under the auspices of the Ing. C. Olivetti & Co. Ivrea, Italy ( . Revue semestrielle, fondée 
par Adriano Olivetti et publiée sous les auspices de la société Ing. C. Olivetti & C., Ivrea, Italie Q | 


Direttore editoriale / Executive Editor / Directeur d’édition: Pier Carlo Santini. 
Redazione e impaginazione / Editorship and lay-out / Rédaction et mise en pages: Maria Bottero. 


Collaboratori / Contributing Editors / Collaborateurs : Giulio Carlo Argan, Sergio Bettini, Peter Blake, 
Arthur Drexler, Enzo Frateili, Maxwell Fry, Siegfried Giedion, Walter Gropius, Victor Gruen, 
Roberto Guiducci, Henry Russel Hitchcock, Jules Langsner, Giuseppe Mazzariol, Esther Mc Coy, 
Leonardo Mosso, Enzo Paci, Geno Pampaloni, Guido Piovene, Carlo L. Ragghianti, Ernesto N. Ro- 
gers, Paul Rudolph, Joseph Rykwert, Giuseppe Samonà, Vincent J. Scully, Margit Staber, Giulia 
Veronesi, Minoru Yamasaki, etc. 


Traduttori / Translators / Traducteurs: Ettore Capriolo, Jean Duflot, Donald Mills, Franca Ottolenghi, 
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QUESTO NUMERO benché dedicato interamente agli U.S.A., non pretende certo a un 
resoconto panoramico della cultura architettonico-urbanistica di questo paese. Basta scorrere il 
sommario infatti, per rendersi conto della parzialità dei temi trattati. Architettura: una rilettura 
di Wright, un tentativo di messa a fuoco della personalità di Kahn, l’illustrazione di opere e pro- 
getti di giovani architetti che si sentono particolarmente debitori all’insegnamento di Louis Kahn. 
Urbanistica: alcuni approcci ai problemi di urban renewal con riferimenti a metodi di planning 
e design. Pochi fili dunque, prelevati casualmente-intenzionalmente (dico casualmente-intenzional- 
mente perchè un termine implica sempre l’altro) nella speranza di costruire alcuni indizi di una 
realtà culturale che non riguarda ormai soltanto l’ America ma il mondo intero, così come l’assas- 
sinio di Kennedy, la politica di Fohnson, l'atteggiamento verso il terzo mondo e i problemi raz- 
ziali e di censo delle minoranze negre e dei poveri, sono problemi di portata internazionale. Ri- 
tengo infatti, d'accordo in un certo senso con Vincent Scully (v.p. 166) che America è oggi esem- 
plare nella sperimentazione e nella teorizzazione del futuro: nel senso cioè che lì avvengono 
fatti determinanti il nostro destino. 

Per quanto riguarda in particolare l’architettura moderna, ritengo che Louis Kahn ne è una fi- 
gura centrale: e a lui infatti è soprattutto dedicato questo numero. 

Ho cercato, per quanto me lo permetteva la disponibilità di mezzi e materiale, di usare la fotogra- 
fia non tanto come un inerte mezzo didascalico di riferimento all’architettura, ma piuttosto come 
immagine eloquente in se stessa 0 in una serie di montaggio. L'architettura non è infatti solo argo- 
mento per dotte dissertazioni da parte di professori e studiosi: è innanzi tutto materia di speri- 
mentazione diretta, potenza e concretezza di immagine. Una rivista di architettura dovrebbe 
quindi strumentarsi come sequenza o montaggio di immagini (al limite una specie di filmato) cri- 
ticamente eloquente del fatto architettonico preso in esame. Mi rendo conto che 1 risultati qui ot- 
tenuti sono modesti o comunque non proporzionati a questo ambizioso discorso; e che la meta è 
ancora lontana. Ciò non rende meno convincente quanto detto. Ma già prevedo le obiezioni dei 
pedanti: l’architettura non è un’arte da degustare in immagini; è invece il prodotto (0 la proposta 
di modificazione) di determinate condizioni economico-sociali. Gli slums, la sovrapopolazione 
da alloggiare in modo decente, il traffico, le abitazioni in serie ecc... ecco i veri problemi! Non 
nego che questi siano grossi problemi, ma (e qui sono d’accordo con Crane - v.p. 176) nego che 
l'architettura o il design come fruizione estetica e come significato di immagine siano soltanto un 
lusso in più, qualcosa che eccede questi stessi problemi. Perciò quando — come è già successo — 
qualcuno mi dice che Kahn dovrebbe occuparsi di abitazioni in serie invece che di pochi elaborati 
e incomprensibili edifici, rispondo che Kahn ha operato nell’architettura attuale una rivoluzione 
analoga a quella copernicana; e che, come la terra non è più al centro dell’universo, così l’archi- 
tetto non è più al centro dell’architettura che pur produce; le cui complesse leggi di consistenza e 
gravitazione varrebbe appunto la pena di studiare anche e soprattutto attraverso le immagini 


delle opere realizzate da Louis Kahn. 
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H. R. HITCHCOCK FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 1867-196 


TO THE END OF HIS LIFE eight years 
ago, Wright believed he was born not in 
1867 but in 1869. He was, I have long 
been convinced, wrong about something 
he could not possibly have known first- 
hand. Twenty-five years ago, when I was 
working with Wright at Taliesin on In 
the Nature of Materials, his sister, Mrs. 
Andrew Porter, who lived nearby at Tan- 
yt-Alt, showed me a family genealogy 
in which Wright’s birth-date was entered 
as 1867. Of late investigations by others 
and documents supplied by Wright’s son 
Lloyd Wright have tended, on the whole, 
to support the earlier date. 

However that may be, centenaries need 
not be exact to the year — the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago was 
held in 1893, 501 years after the discov- 
ery of America! — and in these present 
years of the late 1960’s it is close enough 
to say that Wright was born a century 
ago. This centenary, however, in its rela- 
tion to a career that, including the post- 
humous execution of several important 
works, ended only three or four years 
ago, is very different from another fa- 
mous architect’s centenary which falls in 
1967 (1), that of Josef Maria Olbrich. Ol- 
brich’s life ended a full half century 
before Wright’s and his work parallelled 
in time and, up to a point, in influence 
only the early phase of Wright’s career 
which came to an end with his removal to 
Europe in 1909. Olbrich was hardly in 
those fifty years forgotten, for his three 
most important works, the Secession 
Building in Vienna of 1897-98, the build- 
ings of the Kiinstlerkolonie in Darmstadt 
of 1900-1902, and the Tietz (now 
Kaufhof) Department Store in Diisseldorf 
designed and begun just before his death 
in 1908, remained and still remain very 
conspicuous in those three cities. Of 
Wright’s vastly more extensive produc- 
tion the same can be said only of the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and possibly 
the Guggenheim Museum in New York. 
Wright’s long life, including a roster of 
buildings that began with his own house 
of 1889 in Oak Park and did not end 
even with his death seventy years later, 
reduces the significance of the centenary 
of his birth. If, by the late 1960’s his 
work is no longer contemporary, it has 
only just ceased to be so. When, in 1938, 
the centenary of Wright’s great Amer- 
ican predecessor H. H. Richardson came 
round, the situation had been entirely 
different. From a position of accepted 
national leadership at the time of his 
death at the age of 48 in 1886, Richard- 
son’s reputation had sunk very low even 
though he had never been forgotten — in 
part because, as in the case of Olbrich, 
certain of his buildings occupied very 
conspicuous locations in several large 
cities. But in the 1920’s his work was, 


if not rediscovered, at least effectively 
re-evaluated by Lewis Mumford, and by 
the time of the centenary his work had 
already been the subject of a major exhi- 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art — 
the museum’s first retrospective exposi- 
tion of architecture — and a full-length 
monograph. Such treatment Wright re- 
ceived, of course, within his own life- 
time, and his death did not bring to an 
end the flood of publications (2). 

The continued actuality of Wright’s work 
down into the early 1960’s was the result 
not alone of the completion in those 
years of major works for which he left 
drawings, most notably the Humphrey 
Theatre in Dallas and the Marin County 
Buildings in California — still not enti- 
rely complete — but by his continuing 
influence on younger architects. Eero 
Saarinen, whose early death followed two 
years after Wright’s, could find justifi- 
cation for the kaleidoscopic variousness 
of his own work of the 1950’s in the 
variousness of Wright’s even in that de- 
cade, based though that was on a long 
life time of experiment. Since it was only 
too easy for Eero to outbuild his own 
father, Eliel Saarinen, there was also the 
not entirely unconscious aspiration to 
outbuild Wright. Paul Rudolph in the 
Art and Architecture Building at Yale 
owed as much conceptually to Wright as 
to Le Corbusier. Like Saarinen, he had 
his eyes on the old master as he himself 
developed rather more than on Gropius, 
whose pupil he was, or on Mies, who 
was the dominant influence in American 
architecture when Rudolph’s career began. 


Now, however, in the late 1960’s Wright’s 
work is no longer current and actual. 
When in 1965 I saw, after the Marin 
County Buildings and before the Dallas 
Theatre, Wright’s Price Tower of 1955 
in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, I was even 
more convinced than I expected to be 
that this was essentially the ultimate real- 
ization of his St. Mark’s Tower project 
for New York of 1929, a project which 
he had in the intervening years offered 
over and over again in various forms to 
a considerable number of clients. Indeed, 
in that little town — hardly more than 
a village — of story-and-a-half wooden 
houses, it was one of the other three 
skyscrapers which house there the head- 
quarters of the Phillips Oil Company 
that truly belonged in date and in char- 
acter to the third quarter of this century. 
A hundred years after his birth Wright 
has little to offer today’s architects (even 
probably in Italy which was the latest 
country to feel his influence thanks to 
the critical enthusiasm of Bruno Zevi) 
beyond that sense of the power of archi- 
tecture as the major art which all great 


architects of the past continually provide. 
The difference from a Michelangelo, a Ber- 
nini, or a Soane is only that Wright’s 
example proves that great buildings could 
still be produced under the conditions of 
the 20th century. Trained as an engineer, 
Wright had no inclination to abdicate 
control of the building art to the techni- 
cians; rather he made them his servants. 
Slow, in the years before World War I, 
to give up traditional materials and me- 
thods of construction as compared with 
Perret or Behrens, he was one of the 
first, earlier by a year or two actually 
than Perret, to explore the architectural 
as distinguished from the purely struc- 
tural possibilities of concrete in a design 
for a bank published in “The Brickbuilder”’ 
in 1901. Although he never felt certain 
that he understood the « nature » of con- 
crete intuitively as he was convinced that 
he did the nature of wood or stone and 
hardly ever using the other most char- 
acteristic material and structural method 
of the 20th century, the steel frame, he 
never ceased all the same to exploit the 
new materials with a quite personal vir- 
tuosity from the concrete-block houses 
of the early 1920’s in California, through 
the All Steel house projects of a decade 
later, down to his Mile High Skyscraper 
scheme of the late 1950’s. Where Perret 
kept on the whole to a single track, per- 
fecting his own conception of the aesthet- 
ic possibilities of concrete in ever nar- 
rower compass, Wright tried out, from 
the exposed pebble aggregate of the 
Unity Church in Oak Park of 1907 down 
to the smooth-painted surfaces of the 
buildings of the last few years of his 
life, almost all the innumerable alterna- 
tives the material offers for architectural 
expression. Paradoxically the latest, that 
he employed recalling the rendered sur- 
faces of the European architecture of the 
1920’s which he had earlier reviled, was 
perhaps the least successful, particularly 
as compared to the prefabricated blocks 
of his own houses of the 1920’s whose 
ornamented surfaces at the time were 
then so unacceptable to advanced Euro- 
pean taste. 

As to Wright’s continuing or, more likely, 
recurring influence on architects one may, 
less than a decade after his death, be 
inclined to dismiss him too flatly. Even 
the Mile High Skyscraper will soon have 
an echo in Chicago! But there can be 
no question that the interest of scholars 
in Wright’s work has been maintained, 
indeed as regards the more general Mid- 
western architectural scene in the early 
decades of this century it has been in- 
creasing. Most important have been the 
reprints of early publications, above all 
that of the Ausgefiibrte Bauten und 
Entwiirfe von Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
Wasmuth portfolio of 1910 re-issued in 


near-facsimile by the Horizon Press in 
1963 as The Buildings, Plans and Designs 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, for this is a basic 
work that, if previously available at all, 
had risen in price into the thousands of 
dollars. More modest, but also valuable, 
are other items such as the article by 
Robert C. Spencer, the first to consider 
Wright’s work, which was originally pub- 
lished in the (Boston) ‘‘ Architectural Re- 
view” in 1900 (republished in 1964) and 
in W. C. Gannett’s “The House Beauti- 
ful”, of 1896-97, printed by Wright’s first 
client W. H. Winstow and with elabo- 
rate decorations throughout designed by 
Wright. These were both reproduced in 
offset by the Prairie School Press of Park 
Forest, Illinois, in the last three years. 
Horizon Press’s Frank Lloyd Wright 
Drawings for a Living Architecture, pu- 
blished in 1959, an especially handsome 
book entirely in color, went early out of 
print. But in 1962 the Museum of Modern 
Art’s exhibition « Frank Lloyd Wright 
Drawings », including many never seen 
before, provided the occasion for Arthur 
Drexler’s The Drawings of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. In this connection the latest rele- 
vant item is an article by H. Allen 
Brooks, Frank Lloyd Wright and the Was- 
muth Drawings, in the “Art Bulletin” 
for June, 1966, that discusses in detail 
the actual authorship of these and other 
« Wright » drawings, assigning them in 
most cases to one or more of his as- 
sistants. 


It is characteristic of current investigation 
that scholars are turning away from ex- 
clusive preoccupation with Wright as an 
isolated phenomenon and paying increas- 
ing attention to the work of architects 
who were his near-contemporaries and 
who had in many cases been his assistants. 
The survival of some of these men has 
made possible direct questioning with re- 
sults not always flattering to Wright. But 
these investigations have fruitfully broad- 
ened the picture of the Midwestern — 
and indeed also of the Californian — ar- 
chitectural situation in the years between 
1900 and the outbreak of World War I. 
M. L. Peisch in The Chicago School of 
Architecture, Early Followers of Sulli- 
van and Wright, New York, 1964, and 
Carl Condit in the revised and enlarged 
edition of his book The Rise of the 
Skyscraper, newly entitled The Chicago 
School, Chicago, 1964, have treated the 
field broadly and perhaps prematurely; 
the more thorough study by Brooks has 
not yet appeared. Studies of individual 
architects have been on the whole more 
rewarding though less important histori- 
cally than the more general accounts. 

Of actual monographs there are as yet 
only two: One is James Birrell’s, Walter 


Burley Griffin, Brisbane, 1964, concern- 
ing a former Wright assistant who had 
a notable international career that began 
when he won the competition for the 
plan of Camberra, the Australian capital, 
in 1913 and continued into the 1930’s in 
Australia and also in India. The other is 
Leonard Eaton’s Landscape Architect in 
America, the Life Work of Jens Jensen, 
Chicago, 1964. Both of these have, how- 
ever, the special interest that they deal 
with aspects of urbanism, a matter gener- 
ally neglected as regards this period ex- 
cept for the projects and the production 
of D. H. Burnham and the academic 
« City Beautiful » planners. 

At least as important as these two books 
have been the many articles on various 
individual designers that the “ Prairie 
School Review ”’, a quarterly edited by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Hasbrouck and pub- 
lished by the Prairie School Press, has 
commissioned in the last three years. In 
the main each member has been devoted 
to the work of one man — or one 
woman: the latest by David Van Zanten, 
deals exhaustively with the work of Ma- 
rion Mahony, later Mrs. Walter Burley 
Griffin — but there are also reviews of 
relevant (and some not so relevant) new 
books and a lively correspondence column. 


There is doubtless something exaggerated 
in this burst of scholarly activity cen- 
tering in an area as circumscribed as the 
states around Chicago — though Cali- 
fornian parallels have not been neglected 
— and a period which begins, if one 
includes the earlier skyscraper story in 
Chicago, in the late 1880’s which reach- 
ed its culmination as regards skyscrap- 
ers around 1900 and as regards the 
more characteristic « Prairie » houses and 
other smaller work somewhat later, only 
to come to an almost complete end dur- 
ing the years of World War I in the 
Middle West and parallely on the Pacific 
Coast. Yet already this concentrated ac- 
tivity, hardly yet equalled for this period 
by European scholars despite all the in- 
terest of the last few years in the Art 
Nouveau, has notably modified the histor- 
ical picture. No longer do Sullivan and 
Wright, for all the admitted superiority 
of their work, seem to have flourished 
alone in a cultural vacuum. Instead we 
can now see them as they were, true 
chefs d’école, especially fortunate, the 
one until 1900, the other until his de- 
parture for Europe in 1909, in the num- 
ber and in the importance of their com- 
missions, atrogant in their relations with 
contemporaries, and somewhat less than 
fair in recognizing the contributions of 
their assistants and associates. I doubt 
that George Elmslie really contributed 
quite as much to Sullivan’s major works 


as he claimed in the last years of his 
own life when David Gebhard consult- 
ed him (3). Yet the evidence of his own 
later work after 1911 in partnership with 
William B. Purcell at the least establishes 
him as a truer disciple of Sullivan than the 
more highly publicized Wright. 

For all the evidence, not rare with archi- 
tects of any period, that most of the 
drawings which have survived from 
Wright’s practice and are recurrently pub- 
lished and referred to as « Wright draw- 
ings » were executed by others, there is 
no real reason yet to doubt that the es- 
sential design of all Wright’s buildings 
before 1909 was his, though Marion Ma- 
hony may have been responsible for some 
of the ornament as she certainly was for 
many of the most characteristic presen- 
tation drawings. Of the latter fact Wright 
made no secret. When he gave me the 
1895 drawing of the Oak Park Studio 
he mentioned no other delineator and 
few doubt that this drawing is by his 
hand. But he told me the drawing of 
the unexecuted Yahara Boat Club was 
by Marion Mahony and remarked, a little 
deprecatingly, « I was inspired by Japa- 
nese prints, but Marion copied them », 
a judgement whose justice is evident to 
everyone in her drawings of the Hardy 
house in Racine. 

The fact that existing houses by Drum- 
mond, by Griffin, and by von Bergen 
are generally taken to be unrecorded 
works of Wright is proof, if any needed, 
that the originating force in design in 
these years in Chicago was Wright. Yet 
this does not diminish the interest of the 
project of 1912 for Henry Ford by von 
Bergen and Mahony; while other more 
modest executed houses by Drummond 
and by Purcell & Elmslie introduce va- 
riations of level in the principal inte- 
riors that one does not find so early in 
Wright’s own houses. Finally there are 
architects such as Dwight Perkins, George 
Maher, and the firm of Schmidt, Garden 
& Martin whose work is much less de- 
pendent on Wright, indeed for the most 
part quite devoid of his personal in- 
fluence and, as a result, more comparable 
to that of advanced European architects 
in the same years 1900 to 1914. 

Since historians have not yet succeeded 
in putting together a truly synthetic pic- 
ture even of remoter 19th-century archi- 
tecture, being too much influenced still 
by the polemics of a generation ago, it 
is unlikely that this newer picture of 
American architecture in the early 20th 
century will for some time be further 
broadened to include aspects of what has 
since been consistently denigrated as sti- 
flingly «traditional» or « historistic ». 
The dichotomy between the American 
East Coast and the West, between the 
free architecture of Wright and his group 
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and the Renaissance or Georgian Revi- 
valism of McKim, Mead & White and 
their contemporaries in New York, or 
between the functional slabs of the early 
Chicago skyscrapers of 1890-1910 and 
the Gothic and Renaissance towers of 
New York in the 1910’s and 1920’s still 
appears all but unbridgeable. Not too 
exaggeratedly did Fishe Kimball in 1928 
write of Sullivan and Wright in a chapter 
entitled « The Lost Cause ». 

Several rising tendencies in America sug- 
gest this may not always be the case. 
On the one side, the side of current 
stylistic modulation, there is the aspect 
of current American architecture that 
European critics castigate somewhat exag- 
geratedly as Neo-Beaux-Arts, not to 
speak of the Beaux-Arts roots of the 
most esteemed American architect of the 
day, Louis Kahn (4). On the other side 
there is the growing interest on the part of 
young people, young architects as well as 
scholars, induced by the present rate of 
destruction of major monuments and the 
mere passage of time — « what father 
built is horrid, what grandfather built is 
quaint » — in even the less defensible 
work of the Eastern architects in those 
last secure years before 1914. Most signi- 
ficant perhaps are researches of the order 
of that of George Collins, who has at 
his disposal at Columbia University the 
entire files of the Guastavino Company, 
into notable structural achievements by 
East Coast architects that incorporated 
what Le Corbusier was much later to 
make famous as « voites catalanes ». A 
most obvious example is the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York where tile 
vaults are used in great variety every- 
where except in the main concourse. But 
Grand Central, as a whole, it is now gen- 
erally realized, is an extraordinary exam- 
ple of three-dimensional organization, 
with several pedestrian levels of commu- 
nication, covered access for automobiles, 
and above all three or four levels of 
railroad and underground railway tracks. 
Finally its grand concourse, defaced 
though it is today by advertising, is today 
recognized as a noble space that has 
hardly been rivalled since in dimensions 
or in dignity of design. It is not easy to 
condemn out of hand as blind conser- 
vatives the architects, Reed & Stem, who 
were most responsible for the organization 
of the station over the years 1903-1913, 
or even the other firm, Warren & Wet- 
more, whose Beaux-Arts training proved 
so much more helpful in the scaling and 
detailing of this station inside and out 
than that of the French architectural 
« pope » Laloux in the Gare d’Orsay in 
Paris. 

Doubtless Wright, never one to be gener- 
ous to his rivals, would have been glad 
to see the end of the Pennsylvania Sta- 


tion with its concourse so directly bor- 
rowed from the thermae of ancient Rome. 
Younger architects were among the lead- 
ers in the protests against its destruc- 
tion. Grand Central has not had to be 
« saved » yet, though overpowered by the 
new Pan Am Building to the North. 


Such changes in the climate of taste, 
such reversals of earlier judgements are 
evidence that Wright, and perhaps al- 
ready other old masters rather younger 
than he such as Gropius who had a hand 
in the design of Pan Am, belong now 
to history. Wright’s battles, thanks to the 
totality of his sociological ambitions and 
his anti-urban tastes, could never be en- 
tirely won. But the battle that he and 
his group lost in the second decade of 
this century did not lose the war. The 
battles that the next generation, who 
matured in Europe in the difficult bet- 
ween-the-war years of the 1920’s and 
30’s, won in the 1940’s and 50’s were 
perhaps won too easily, or so it may now 
seem in retrospect. For all the current 
broadening of the picture of the early 
20th-century years in America, Wright 
still stands alone as the American mo- 
dern architect in relation to the achieve- 
ments of his own generation abroad and 
even of most of the next except for Le 
Corbusier. A hundred years after his 
death, however, we may most properly 
see him as belonging now to the past if 
in a rank to which only the greatest 
have ever attained. No longer is he a 
contemporary figure, no longer the sub- 
ject of current controversy as he was 
as regards the Guggenheim Museum 
down to the day of his death, but an 
architect for the ages. 


Diisseldorf, December 1966 H.R. HITCHCOCK 


(1) 1967 is also the centenary of the painter Kandinsky, 
whose earliest abstract works preceded Wright’s murals 
of 1913 in the Midway Garden only by two or three years. 


(2) The latest which showed be of particular importance 
Peo a Rd De published by his widow, 
igivanna Lloy: right, Frank Lloyd Wright His Li 
His Work His Words. - ee —_ 


(3) No full-length study of the work of Purcell & Elmslie 
yet exists, but an exhibition catalogue and various writ- 
ings by Gebhard resume at least the story. 


(4) Kahn was a pupil of the French architect Paul Creta “ 


in Philadelphia. 


RILETTURA 
DIRE ORERE 
DI WRIGHT 


Le tre opere illustrate nelle pagine 
seguenti appartengono all'incirca al- 
l’ultimo ventennio di attività di 
Wright. Il Johnson Building Adminis- 
tration and Laboratory Tower si ar- 
ticola essenzialmente sugli spazi in- 
terni, cui gli esterni si adeguano in 
modo plastico e duttile, in quanto 
qui non esisteva un problema speci- 
fico di ambientamento urbanistico. 
Il Morris Shop è la trasformazione 
dinamica e funzionale di uno spazio 
rigidamente predeterminato. Infine, 


ow i Marin County è un esempio della sen- 
| È «e sibilità wrightiana verso Venviron- 
Pa * ment e della sua capacità a concepire 

do un edificio, nel suo complesso arti- 


i oy i colarsi di funzioni, come un’unità 
strettamente integrata con l’esterno e 
perciò urbanisticamente necessaria. 
In queste tre opere, pur così diverse 
fra loro per forma e destinazione, si 
ripete l'andamento circolare che nel- 
ke l’ultimo Wright diventa l’espressione 
più completa della totalità organica. 
Aspirazione verso la consonanza 
cosmica e naturale (accentuata in 
Marin County dalla tensione verso 
il cielo della cuspide) ed emblema 
della forma come «totalità », ossia 
come un inscindibile insieme di ele- 
menti articolati. Il concetto di tota- 
lità della forma infatti, implica in 
Wright quello complementare di arti- 
colazione. Due punti questi che tor- 
nano oggi ad essere presi in conside- 
razione: da Louis Kahn che porta 
alle estreme conseguenze l’esplica- 
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zione formale come evidenziazione 
di elementi discreti e articolati — 
al limite la negazione della forma 
come definita entita scultorea a sé 
stante; a Webber, Alexander, Scully 
o Venturi che tutti, e sia pure in modo 
diverso, riconoscono nelle loro teo- 
rizzazioni Vimpossibilita di valuta- 
zioni formali «semplici » che pre- 
«rp i ne =" scindano dal riconoscimento di com- 
NNT renceame goon O a ; sn plessi procedimenti di interazione e 
nio on St emma " A articolazione per parti. 
( Le pagine seguenti documentano — 
specialmente nel fohnson che è una 
delle opere piu coerenti e riuscite di 
Wright — la coesistenza di semplicita 
ed essenzialita formale con la straor- 
dinaria complessita e novita di spunti 
strutturali e di design; coesistenza 
che ci ricorda appunto chein Wright 
la forma - come - totalita (fluidita e 
continuità organica) e la forma- 


come - articolazione coincidono. 
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FRANK 
LLOYD 
WRIGHT: 
SELECTION 
OF WRITINGS 


ON THE JOHNSON LABORATORY 


When the matter of a new research labe- 
ratory came up at the S. C. Fohnson 
Wax Co., Herbert Johnson said, « Why 
not go up in the air, Frank?» 

« That’s just it», I said. I had seen se- 
veral of the meandering, flat piles called 
laboratories, ducts running here, there and 
everywhere and a walkaround for every- 
body. I knew we would get twice the 
sunlight and twice the net working area, 
dollar for dollar, in a tall building. 

So we went up in the air around a giant 
central stack with floors branching from 
it, having clear light, and space all around 
each floor. All laboratory space was then 
clear and in direct connection with a duct- 
system cast in the hollow reinforced-con- 
crete floors, connecting io the vertical 
hollow of the stack itself. 

This seemed to me a natural solution. . .af- 
fording all kinds of delightful sunlit, di- 
rectly related work space. Cantilevered 
from the giant stack, the floor slabs spread 
out like tree branches, providing sufficient 
segregation of departments vertically. Ele- 
vator and stairway channels up the central 
stack link these departments to each other. 
All utilities and the many intake and 
exhaust pipes run in their own central 
utility grooves, arranged like the cellular 
pattern of the tree trunk. 

From each alternate floor slab an outer 
glass shell hangs firm. This glass shell, 
like that of the original administration 
building, is formed of glass tubes held in 
place by small vertical cast aluminum 
stanchions sealed horizontally by plastic. 
Inside, for temperature insurance, a second 
screen of plate glass was clipped to the 
aluminum stanchions and made movable 
for cleaning. 


from ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 1951 


ON THE JOHNSON 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Organic architecture designed this great 
building to be as inspiring a place to work 
în as any cathedral ever was in which to 
worship. It was meant to be a socio-ar- 
chitectural interpretation of modern busi- 
ness at its top and best. 

The building was laid out upon a horizontal 
unit system twenty feet on centers both 
ways, rising into the air on a vertical 
unit system of three and a half inches: 
one especially large brick course. Glass 
was not used as bricks in this structure. 
Bricks were bricks. The building itself be- 
came — by way of long glass tubing — 
crystal where crystal either transparent 
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or translucent was felt to be mest appro- 
priate. In order to make the structure 
monolithic the exterior enclosing wall ma- 
terial appeared inside wherever it was 
sensible for it to do so. 

The main feature of construction was the 
simple repetition of slender hollow mono- 
lithic dendriform shafts or stems — the 
stems standing tip-toe in small brass shoes 
bedded at the floor level. 

The great structure throughout is light and 
plastic — an open glass-filled rift is up 
there where the cornice might have been. 
Reinforcing used was mostly cold-drawn 
steel mesh-welded. 


The entire steel-reinforced structure stands 
there earthquake-proof, fireproof, sound- 
proof, and vermin-proof. Almost fool- 
proof but alas, no. Simplicity is never fool- 
proof nor is it ever for fools. 

Weight herein this building by way of a 
natural use of steel in tension, appears 
to lift and float in light and air: « mira- 
culous » light dendriforms standing up 
against the sky take on integral character 
as plastic units of a plastic building con- 
struction entire, emphasizing space instead 
of standing up in the way as mere inserts 
for support. 


The main clerical work force was all cor- 


related in one vast room, 228 by 228 feet. 
This great room, air-conditioned, besides 
the top lighting and rift for light at the 
cornice level, is daylit also by rifts in the 
brick walls. And the heating system of 


the main floor of the building is entirely 
beneath the floor slab. The structure is 
hermetically sealed and air-conditioned with 
this gravity heat. 

The building complete, being destined to 
stand in unimpressive surroundings bounded 
by three ordinary village streets, we settled 
upon the main entrance as interior to the 
building lot ; thus the motor car was provid- 
ed for as a modern indispensable and 


with new hospitality. Ample parking fa- 
cilities are under cover of this great domi- 
culated spread of carport. 

The main building itself in which the 
dendriform shafts are floated is set back 
from the street on three sides; a colorful 
band of planting dividing the main brick 
walls from the sidewalks, enlivening the 
dreary environment. Above the carport, 
tile-paved, was to have become a play- 
ground for the workers. 

The hemicycle — a cinema seating 250 
for daytime lectures or entertainment, 
wired complete for sound, is placed at 
mezzanine level at the middle of the floor 


arrangement. An eclosed glass-roofed bridge 
Spans and connects the officers’ quarters 
in the penthouse. to a tall wood-lined 
squash court rising high above the garage. 
President Herbert $ohnson’s private of- 


fice, an office for his stenographer, and 


a private chemical laboratory ride at the 
apex of this penthouse; the officers, Fack 
Ramsey at their head, are built in on 
the same level (roof level) in each of the 
wings extending from it. 

Below this penthouse arrangement of of- 
ficers who, by way of the open court under 
the glass ceiling, have a view of the big 
workroom on the ground level, are the 


several hundred office workers sitting at 
especially devised desks on chairs that 
belong to the desks. Sub-heads of various 
departements function just above them in 
a low gallery, mezzanine to the big room 
where direct vision and prompt connection 
with the workers in the big room itself 
is had directly at convenient points by 
spiral iron stairways. 

The few enclosures within the big workroom 
are low glass walls, screened by Aero- 
shades. Thus the plastic sense of the whole, 
most stimulating, is well preserved in 
various parts even to the uttermost detail. 
The main toilet accommodations are lo- 


cated, conveniently, directly beneath the 
working staff and are directly reached 
< means of small circular iron stairs 
ocated at appropriate intervals. 
da entire building operation, generally 
y way of cost-plus arrangements, was in 
the architect’s hands, ably managed by 
tt, supervised by myself and 
topi by the Taliesin Fellowship, 
sa nh Wesley Peters and Edgar Tafel. 
aga merate in detail or even catalogue 
ee to be found in this one 
2. A would require more time and pa- 
“a ention on your part, and mine t00, 
either of us cares to give it. So let's 


say here that it is technically, and in the 
entire realm of the scientific art of Ar- 
chitecture, one of the world’s remarkably 
successful structures. I like it. They like it. 
Let it go at that. 

For once in a way, again an up-to-the- 
minute thoroughbred, daughter of the Larkin 
Building — 1906 — was born — 19 38 — 
on provincial American soil. A great mo- 
dern building completely furnished, plant- 
ed complete in perfect keeping with the 
original idea of a more feminine building as 
a whole, was its sire, the masculine Lar- 
kin Building of Buffalo. 

The legitimate offspring 1s now there to 


be seen. But, you can only see as much 
of the harmonious whole as your inner vision 
permits you to see. 

And that will be however much your pre- 
science of innate rhythm in building con- 
struction enables you to perceive. It takes 
a developed « someone » to see the Johnson 
Administration Building altogether. That, 
is, to see it all. But most folks see enough to 
delight them or make them envious. Or 
make them mad. 

There is no escape from the building other- 


wise 


from «An Autobiography >, 1947 
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THE TEST FOR THE DENDRIFORM 
SHAFT OF THE JOHNSON 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


In the story of the Fohnson Administration 
Building, I referred to a board meeting 
wherein Hib and I appeared to ask the 
commission to give us permission to proceed 
One of those tests, not 
because it is more important than a dozen 


on a test basis... 


others but because it is recent, should be 
recounted here. 

The Code allowed a maximum height of 
six feet for a concrete column nine inches 
in diameter no matter how constructed. 
Concrete is concrete, nest-ce pas? 

To go to the height of the dendriform shaft 
wenty-four feet high, spreading into a ceil- 
ing as was now contemplated, three feet 


in diameter would thus have to be the 


senseless size at the base — for a spacing 
of the shafts 24°0” on centers — because 


two thousand five hundred pounds was 
code-limit on concrete. There would still 
be space to sit around in the building 
but little visibility. Hence the scene in 
the board room described in that story of 
the building. 

My dendriform shaft was predicated on 
cold-drawn  steel-mesh reinforcements, a 
steel integument embedded in the outer 
concrete flesh of the shaft — the circular 
membrane of steel thus becoming one with 
the flesh of concrete. The resultant strength 
was far and away beyond anything the 
usual rod-reinforcing, on which the code 
had been framed, could do. Also by agi- 
tating the concrete while pouring, it was 
quite easy to raise the code-limit from 
twenty-five hundred pounds to an actual 
twelve thousand at least. 

A field test was decided upon and declared 
open: no objection to publicity. Having the 
expensive steel forms already made (we 
were that sure of success), we set up an 
exact duplicate dendriform out on the site 
in plain view, steadied it by slight diagonal 
wood braces and with a steam shovel we 
started dumping weighed gravel and ce- 
ment bags on the extended flat floor of the 
top of the shaft. By the time the load ap- 
peared in sight not only the commission 
but the town and neighboring press were 
observers. I sat with several apprentices 
looking on — woolen shawl on my shoulders 
(it was cold) but was soon walking around 
with Hib watching for the first telltales of 


failure. The crane kept swinging and dump- 


ing, swinging and dumping, until the sun 
went down. We were still there waiting 


for collapse. Long ago any requirement by 


the commission had been passed and doub- 
led. Still the heap up there on top kept 
growing. 

The sight was incredible. The police had 
taken charge and roped the populace from 
the vicinity of that heroic slender stem, 
standing up there a graceful thing on 
tiptoe 
sixty tons instead of the twelve tons re- 


, standing straight and true, until 


quired were on top of a shaft nine inches 


in diameter at the tip on the ground, 
and the concrete was only eight days 
of age. Slight cracks were now discernible 


in the upper part of the shaft where it 
splayed into the top. No more load could 


be put on without sliding off, so I gave 
the word to break it, wanting to see where 
failure would come first, although it was 
pretty evident where. A lateral push 
against the shaft brought the enormous 
overload tumbling to the ground causing 
a tremor felt to the surrounding streets. 
The shaft, still unbroken, lay on the ground. 
The spreading head had broken off. The 
commissioners, saying nothing, disappeared. 
Their silence gave consent. 

We went on with the building scheme that 
had been trembling in the balance but 
in the balance only up to twelve thousand 
pounds. The code was satisfied at that 
figure of twelve thousand. Yes, silence 
gave consent. We proceeded. 

There were other tests. An amusing one 
wherein the circular metal elevator and 
its enclosure was challenged. Could anyone 
get the car released from the outside? 
None of us could. But a clever operator 
appeared from the bureau, who, having 
had much practice in picking elevator locks 
by a means no layman could have thought 
of, did finally succeed in starting it. So 
we lined the car with a transparent substi- 
tute for glass. 


from «An Autobiography », 1947 


SIMPLICITY 
Organic Simplicity — in this constructive 
effort — I soon found depended upon 


the sympathy with which such co-ordina- 
tion as I have described might be effected. 
Plainness was not necessarily simplicity. 
That was evident. Crude furniture of the 
Roycroft-Stickley-Mission style, which came 
along later, was offensively plain, plain 
as a barn-door — but was never simple 
m any true sense. Nor, I found, were 
merely machine-made things in themselves 
necessarily simple. « To think», as the 
Master used to say, «is to deal in simples ». 
And that means with an eye single to the 
altogether. 

This is, I believe, the single secret of sim- 
plicity: that we may truly regard no- 
thing at all as simple in itself. I believe 
that no one thing in itself is ever so, but 
must achieve simplicity — as an artist 
should use the term — as a perfectly real- 
ized part of some organic whole. Only 
as a feature or any part becomes harmo- 
mious element in the harmonious whole does 
it arrive at the state of simplicity. Any 
wild flower is truly simple but double the 
same wild flower by cultivation and it 
ceases to be so. The scheme of the original 
is no longer clear. Clarity of design and 
perfect significance both are first essen- 
tials of the spontaneous born simplicity of 
the lilies of the field. « They toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin». Jesus wrote the 
supreme essay on simplicity in this, « Con- 
sider the lilies of the field ». 

Five lines where three are enough is al- 
ways stupidity. Nine pounds where three 
are sufficient is obesity. But to eliminate 
expressive words in speaking or writing — 
words that intensify or vivify meaning is 
not simplicity. Nor is similar elimination 


in architecture simplicity. It may be, and 
usually is, stupidity. 

In architecture, expressive char 
face, emphasis of line and especially tex- 
tures of material or imaginative pattern, 
may go to make facts more eloquent — 
forms more significant. Elimination, there- 


of sur- 


fore, may be just as meaningless as elabo- 
ration, perhaps more often ts so. To know 
what to leave out and what to put in; 
just where and just how, ah, that zs to 
have been educated in knowledge of sim- 


plicity — toward ultimate freedom of 


expression. 


from «An Autobiography », 1947 


PLASTICITY 


Plasticity may be seen in the expressive 


flesh-covering of the skeleton as contrasted 


with the articulation of the skeleton itself. 
If form really « followed function» — as 
the Master declared — here was the di- 
rect means of expression fo the more 

ritual idea that form and function are 
one: the only true means I could see then 
or can see now to eliminate the separation 
and complication of cut-and-butt joinery 
in favor of the expressive flow of conti- 
nuous surface. Here, by instinct at first 

all ideas germinate a principle entered 
into building that has since gone on de- 


veloping. In my work the idea of plasti- 
city may now be seen as the element of 
continuity. 

In architecture, plasticity is only the mo- 
dern expression of an ancient thought. 
But the thought taken into structure and 
throughout human affairs will re-create 
in a badly « disjointed », distracted world 
the entire fabric of human society. This 
magic word « plastic» was a word Louis 
Sullivan himself was fond of using in 
reference to his idea of ornamentation 
as distinguished from all other or applied 
ornament. But now, why not the larger 
application in the structure of the build- 
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ing itself in this sense 
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Why a principle working in the part if not 
living in the whole? 

If form really followed function — it 
did in a material sense by means of this 
ideal of plasticity, the spiritual concept 
of form and function as one — why 
not throw away the implications of post 
or upright and beam or horizontal entirely ? 
Have no beams or columns piling up as 
«joinery». Nor any cornices. Nor any 
« features» as fixtures. No. Have no ap- 
pliances of any kind at all, such as pilasters, 
entablatures and cornices. Nor put into 
the building any fixtures whatsoever as 
« fixtures ». Eliminate the separations and 
separate joints. Classic architecture was 
all fixation-of-the-fixture. Yes, entirely so. 
Now why not let walls, ceilings, floors be- 
come seen as component parts of each 
other, their surfaces flowing into each 
other. To get continuity in the whole, 
eliminating all constructed features just 
as Louis Sullivan had eliminated back- 
ground in his ornament in favor of an 
integral sense of the whole. Here the pro- 
motion of an idea from the material to the 
spiritual plane began to have consequences. 
Conceive now that an entire building 
might grow up out of conditions as a plant 
grows up out of soil and yet be free to be 
itself, to «live its own life according to 
Man’s Nature». Dignified as a tree in 
the midst of nature but a child of the 
spirit of man. 

I now propose an ideal for the architecture 
of the machine age, for the ideal American 
building. Let it grow up in that image. 
The tree. 

But I do not mean to suggest the imitation 
of the tree. 

To further illustrate this magic simplifier | 
we call « plasticity »: see as flexibility stm- 
ilar to that of your own hand. What 
makes your hand expressive? Flowing con- 
tinuous line and continuous surfaces seen 
continually mobile of the articulate arti- 
culated structure of the hand as a whole. 
The line is seen as « hand » line. The var- 
ying planes seen as «hand » surface. Strip 
the hand to the separate structural iden- 
tities of joined bones (post and beam) and 
plasticity as an expression of the hand 
would disappear. We would be then getting 
back to the joinings, breaks, jolts, and 
joints of ancient, or « Classic », architec- 
ture: thing to thing; feature to feature. 
But plasticity is the reverse of that an- 
cient agglomeration and is the ideal means 
behind these simplified free new effects 
of straight line and flat plane. 


from «An Autobiography », 1947 


THE NATURE OF MATERIALS 


From this early ideal of plasticity another 
concept came. To be consistent in practice, 
or indeed if as a principle it was to work 
out in the field at all, I found that plasticity 
must have a new sense, as well as a sci- 
ence of materials. The greatest of the ma- 
terials, steel, glass, ferro- 07 armored con- 
crete were new. Had they existed in the 
ancient order we never would have had 
anything at all like « classic architecture 


And it may interest vou, as it astonished 


me, to learn that there was nothing in the 


literature of the civilized world on the 
nature of materials in this sense. So I 
began to study the nature of materials, 
learning to see them. I now learned to see 
brick as brick, to see wood as wood, and to see 
concrete or glass or metal. See each for 
itself and all as themselves. Strange to 
say, this required greater concentration 
of imagination. Each material demanded 
different handling and had _ possibilities 
of use peculiar to its own nature. Appro- 
priate designs for one material would not 
be appropriate at all for another material. 
At least, not in the light of this spiritual 


ideal of simplicity as organic plasticity. 
Of course, as I could now see, there could 
be no organic architecture where the na- 
ture of materials was ignored or misunder- 
stood. How could there be? Perfect corre- 
lation is the first principle of growth. 
Integration, or even the very word « or- 
ganic» means that nothing is of value 
except as it is naturally related to the 
whole in the direction of some living pur- 
pose, a true part of entity. My old master 
had designed for the old materials all 
alike ; brick, stone, wood, iron wrought or 
iron cast, or plaster — all were grist for his 
rich imagination and his sentient ornament. 


To him all materials were only one ma- 
terial in which to weave the stuff of his 
dreams. I still remember being ashamed 
of the delight I took at first in thus seeing — 
thanks to him too — so plainly around the 
beloved Master’s own practice. But acting 
upon this new train of ideals brought 
work sharply up against the tool I could 
find to get the ideas in practical form: 
the Machine. What were the tools in use 
everywhere? Machines — automatic, most 
of them. Stone- or wood-planers, molding 
shapers, various lathes and power SAWS, 
all in commercialized organized mills, Sheet- 
metal breakers, gigantic presses, shears, 


molding and stamping machines in the 
sheet - metal industry, commercialized in 
«shops». Foundries and rolling-mills 
turned out cast-iron and steel in any imagi- 
nable shape. The machine as such had 
not seemed to interest Louis Sullivan. 
Perhaps he took it for granted. But what a 
resource, that rolling or drawing or extrud- 
ing of metal! And more confusion to 
the old order, concrete-mixers, form-mak- 
ers, clay-bakers, casters, glass-makers, 
all in organized trade unions. 

And the unions themselves were all units 
in a more or less highly commercialized 
union in which craftsmanship had no place 


except as survival-for-burial. Standard- 
ization had already become an inflexible 
necessity. Standardization was either the 
enemy or a friend to the architect. He 
might choose. But I felt that as he chose 
he became master and useful or else he 
became a luxury and eventually a parasite. 
Although not realized then at all nor yet 
completely realized by the architect, ma- 
chine standardization had already taken 
the life of handicraft in all its expressions. 
If I was to realize new buildings I should 
have to have new technique. I should have to 
so design buildings that they would not only 
be appropriate to materials but design 


them so the machine that would have to 
make them could make them surpassingly 
well. By now, you see, I had really come 
under the discipline of a 
is no discipline so severe as the perfect 
integration of true correlation in any hu- 


great ideal. There 
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man endeavor. But there is no discipline 
that yields such rich rewards in work, 
nor is there any discipline so safe and sure 
of results. (Why should human relations 
be excepted?) The straight line, the flat 
plane were limitations until proved benefits 
by the Machine. But steel-in-tension was 
clearly liberation. 

from «An Autobiography», 1947 


MEO SES SOA 


ON ORNAMENT AS 
NATURAL PATTERN STRUCTURE 


Heretofore, I have used the word « pat- 
tern» instead of the word ornament to 
avoid confusion or to escape the passing 
prejudice. But here now ornament is in 
its place. Ornament meaning not only 
surface qualified by human imagination 
but imagination giving natural pattern 
to structure. Perhaps this phrase says tit 
all without further explanation. This re- 
source — integral ornament — is new in 
the architecture of the world,at least insofar 
not only as imagination qualifying a sur- 
face — a valuable resource — but as a 


greater means than that : imagination 
giving natural pattern to structure itself. 
Here we have new significance, indeed! 
Long ago this significance was lost to 
the scholarly architect. 

So, in the same uncommon sense integral 
ornament is the developed sense of the 
building as a whole, or the manifest abstract 
pattern of structure itself. Interpreted. 
Integral ornament is simply structure-pat- 
tern made visibly articulate and seen in 
the building as it is seen articulate in 
the trees or a lily of the fields. It is the 
expression of inner rhythm of Form. Are 
we talking about Style? Pretty nearly. At 


d 


any rate, we are talking about the qual- 
ities that make essential architecture as 
distinguished from any mere act of building 
whatsoever. 

from «An Autobiography», 1947 


WHAT IS STYLE 
We do not choose the style. No. Style 


is what is coming now and it will be what 
we are in all this. A thrilling moment in 
any architect’s experience. He is about to 
see the countenance of something he ts 
invoking with intense concentration. Out 
of this inner sense of order and love of 
the beauty of life something is to be born — 


maybe to live long as a message of hope 
and be a joy or a curse to his kind. His 
message he feels. None the less will it be 
«theirs», and rather more. And it 1S 
out of love and understanding that any 
building is born to bless or curse those it 18 
built to serve. Bless them if they will see, 
understand and aid. Curse them as tit 
will be cursed by them if either they or 
the architect fail to understand each other. 
This is the faith and the fear in the architect 
as he makes ready — to draw his design. 
In all artists it is somewhat the same fear 
and the same faith. 

from «An Autobiography >, 1947 


ORGANIC BUILDING 

AS WORK IN PROGRESS 

Many studies in detail as a matter of 
course yet remain to be made, in order to 
determine what further may be left out 
to protect the design. These studies never 
seem to end and in this sense no organic 
building may ever be « finished ». The 
complete goal of the ideal of organic 
architecture is never reached. Nor need 
be. What 


reached ? 


worth-while ideal is ever 


from «An Autobiography », 1947 


ON LAW OF ORGANIC CHANGE 


Even those I have tried to utter here go 
away mocking, unsatisfied if not dissatisfied. 
Does this fluid nature of life, I wonder, 
really allow nothing to be wholly held? 
Is nothing to be arrested and directed in 
human experience so far as the essen- 
tial quality, the life in it, goes except 
by the greatest of art? Is the writer help- 
less, as the surgeon is helpless with his 
anatomical study of the corpse on his 
dissecting table, to put his hand even for 


a moment upon what was the life of that 


corpse ? 
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To me, it seems so. 
The sufferings of growth itself, as growth, 
the agonies of the sentimentality that 
vainly tries to hold life by « institution » 
and « establishment », trying to extend 
the fleeting hour until the simple inevi- 
table becomes high tragedy to the soul: 
are not these sufferings our own punishment 
for violation of the first simple law of 
Freedom? What is that law except the 
law of organic change natural to whatever 
changes. Does not all live to change ? 
As I remember, the best of life is a be- 
coming. 

from «An Autobiograhpy », 1947 


SCIENTIFIC ECONOMY IN BIOLOGICAL 
AND HUMAN BUILDING 


And all these desert remarkable growths 
show scientific building economy in the pat- 
terns of their construction. The stalks 
especially teach any architect or engineer 
who is modest and intelligent enough to 
apply for lessons. In these desert construc- 
tions he may not only see the reinforcing- 
rod scientifically employed as in the flesh 
of the sahuaro but he may see the perfect 
lattice or the reed and welded tubular 
construction in the stalk of the cholla, or 
staghorn, and see it too in the cellular build- 
up of the water-barrel, Bignana. Even the 


flesh of the prickly pear is worth studying 
for scientific structure. In most cacti Nature 


employs cell to cell or continuous tubular or 
often plastic construction. By means of plas- 
ticity Nature makes continuity everywhere 
strongly effective without having to reduce the 
scheme to post and girder construction before 
she can figure it out. She has this great ad- 
vantage in this architectural adventure over 
our very best engineers. Engineers are quite 
often as silly as architects. Plasticity is the 
new problem now ready to be met in build- 
ing construction. I have seen that experts 
can be « wrong for more than fifty years ». 

from «An Autobiography », 1947 


HERESY 


A test is usually heresy. Ever since I can 
remember trying to build, tests have been 
going on under my supervision. A test 
of some kind was always either in sight 
or just around the corner, or was just evapo- 
rating results and another necessary. The 
supreme test, I suppose, was the earth- 
quake’s grasp of the Imperial Hotel. Leading 
up to that final test were foundation tests 
with borings and pig-iron leadings ; slab 
tests; cantilever tests; tests of the value 
of continuity in heavy concrete beams; 
tests of stair-flights extending from floor 


slabs like extended arms. Not to mention 
plumbing tests, wiring tests. Test by test we 
arrived at the ultimate: the Imperial’s 
flexible stability. 

Nearly every structure I have built, large 
or small, required some test. Or many. 
Floorheating tests; novel wall-construc- 
tion tests ; tests of new details of fenestration. 
Fireplace construction to be tested; roof 
construction in new materials to be tried 
out. Experiment folloving experiment. Fre- 
quently one test would require others. 
One experiment would lead to the next 
until the building process extending back 
over a period of forty-five years resembles 


the continuous test to which life itself subjects 
the architect himself. 

It is true that nature never puts an idea 
of Form into practice, plants a new type or 
species, that she doesn’t plant its natural 
enemy beside it. Nature has her equilib- 
rium to maintain. She is. continually 
maintaining her sense of proportion in 
all things. So when we make tests we are 
really trying to discover her status quo 
(for so it is), or, shall we say, the laws of 
proportion inherent in her own designs. 
Her equilibrium is an unknown quantity. 
It is probably God and we cannot reach 
God on a stepladder, which is what a 


Code is. And probably a very short and 
rickety one. But lightness and strength 
in erection, volume and weight at the 
ground levels, certain obvious limited pat- 
terns, we may see make sense before our 
eyes. There are many variations of this. 
Hence the test. 

An architect comes closer to certain se- 
crets of nature in his practice if he ts 
master of organic Form than most artists 
and scientists. Although in any final anal- 
ysis we are all in the same category — 
making tests according to calculation or 
better than calculation — _ inspiration. 
Testing an inspiration? An expert in 


building construction would declare it an 
absurdity. 

But that « absurdity » has characterized my 
life. 

An architect is either on the winning side 
grasping the laws of nature or on the losing 
side, the side of dead data, the idée fixe, 
the rules of the Code. 

Most book data are the result of some 
testing process limited at the time by this 
and that circumstance. The most important 
of such data as we know serves only for a 
time, the length of time determined by 
how flexible the mind of the man and the 
formula were when the datum was fixed. 


Flexibility is the only chance a mind or a 
datum has for survival. 

Heraclitus was right. 

So Codes are the mental limitations of 
short men, short of experience, short of 
imagination, short of courage, short of 
common sense. 

A federal law should be enacted compelling 
the bureaucrats (those « blessed by a little 
brief authority ») to throw the codes out 
of the window every five years and enact 
new ones. Meanwhile (as it has already 
been done in England) a referendum should 
be set up as a Court of Appeals with 


better mental equipment than can be 


vs 


expected of the administration of codes. 
The referendum qualified to listen to 
ideas and give sanction to a likely experi- 
ment in structure — p er safeguards 
provided — in order that the data for the 
next five years may be a matter of record. 

from «An Autobiography », 1947 


ON THE RATIONAL QUALITIES OF ART 
The original impulses may reach as far 
inward as those of Shelley’s poet, be quite 
as ayward a matter of pure sentiment, 
and yet after the thing is done, showing 
its rational qualities, is limited in com- 
pleteness only by the capacity of whoever 


would show them or by the imperfection of 
the thing itself. 

This does not mean that Art may be shown 
to be an exact Science. 

«It is not pure reason, but it is 
reasonable ». 

It is a matter of perceiving and portraying 


the harmony of organic tendencies; is 


ginally intuirive because the artist nature 
ophetic gift that may sense these 
qualities afar. 
To me, the artist is he who can truthfully 
idealize the common sense of the tendencies 
in his chosen way. 
So I feel conception and composition to 


be simply the essence of refinement in or- 
ganization, the original impulse of which 
may be registered by the artistic nature as 
unconscioulsy as the magnetic needle vi- 
brates to the magnetic law, but which 1s, 
in synthesis or analysis, organically con- 
sistent, given the power to see it or not. 
And I have come to believe that the world 
of Art, which we are so fond of calling 
the world outside of Science, is not so 
much outside as it is the very heart qual 
ity of this great material growth as reli 
gion is its conscience. 
from «The Art and Craft of the Machine 

a talk given in Chicago, 1901 


LAW AND ORDER AS STRUCTURE 
OF BEAUTY 


As we pass along the wayside some blos- 
som with unusually glowing color or pret- 
tiness of form attracts us. Held by it we 
gratefully accept its perfect loveliness. But 
seeking the secret of its ineffable charm, 
we find the blossom whose more obvious 
claim first arrested our attention as nature 
intended, intimately related to the texture 
and shape of the foliage beneath it. We 
discover peculiar sympathy between the 
form of this flower and the system upon 
which leaves are arranged about the stalk. 
From this we are led on to observe a char- 
acteristic habit of growth and discover a 


resultant pattern of structure having first 
direction toward form deep down in roots 
hidden in the warm earth, kept moist there 
by a conservative covering of leaf-mould. 


Structure — as now we may observe 
proceeds from generals to particulars arriv- 
ing at the blossom, to attract us, proclaim- 
ing in its lines and form the Nature of the 
structure that bore it. We have here a 
thing organic. Law and order are the basis 
of a finished grace and beauty. « Beauty » 
is the expression of fundamental conditions 
in line, form and color true to those con- 
ditions and seeming to exist to fulfill them 
according to some thoughtful original design. 
Though our intelligence may in no wise 


prove Beauty the result of these harmo- 
nious internal conditions, that which through 
the ages appeals to our instinct as beautiful, 
we may realize, does not ignore these 
basic elements of law and order. They 
are ever present elements or are the 
actual conditions of the existence of 
Beauty. From the study of the forms, or 
styles which mankind has considered beau- 
tiful we see those living longest do in great- 
est measure fulfill these basic conditions. 
That anything grows is no concern of 
ours because the quality we call Life it- 
self is beyond us. We are not necessarily 
concerned with that initial gift of Life, 
and Beauty its essence, is for us as myste- 


eat 


rious as Life. All attempts to say what 
Life is are foolish, like cutting out the head 
of our drum to find whence comes the sound. 
But we may study with profit these mani- 
fest truths of form and structure; facts of 
form as related to function; material traits 
of line determining character. We may 
deduce laws of procedure inherent in all 
natural growths, to use as basic Principle 
for good building. We are ourselves a 
product of such natural law. These mani- 
festations of Principle are harmonious with 
the essence of our own being and so per- 
ceived by us to be good. We feel « the 
good, true and beautiful» to be essentially 
one with our own souls in any last analysis. 
Within us all there is at work a divine 
principle of growth to some good end. 
Accordingly we select as « good» what- 
ever is in harmony with innate law. 


from«The Sovereignity of the Individual», 
preface to «Ausgefihrte Bauten 
und Entwirfe», Berlin, 1910 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE AS 
RELATION OF LINE, FORM AND COLOUR 


To find inorganic things of no truth of 
relation beautiful is but to demonstrate the 
lack of beauty in oneself and one’s unfitness 
for any office in administering the Beautiful. 
So we may say that knowledge-of-cause- 
and-effect in terms of line, color and form 
as found in organic nature will furnish 
us with certain guide-lines within which 
any artist may sift materials, test motives 
and direct aims, thus roughly, blocking 
out, at least a rational basis to nourish his 
ideas and ideals of work. Great artists 
usually do this by instinct. The thing felt 
is divined by inspiration perhaps, as 
synthetic analysis of their works will 
show. Poetry (it is always prophecy) is 
— in itself — no matter to be thus 
demonstrated. But what is of great value 
to every in his research is knowledge 
of those facts of relation; those inherent 
qualities of line, form and colour which 
are in themselves a language of Truth as 
well as of sentiment and that characterizes 
the pine-tree as a pine as distinguished 
from those determining the willow as a 
willow ; characteristic traits the Japanese 
can seize graphically and unerringly reduce 
to simple geometry. 

Only by patient study to acquire knowiedge 
of Nature in this interior sense are guiding 
principles ever to be established by the 
Architect. Ideals gained by comprehension 
of these organic limitations are never lost. 
An artist having these may then defy his 
« education ». If he is really for Nature in 
this inward sense he may be a rebel against 
his time and its laws but never lawless in 
his work nor as himself. 


from«The Sovereignity of the Individual», 
Berlin, 1910 


STYLE AS AN HARMONIOUS 
AND LIVING ENTITY 


What is Style? Every flower has it; every 
animal too; every individual worthy the 
name, has style in some degree no matter how 


much sandpaper (the University) may have 
done for him. Style is a free product but, still, 
a by-product : the result of the organic work- 
ing in, and out of, a project entirely in char- 
acter, altogether and in one state of feeling. 
An harmonious entity of whatever sort in 
its entirety cannot fail of style in the best 
sense. Entity alone lives. 

So in all matters of Fine Art the individual 
feeling of the creative artist can give but 
the color of his own likes and dislikes — 
his own soul — to anything he shapes. His 
individuality (above personality) he gives — 
truly — but this will not prevent the build- 
ing he designs from being characteristic of 
those it was built to serve. Because what he 
gives is necessarily a solution of conditions 
those for whom it was built, themselves make. 


from «The Sovereignity of the Individual», 
Berlin, 1910 


FORM AS A NEW INTEGRAL ORDER 


The center of architecture remains un- 
changed because,—though all unconfessed or 
ill-concealed,—beauty 1s no less the true pur- 
pose of rational modern architectural endeav- 
or than ever. But today because of scientific 
attainment the modern more clearly perceives 
beauty as integral order; order divined 
as an image by human sensibility; order 
apprehended by reason, executed by science. 
Yes, by means of a greater science, a more 
integral order may now be executed than 
any existing. With integral order once estab- 
lished you may perceive the rhythm of 
consequent harmony. To be harmonious is 
to be beautiful in a rudimentary sense: a 
good platform from which to spring toward 
the moving infinity that is the present. 
Therefore the first great necessity of a 
modern architecture is this keen sense of 
order as integral. That is to say the form 
itself in orderly relationship with purpose or 
function: the parts themselves in order with 
the form: the materials and methods of work 
in order with both: a kind of natural 
integrity — the integrity of each in all and 
of all in each. This is the exacting new order. 
Wherein, then, does the new order differ 
from the ancient? Merely in this — the 
ancient order had gone astray, betrayed 
by « culture », misled by the historian. But 
the organic simplicity to be thus achieved 
as new is the simplicity of the universe 
which is quite different form the simplicity 
of any machine, just as the art of being 
in the world is not the same thing as making 
shift to get about in it. 

Internal disorder is architectural disease if 
not the death of architecture. Needed then, 
young man, by you who would become an 
architect, and needed as a very beginning, 
is some intellectual grasp, the more direct the 
better, of this radical order of your universe. 
An ispired sense of order you may have 
received as a gift — certainly the schools 
cannot give it to you. Therefore, to the 
young man in architecture, the word radical 
should be a beautiful word. Radical means 
«of the root» or «to the root» — begins 
at the beginning and the word stands up 
straight. Any architect should be radical 
by nature because it is not enough for 


him to begin where others have left off. 


from «To the Young Man in Architecture » 
in MODERN ARCHITECTURE, 1931 


ON THE UNIVERSALITY 
OF ARCHITECTURAL PRINCIPLES 


We have already observed that whenever 
architecture was great it was modern, and 
whenever architecture was modern human 
values were the only values preserved. And 
I reiterate that modern architecture in 
this deeper sense is novelty only to novi- 
tiates, that the principles moving us to 
be modern now are those that moved 
the Frank and Goth, the Indian, the 
Maya and the Moor. They are the same 
principles that will move Atlantis recreated. 
If there is architecture in Mars or 
Venus, and there is, at least there is the 
architecure of Mars and Venus themselves, 
— the same principles are at work there too. 
Principles are universal. 

If you approach principles from within you 
will see that many of the traditions we 
flattered to extinction by emulation never 
were even on speaking terms with prin- 
ciple, but were bound up with education by 
way of impotence or deadly force of habit, 
or what not? Modern architecture knows 
them now for impositions, and is gaining 
courage to cast them out, together with 
those who insist upon their use and adminis- 
ter them. This in itself you should grate- 
fully recognize as no small value of « the 
modern-movement », so-called. 

Goethe observed that death was nature’s 
ruse in order that she might have more 
life. Therein you may see the reason why 
there must be a new, and the new must 
ever be the death of the old, but this tra- 
gedy need occur only where «forms» 
are concerned, if you will stick to prin- 
ciple. It is because we have not relied 
on principle that the genius of the genus 
homo is now to be taxed anew to find an 
entirely new kind of building that will be 
a more direct application of power to 
purpose than ever before has existed in 
history. But again let us repeat that to 
secure beauty of the kind we perceive in 
external nature in the inflexible standardi- 
sation that characterizes that « power » 
today, we must not dramatize the machine 
but dramatize the man. 


from«To the Young Man in Architecture», 
in MODERN ARCHITECTURE, 1931 


WHAT IS ARCHITECTURE 


What is architecture anyway? Is it the 
vast collection of the various buildings which 
have been built to please the varying taste 
of the various lords of mankind? I think 
not. No, I know that architecture is life; 
or at least it is life itself taking form and 
therefore it is the truest record of life 
as it was lived in the world yesterday, 
as it is lived today or ever will be lived. 
So architecture I know to be a Great 
Spirit. It can never be something which 
consists of the buildings which have been 
built by man on earth. 


from «An Organic Architecture», 1939 ~ 


LOUIS KAHN E L’INCONTRO FRA MORFOLOGIA ORGANICA E RAZIONALE 


FONDAMENTI DELLA FILOSOFIA 
ORGANICA AMERICANA 


« Come mostruose, fluenti, vagabon- 
de e timide, come agili sono le vi- 
venti cose che noi chiamiamo paro- 
le. — Esse sono straordinarie e ma- 
giche, sono gli elfi e i folletti; il 
guerriero e il sacerdote, il basso e 
l’alto; il cane da guardia e la peco- 
ra, il tiranno e lo schiavo — di que- 
sto miracoloso mondo che noi chia- 
miamo linguaggio. Esse battono co- 
me martelli, vibrano come le tremu- 
le; come un rivolo che nasce da uno 
specchio d’acqua diventano un fiume 
che corre sinuosamente fra le colline, 
diventando più forte e più largo di 
mano in mano che gli affluenti vi 
concorrono con la loro portata; fin- 
ché appare confusamente in lonta- 
nanza l’estuario e l’Oceano della 
Vita. 

Le parole sono il più nocivo, il più 
ingannevole possesso dell’ umanità. 
Esse sono sature della pena di tutti 
i tempi. Esse trattengono nel più in- 
stabile equilibrio il vasto retaggio 
dell’umana follia, della sua dispera- 
zione, della sua lotta contro l’angelo 
del Fato; la sua vanità, il suo orgo- 
glio prima della caduta, la sua sem- 
pre risorgente speranza che si in- 
nalza come uno spirito alato dalla 
fossa del fallimento per volteggiare 
un poco nello splendore del sole, per 
ritornare nella polvere e di nuovo 
risorgere, di mano in mano che le 
diverse civiltà, così laboriosamente 
edificate, crollano ad una ad una. 

E tuttavia tutta la bellezza, la gioia, 
l’amore che l’uomo ha conosciuto, 
tutta la sua gentilezza, lo struggi- 
mento di cose migliori, il suo appas- 
sionato desiderio di pace e di stabi- 
lità in seno a un mondo che lo riem- 
pie di timore, mistero e adorazione; 


il cerchio giornaliero di pene e abi- 
tudini; la sua accettazione delle co- 
se così come sono; i suoi alti e su- 
blimi atti contemplativi, le sue splen- 
dide fantasticherie; il suo coraggio, 
il suo ostinato volere, la sua pazien- 
za nelle lunghe sofferenze, le sue 
estasi, i suoi sacrifici piccoli e gran- 


di — fino alla rinuncia alla propria 
vita per un’idea, un sentimento di 
pietà, un’ambizione — tutto ciò è 


contenuto nelle parole; perciò le pa- 
role sono pericolose se lasciate in 
libertà. Esse possono significare la 
distruzione dell’uomo, così come pos- 
sono indicare una via fuori dall’oscu- 
rità. Poiché Luce è una parola, Co- 
raggio è una parola, Visione è un’al- 
tra parola. Perciò è saggio usare le 
parole con cautela. Il loro contenu- 
to è così complesso ed esplosivo; e 
combinate insieme esse possono dar 
luogo al bello come all’orrido ». 

Questa meditazione di Louis Sulli- 
van, fondatore della filosofia organi- 
ca e Lieber Meister di Wright, è ri- 
portata nella sua Autobiography of 
an Idea ed è originata dalla con- 
siderazione del significato della pa- 
rola Personalità. Che cosa è la Per- 
sonalità dell'Uomo? Cosa significa 
veramente Personalità? Sullivan se 
lo chiede più volte nel corso del 
libro, e più o meno esplicitamente, 
finché una notte, studiando i suoi 
libri di storia fra due candele, nella 
camera d’affitto che abita per qual- 
che tempo a Parigi come studente 
dell’Ecole des Beaux Arts, di nuo- 
vo e insistente lo assilla il problema 
della definizione dell’Uomo. « Così 
egli — Louis — cominciò vagamen- 
te a delineare l’immagine dell'Uomo 
come una personalità senza limiti, 
nella quale si congiungevano tutta 
la potenza e il sapere delle razze, 
tutte le vicissitudini delle civiltà — 
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una presenza che sembrava muoversi 
con sicurezza, silenziosamente, attra- 
verso le profondità verso il nuovo 
secolo, indistinta ma reale dietro 
ogni foglio girato del calendario. 
Louis non riusciva a scacciare que- 
sta strana presenza che aveva evo- 
cato; essa sembrava immensa, in 
azione immediatamente dietro il ve- 
lo delle apparenze. Qualche giorno 
— egli disse — avrebbe localizzato 
questo fantasma e lo avrebbe fron- 
teggiato come un essere reale; poi- 
ché in ciò — egli disse — stava il 
segreto che l’uomo chiama verità ». 
Su questa intenzione, qui enunciata 
chiaramente ma formatasi embrio- 
nalmente e cresciuta insieme all’in- 
dividuo Louis Sullivan, si innesterà 
poi la filosofia organica del Lieber 
Meister, anch’essa d’altronde forma- 
tasi lentamente attraverso un proces- 
so di elaborazione continua, una fio- 
ritura la cui stagione investe, in mo- 
do straordinariamente coerente, l’au- 
tobiografia dell’autore che è appunto 
e proprio per questo anche l’autobio- 
grafia di un’idea. 

Credo sia difficile trovare un docu- 
mento più perfettamente e serrata- 
mente espressivo, addirittura mime- 
tico del processo di formazione di 
un’idea, singolarmente strutturato es- 
so stesso secondo le direttrici ideali 
di questa. Wright nella sua autobio- 
grafia svilupperà poi molto acuta- 
mente e secondo la sua personalità 
alcuni punti della filosofia organica 
dell’architettura: ma non ripeterà 
— nell’autobiografia — questa ge- 
niale e plastica o per meglio dire or- 
ganica identificazione di concreto ed 
astratto, empirico e logico, contin- 
gente-quotidiano e trascendente-in- 
formatore, sperimentale e formale. 
Le meditazioni di Louis Sullivan 
sulla Personalità dell'Uomo lo por- 


tano alle seguenti conclusioni: 1’Uo- 
mo è un essere ricco di Potere; è 
pieno di Necessità e queste cresco- 
no continuamente, ma insieme alle 
Necessità cresce anche il suo Potere 
che le fronteggia (potere dei mezzi 
di investigazione e scoperta e quin- 
di di scelta ecc.). 

Nell’architettura questo fronteggiar- 
si di Potere e Necessità si manife- 
sta attraverso il binomio Forma-Fun- 
zione. L'architetto che vuole eserci- 
tare la propria professione si trova 
innanzi tutto di fronte alla tradizio- 
nale codificazione degli Stili, ai 5 Or- 
dini ecc.; ma si trova anche a do- 
ver risolvere un certo numero di Ne- 
cessità. Alla tradizionale codificazio- 
ne degli Stili fa tuttavia riscontro 
una tradizionale idea dell'Uomo e 
delle istituzioni: essa si fonda su di 
una leadership intellettuale, morale 
e politica costituita, su di una con- 
cezione della storia basata su una 
serie consequenziale di fatti o avve- 
nimenti salienti, ufficiali e registrati. 
Ma Louis ha fatto una sua fonda- 
mentale scoperta: questi avvenimen- 
ti, queste punte emergenti che trac- 
ciano il percorso storico dell’Uma- 
nità, affondano oscuramente le pro- 
prie radici nell'Oceano della Vita, 
si diramano in profondità fino a co- 
prire un’area così vasta e incontrol- 
labile, che ogni sforzo per capirne 
il senso sarebbe vano, se il senso de- 
gli avvenimenti non fosse proprio 
questo; questo cioè del loro fondar- 
si sui più umili bisogni quotidiani 
di un’oscura massa oscuramente at- 
tiva attraverso i secoli e nelle diver- 
se civiltà; una massa attraverso cui 
il fantasma della Personalità del- 
l’Uomo avrebbe dovuto infine pren- 
dere corpo come qualcosa di reale 
ed effettivo, come la verità posta a 
base della nuova architettura. 
L’uomo nuovo dunque non è più 
l’autorevole depositario di verità co- 
stituite e istituzioni codificate; è 
invece più umilmente l’Uozzo delle 
Necessità, ma anche del Potere libe- 
ratore che gli permetterà di incana- 
lare e plasmare la struttura di que- 
ste Necessità in modo plastico e or- 
ganico in modo cioè da non soppri- 
mere l’urgenza delle funzioni, ma da 
esprimerle invece in modo comple- 
to, poiché, dice Louis, La Forma 
segue la Funzione o meglio anco- 
ra La Funzione crea ed organiz 
za la propria Forma. Ossia: la Vi- 


ta stessa manifesta il suo Potere at- 
traverso la creazione di forme ade- 
guate e funzionali che la esprimono. 
Il concetto di potenza vitale, del po- 
tere decisionale e creativo dell'Uomo 
è dunque legato alla effettiva cono- 
scenza dell’Uomo, la cui vera essen- 
za © Personalità è «...una entità 
sconosciuta, la cui esistenza è inso- 
spettata », ma che, alla fine, non è 
altro che « la nostra stessa Persona- 
lità spogliata di tutti i veli» pre- 
giudiziali e abitudinari. 

Wright non si occuperà più di in- 
dagare il problema dell’essenza e del 
potere dell’uomo, problema che 
Louis Sullivan era venuto faticosa- 
mente elaborando e mettendo a fuo- 
co anche a seguito di attente letture 
di autori del positivismo francese 
(Taine) e di autori come Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall. Ma ac- 
cetterà in pieno le conclusioni del- 
la filosofia organica di Sullivan de- 
rivandone una grande fiducia nel po- 
tere individuale di libera ricerca e 
invenzione al di fuori di ogni sche- 
ma costituito. 

Ciò che invece e in particolare inte- 
ressera Wright, sara lo sviluppo e 
l’approfondimento dei principi della 
morfologia organica liberamente e 
originalmente ripresi (1). 

Già da un punto di vista filosofico 
Wright si discosta notevolmente dal 
maestro: sullivaniana, è vero, è la 
consonanza fra Uomo e Natura, il 
senso delle stagioni, la coscienza 
dell’eterno fluire e dell’avvicendarsi 
dei cicli nascita-morte; sullivaniana 
è la fiducia pionieristica nella libera 
creatività dell’individuo contrappo- 
sta all’architettura ufficiale degli Stili 
e considerata come simbolo della 
nuova democrazia americana; sulli- 
vaniano infine è il sempre rinnovato 
stupore e la grande attenzione per 
i fenomeni vitali e le leggi della Na- 
tura. Ma già qui si può cogliere la 
differenza di due atteggiamenti pur 
molto simili: Sullivan osserva la na- 
tura con la mentalità dello scienzia- 
to, si interessa di botanica e minera- 
logia, studia le leggi di evoluzione 
degli organismi allo stesso modo con 
cui si interessa della struttura del 
linguaggio e della grammatica; le 
persone ad esempio lo incuriosisco- 
no in quanto tipi o unità morfologi- 
che individuali. Ma al tempo stesso 
la singolarità e unicità di queste fi- 
sionomie si sfuoca stemperandosi in 


un disegno che le trascende, proprio 
come nelle tavole che costituiscono 
il sullivaniano trattato A System 
of Architectural Ornament i con- 
torni elementari di foglie molto sem- 
plici trapassano per successive com- 
binazioni e metamorfosi nei ricchi 
grovigli vegetali che fagocitano que- 
ste forme comprendendole. Un esem- 
pio della sensibilità di Sullivan verso 
gli aspetti contradditori del reale si 
manifesta nel seguente episodio nar- 
rato in Autobiography of an Idea: 
ragazzo di 14 anni, accompagna 
il nonno in un viaggio attraverso 
gli Stati Uniti. A New York i 
ricordi del nonno si risvegliano ed 
egli tenta di raccontare al ragazzo di 
quando vi arrivò come emigrante; 
l’indifferenza del ragazzo per questi 
avvenimenti estranei colpisce il non- 
no e, di rimando, il ragazzo si rende 
conto che il bisogno di raccontare del 
nonno era dovuto al fatto che « Egli 
sapeva che la chiave del mistero 
umano e del fato giace avvolta e 
perduta in queste storie vissute e 
mai registrate ». 

Il ritmo incessante della crescita e 
del decadere degli organismi si con- 
chiude quindi nella comprensione 
dell’Infinito cui l’individuo si ab- 
bandona. Così infatti il poemetto 
pubblicato da Sullivan nel 1886 e 
intitolato Inspiration è diviso in 
3 parti: 1) Sviluppo: una canzone 
della primavera; 2) Decadenza: una 
fantasticheria dell’autunno; 3) L’In- 
finito: una canzone del mare. Il poe- 
metto si conchiude con un tragico 
appello del Poeta al mare perché 
gli dia risposta: 

Non respingermi o mare! Poiché io 
sono venuto / a te stanco con un 
lungo viaggio / che mi attende per 
il ritorno alla mia terra natale. / La- 
sciami posare ora fra / i rottami ac- 
cumulati su questo lido spazzato dal 
vento / come un frammentario se- 
gno della serenità divina. / Poiché 
io sono stato a lungo desideroso qui 
accanto / a te, mio unico desiderio 
andare alla deriva / in profonda me- 
ditazione, così come gli abbandonati 
gavitelli / ed essere portato da te 
sulla riva. 

Solo la resa all'infinito può riportare 
nelle terre sicure del finito: in Sul- 
livan è perciò sempre presente, in- 
sieme all’entusiasmo del conoscere 
e dello scoprire e alla curiosità dello 
studioso-scienziato, la drammatica | 


percezione dell’orizzonte che limita 
il nostro spazio conoscitivo, e la ne- 
cessità di un faticoso quanto oscuro 
lavoro di penetrazione dei dati di 
fatto contingenti. 

In Wright la dicotomia finito-infi- 
nito, conscio-inconscio si risolve in- 
vece in una fiduciosa consonanza del- 
l’individuo con la Natura; la Natu- 
ra è retta da un sistema di leggi, 
rappresenta un Ordine in cui ogni ar- 
chitettura, ogni opera d’arte rag- 
giunta deve inserirsi; il Bello non 
è che l’espressione di questo Ordine 
in cui la Vita si manifesta: noi stessi 
siamo Vita ed « ...entro di noi agi- 
sce il principio divino di sviluppo 
verso qualche buon fine ». 

La morte, dice Wright citando Goe- 
the, non è che un’astuzia della Na- 
tura per avere più Vita; e come la 
Vita ricomincia sempre da capo, 
così il giovane architetto deve co- 
minciare il suo lavoro radicalmente 
dall’inizio, rifiutando di proseguire 
sulla falsariga tracciata da altri. 
Quest'ultima proposizione è solo re- 
lativamente valida anche rispetto al- 
lo stesso lavoro di Wright: che, co- 
me sappiamo, non soltanto trova i 
suoi principi nella morfologia del 
Lieber Meister, ma si innesta, con 
le Prairie Houses, in un filone del- 
l’architettura americana tradiziona- 
le, e accoglierà in seguito suggeri- 
menti dell’architettura giapponese, 
indios, maya, ecc. 

Ma ciò che conta è che effettivamen- 
te l’architettura di Wright implica 
un concetto di tempo centrato sul- 
l’esperienza personale; intendo dire 
che nella enorme e sempre sperimen- 
talmente nuova produzione wright- 
iana non vi è mai, come del resto 
egli stesso voleva, una dialettica o 
una opposizione di elementi che in- 
crini o scalfisca in qualche modo la 
perfetta e congruente organicità del- 
l’insieme, il processo temporale e 
creativo vissuto come partecipazione 
soggettiva integrale a questo dispor- 
si della materia in piani e volumi 
secondo vene naturali: dove sono in 
gioco calcolati equilibri spaziali, il 
peso specifico e le qualità di assor- 
bimento luminoso dei materiali, le 
forze di gravità ecc. Wright si è co- 
scientemente allontanato a grandi 
passi dalla precisione volumetrica di 
Sullivan, dalla secchezza degli spigoli 
e delle partiture che la definiscono 
— e che riflette la disincantata ra- 


zionalità del suo procedimento com- 
positivo. La plasticità dell’ornamen- 
tazione che nell’architettura del Mae- 
stro aveva una funzione di contrap- 
punto strutturale, si risolve in 
Wright nell’assoluta congruenza spa- 
zio-forma-struttura. 

Questa congruenza si esplica fin dal- 
l’inizio nelle Prairie Houses, coll’eli- 
minazione della tradizionale costru- 
zione a scatola (più o meno buche- 
rellata per ricevere la luce all’inter- 
no) in favore di un libero equilibrio 
statico-formale di piani orizzontali 
(secondo assi ortogonali) ed elemen- 
ti verticali. 

L’infinito cosmico, VOrdine della 
Natura preso come termine assolu- 
to di raffronto, palpitano e si figu- 
rano nell’ortogonalità degli assi oriz- 
zontali indicanti, nelle 4 direzioni, 
l’aspirazione alla totalità. 

Questa aspirazione attraversa tutta 
l’opera di Wright: ora resa più enig- 
matica dall’inserimento della direzio- 
ne diagonale nel ritmo modulare or- 
togonale della pianta (nel progetto 
per il Nakoma Country Club, 1924; 
in Taliesin III, 1925; in Taliesin 
West, 1938; nel progetto per il 
Florida Southern College, 1938); 
ora espressa invece nel motivo del 
cerchio (nei Johnson Offices, 1936- 
1938; nel progetto per la Ralph 
Jester House, 1938; nel progetto per 
la casa Glenn Mc Cord, 1948; nel 
progetto per la casa Harry G. John 
Yr., 1948; nella Greek Orthodox 
Chuch, 1956; nel piano per la Great- 
er Baghdad, 1959; nel Key Pro- 
ject Apartment and Hotel Towers 
and Gardens, 1959-61; nel proget- 
to per l’Hotel Kona Coast of Ha- 
wai, 1959 ecc.); o addirittura enfa- 
tizzata e sviluppata nella spirale con- 
tinua su pianta circolare (nel pro- 
getto per il Gordon Strong Auto- 
mobile Objective and Planetarium, 
1925; nel Guggenheim Museum, fin 
dai primi schizzi di progetto del 
1943; nel progetto per la casa Keith, 
1947; nel Morris Shop, 1948; nel 
progetto per il garage di Pittsburg, 
1947; nella casa per Mr. and Mrs. 
David Wright, 1950; nel progetto 
per l'Opera House di Baghdad, 
1957). A queste forme simboliche 
si aggiunge la cuspide, la torre ap- 
puntita che si slancia assottigliando- 
si verso l’alto in una tensione dina- 
mica centrifuga, una specie di razzo 
puntato verso il cosmo, poiché, se la 


terra è la grande Madre — sembra 
dire Wright — all’Uomo suo figlio 
spetta l’intraprendenza emozionale e 
conoscitiva che lo proietterà in sem- 
pre nuovi strati dell'Essere. Nell’ope- 
ra tarda di Wright si moltiplicano i 
progetti di torri (esemplare, per tut- 
te è il Mile-High Skyscraper, 1956, 
che termina appunto in un’antenna) 
o di cuspidi che spesso si accompa- 
gnano al cerchio o all’andamento 
elicoidale (progetti per Baghdad, il 
triangolo d’oro di Pittsburg, Marin 
County). 

Ma si tratta davvero di simboli con- 
tradditori o non piuttosto di diver- 
se configurazioni di quell’Unità e 
Totalità cui ha sempre aspirato l’ar- 
chitettura di Wright? Dalla qua- 
ternità al cerchio, all’unità; dalle 
agresti Pairie Houses a Marin Coun- 
ty che dal punto di vista figurativo 
sembra, più che un centro civico, una 
Stazione Spaziale; o per esempio al 
Key Project, nella rotonda isola di 
Ellis vicino a New York, dove i gi- 
ganteschi pilastri di sostegno alle 
torri cilindriche sono controventati 
da cavi in acciaio fissati a terra, men- 
tre bolle semisferiche e depressioni 
circolari fanno lievitare il suolo co- 
me si trattasse di crateri e montagne 
lunari. Anche gli abitanti, i veicoli 
terrestri e quelli aerei (elicotteri) 
che animano le ultime prospettive 
dedicate alla città utopistica di Bro- 
adacre City sono ormai sull’orlo del- 
la fantascienza, del fumetto e, si po- 
trebbe dire, dell’arte Pop, se non 
mancassero invece completamente di 
humor o comunque di intenzionalità 
figurativa Pop. 

Attraverso una lunga serie di me- 
tamorfosi e di incarnazioni © 
reincarnazioni in forme seriali; in 
orizzontale aderenza alle praterie 
del Middle-West, in consonanza 
con le fibre vegetali del sahua- 
ro e del cactus nel deserto dell’Ari- 
zona (2), a sbalzo su corsi d’acqua o 
sull’oceano Pacifico da picchi roccio- 
si; dislocata in terrazze, in rampe, 
in piloni, secondo la natura del suo- 
lo e del paesaggio; ecco negli anni 
»50 questa prodigiosa liberazione di 
forme architettoniche che si affaccia 
ormai sul mondo utopistico della 
fantascienza. 

La parabola si è conchiusa e ancora 
ci domandiamo stupefatti come dia- 
mine è potuto avvenire tutto que- 
sto, cosa conviene pescare in questo 


calderone di mago alchimista dove 
al calore di un fuoco sacro che non 
sapremmo più ritrovare si fondono 
le più disparate sostanze. 

Poiché la grande forza di Wright, la 
sua costante aspirazione all’Unità e 
alla Totalità entro il processo del di- 
venire, questa corrente lenta e con- 
tinua in cui si alterano le forme di 
tutti gli esseri, ci sembra oggi anche 
la sua debolezza o il suo limite: che 
coincide appunto con l’assunzione e 
l’identificazione di un tempo psico- 
logico individuale con i grandi ritmi 
naturali. 


IL RAZIONALISMO EUROPEO 


Il terzo grande architetto americano 
dopo Louis Sullivan e Frank Lloyd 
Wright è Louis Kahn. La sua opera 
si situa tutta al di qua di quel ri- 
gido schermo cristallino che è il ra- 
zionalismo europeo, importato in 
America principalmente da Mies e 
da Gropius, e che si farà sentire spe- 
cialmente negli anni ’50. Questo 
schermo, come vedremo più avanti, 
opera sulla personalità e sull’archi- 
tettura di Louis Kahn come un fil- 
tro ottico attraverso cui il fascio di 
luce della temporalità wrightiana si 
scompone nuovamente in due tempi 
diversi e complementari: quello del 
contingente-individuale e quello del 
naturale-storico; quello del finito e 
quello dell’infinito; quello del con- 
scio e quello dell’inconscio. Vi è in 
ciò un ritorno alla dicotomia che 
aveva assillato Sullivan e che in lui 
aveva trovato espressione filosofica 
nella messa a fuoco di ciò che signi- 
fica realmente la Personalità del- 
l'Uomo e il suo Potere creativo in 
rapporto alle istituzioni e alla vera 
essenza di queste; ed espressione ar- 
chitettonica attraverso la necessaria 
combinazione e compresenza di forti 
volumi chiaramente scanditi e di 
una decorazione che li intacca come 
un prezioso « mal sottile » e li defi- 
nisce come tipicamente ottocen- 
teschi. 

Ma perché di nuovo, con la coscien- 
za di questa dicotomia, si riacquistas- 
se il senso dello spessore del lin- 
guaggio, insieme a una memoria e 
a una dimensione temporale tipica- 


mente moderne, era necessaria la 
pausa e la pietrificazione del flusso 
del divenire ad opera del raziona- 
lismo europeo. Era necessaria ap- 
punto la sospensione e l’eliminazio- 
ne dell’ordine causale e finalistico in 
favore di una sistematizzazione sta- 
tica e sincronica che si avvicinasse, 
per quanto possibile, ai metodi cono- 
scitivi della scienza. 

In modo analogo a quanto era suc- 
cesso più di un secolo prima in bio- 
logia con Cuvier, i razionalisti euro- 
pei attuarono una rivoluzionaria clas- 
sificazione delle forme e degli orga- 
nismi architettonici; come Cuvier si 
era domandato se non esistesse, al 
di là dei raggruppamenti classifi- 
catori della storia naturale di Linneo, 
un principio morfologico discrimi- 
natorio più intrinsecamente necessa- 
rio e connesso all’intima natura de- 
gli organismi biologici, e aveva iden- 
tificato tale principio con le funzioni 
vitali di questi organismi: così i 
razionalisti, al di là di tutte le pre- 
scrizioni e codificazioni stilistiche e 
descrittive dei trattati Beaux Arts, 
vincolarono la fenomenologia archi- 
tettonica al principio discriminatorio 
delle funzioni antropologiche-sociali, 
viste appunto come matrice determi- 
nante di ogni fatto architettonico. 
I tipi edilizi che nascono dal sistema 
classificatorio razionalista sono dei 
puri concetti statici e formalizzatori, 
un ordinamento statico dell’essere, 
non diversamente dai tipi biologici 
di Cuvier; non ammettono dunque 
l’ordine causale e dinamico del dive- 
nire che è alla base della filosofia ot- 
ganica e del concetto organico di 
funzione. Quando infatti Sullivan 
dice: « La Funzione crea ed orga- 
nizza la propria Forma » si riferisce 
esplicitamente a una funzione dina- 
mica, ossia a un processo vitale ver- 
so un fine, soggetto a un principio 
molto analogo a quello aristotelico 
dell’entelechia. Ciò risulta chiara- 
mente dagli esempi portati: «la 
quercia esprimeva la funzione quer- 
cia, come, ad esempio, il pino la 
funzione pino ». Dove la funzione 
quercia e la funzione pino sono in 
realtà degli organismi o strutture 
funzionali-naturali viste come pro- 
cesso di crescita nel tempo. 

Invece le funzioni antropologiche- 


sociali razionaliste sono una semplice 
griglia analitica, attraverso la quale 
si precisano le diverse possibilità di 
consistenza dei tipi edilizi. Queste 
possibilità di consistenza si basano 
su calibrature optimum degli ele- 
menti in gioco, calibrature che in- 
tendono raggiungere ed affermare 
degli standard (edilizi, urbanistici, 
sociologici, economici) universalmen- 
te validi ed accettabili in quanto ba- 
sati su oggettive unità di misura (le 
funzioni) nonché su oggettivi dati 
tecnologici e produttivi. 

Ma gli standard razionalisti benin- 
teso non hanno soltanto un valore 
scientifico e quantitativo di misura: 
hanno anche e contemporaneamente 
un valore di mezzo comunicativo e 
di scambio, dove appunto l’oggetti- 
vità della comunicazione è basata 
sull'adozione — per usare le parole 
di Gropius — di un comune de- 
nominatore. Ne consegue che il 
problema espressivo individuale non 
è più rilevante, né centrale al fatto 
artistico: e in ciò concordano le di- 
chiarazioni di Gropius, Mies, Taut, 
Haring. 

Mies nel 1924: « Noi ci interessia- 
mo oggi a problemi di natura gene- 
rale. Ciò che è individuale va per- 
dendo significato; il suo destino non 
ci interessa più. I più importanti ri- 
sultati in tutti i campi sono imper- 
sonali e i loro autori per la maggior 
parte sconosciuti. Essi fanno parte 
dell’inclinazione del nostro tempo 
verso l’anonimità ». 

Bruno Taut nel 1921: « Noi dob- 
biamo di nuovo affidarci con fiducia 
alla grande corrente che ci unisce a 
chi verrà dopo di noi, noi dobbiamo 
un’altra volta, così come all’epoca 
della più possente civiltà europea la 
costruzione delle cattedrali rimaneva 
a mezzo per decenni e tuttavia ve- 
niva ripresa e proseguita, fare no- 
stra una diversa misura del tempo, 
una misura grazie alla quale una vita 
umana possa trovare una realizza- 
zione tanto più grande appunto in 
quanto oggettivamente modesta ». 
E Hugo Haring nel 1932: « Verso la 
forma funzionale l’artista non può 
porsi che in un atteggiamento intrin- 
secamente contradditorio finché non 
dimette la propria individualità; 
perché nella ricerca della forma fun- 


zionale non si tratta di realizzare 
l’individualità dell’artista, ma di rea- 
lizzare l’essenzialità di un oggetto 
tecnico d’uso il più possibile per- 
fetto ». 

Perfino Le Corbusier, che è una fi- 
gura a sé del razionalismo europeo, 
considera le funzioni come un filtro 
indispensabile per fissare gli stan- 
dard produttivi. In Vers une 
architecture Le Corbusier scrive: 
« L'architettura... tocca con la sua 
oggettività gli istinti più brutali; 
allo stesso modo, con la sua astra- 
zione essa sollecita i sentimenti più 
elevati. L’astrazione architettonica 
ha questo di particolare e di magni- 
fico: che radicandosi nel dato di fat- 
to brutale essa lo spiritualizza, poi- 
ché il fatto brutale non è altra cosa 
che la materializzazione, il simbolo 
dell’idea possibile ». 

Questo passaggio diretto dal dato 
funzionale a quello formale e razio- 
nale quasi si trattasse di un passag- 
gio chimico di sublimazione della 
materia solida in vapore è caratte- 
ristico di Le Corbusier, del suo mon- 
do formale così libero eppure così 
legato a una visione classificatoria di 
elementi strutturali e funzionali. Le 
Corbusier è però, come ho detto, 
una figura tutta particolare del ra- 
zionalismo europeo, in quanto del 
razionalismo non accetta le estreme 
conseguenze: vale a dire il sostanzia- 
le decentramento dell’apporto sog- 
gettivo dal processo di creazione e 
ricerca, nonché l’esplicito tentativo 
di formalizzazione e di costruzio- 
ne statico-analitica del linguaggio 
espressivo, in rapporto a una sem- 
pre maggiore scientifizzazione di 
questo. 

Col razionalismo siamo dunque agli 
antipodi della morfologia organica: 
dove il problema espressivo e lin- 
guistico (così acutamente impostato 
da Sullivan come libertà creativa in- 
dividuale in rapporto al peso e al 
vincolo delle istituzioni, e risolto 
poi univocamente da Wright come 
rapporto esclusivo e assoluto Uomo- 
Natura) è comunque centrato sul- 
l’apporto soggettivo e articolato sul- 
l’ordine del divenire, della memo- 
ria temporale, della stratificazione 
diacronica. 


LOUIS KAHN E LO SPAZIO 
CONOSCITIVO MODERNO 


Penso che il significato e l’importan- 
za dell’architettura e del pensiero di 
Louis Kahn nascono, come un lumi- 
noso arco voltaico, fra i due poli 
opposti dell’organicismo americano 
e del razionalismo europeo. 
L’aspetto Beaux Arts dell’architet- 
tura kahniana così a lungo discusso 
e assunto come elemento caratteriz- 
zante-determinante e di primo pia- 
no, mi sembra invece soltanto se- 
condario e incidentale, non comun- 
que centrale all’effettivo significato 
storico che la sua opera assume 
per noi. 

Questo significato giace nella nuova 
dimensione ambigua, nella difficile 
compresenza di passato e presente, 
sincronico e diacronico, misurabile e 
non-misurabile che Kahn è riuscito 
a realizzare aprendo una fessura 
nei circoli chiusi dell’organicismo 
wrightiano e del razionalismo euro- 
peo. In sé e per sé queste due espe- 
rienze, questi due modi così coe- 
renti e conchiusi di affrontare un 
discorso sull’architettura non potreb- 
bero più dare conseguenze feconde: 
una scuola wrightiana valida non 
esiste, e il razionalismo europeo si 
è corrotto nel commercialismo dello 
« stile internazionale ». 

Si è spesso detto, e l’hanno detto an- 
che studiosi dei processi del pen- 
siero come ad esempio Max Werth- 
eimer, che quando ci si sforza lun- 
gamente e invano di trovare una so- 
luzione a un certo problema, si arri- 
va alla fine a capire che non esiste 
nessuna possibile soluzione del pro- 
blema, a meno che questo non ven- 
ga formulato diversamente. Cioè, 
come già acutamente Louis Sullivan 
aveva affermato in Autobiography 
of an Idea: nella formulazione stes- 
sa del problema è già contenuta la 
sua soluzione. 

Louis Kahn ha riformulato il pro- 
blema dell’architettura. Ha ricomin- 
ciato da capo, tornando a doman- 
darsi in modo analogo a Sullivan in 
che cosa consiste il Potere creativo 
dell’Uomo, che cosa è la sua Per- 
sonalità, che cosa sono le Istituzio- 
ni. Sullivan aveva dato una certa ri- 
sposta a queste domande, una rispo- 
sta che, schematizzata al massimo, 


suona così: « L’Uomo della nuova 
architettura è l'Uomo delle Neces- 
sità ma anche del Potere liberatore ».. 
In questa formulazione, fondativa 
dell’architettura organica e demo- 
cratica americana, si fronteggiano 
drammaticamente i due termini: Ne- 
cessità-Potere liberatore e creativo, 
tra i quali oscilla ogni opera vitale. 
E qui, in questa zona ambigua e 
oscura, dove non esiste alcuna cer- 
tezza se non quella oscuramente 
istintiva che preme e urge verso la 
realizzazione di ciò che è vitale, in 
questa angosciosa oscillazione fra 
soggettivo e oggettivo (ma non sa- 
rebbe molto più esatto ed espressi- 
vo, dire: fra conscio e inconscio?) 
si radica nuovamente il pensiero di 
Louis Kahn. Al di là della logica 
analitica razionalista e della de- 
miurgica volontà creativa wrightia- 
na, Kahn ritorna stranamente a de- 
finire il processo creativo e vitale in 
modo molto simile a Sullivan. Sul- 
livan aveva detto: « ...L’intelletto è 
un concetto moderno, sterile e insta- 
bile in se stesso, mentre l’Istinto è 
primordiale e creativo; è un potere 
così vasto, così incommensurabile e 
onnipresente che noi lo ignoriamo; 
poiché è l'immenso potere di tutti i 
tempi che dorme e sogna; è quel 
potere nel cui sogno noi sognamo 
— anche se nelle nostre questioni 
pratiche, nella nostra caparbia, fred- 
da, avveduta, sospettosa e calcola- 
trice oculatezza ci abbandoniamo in 
modo evidente a torbidi sogni, poi- 
ché ci siamo affidati all’Intelletto; e 
ci prostriamo in fatale adorazione 
su di una canna scossa al vento ». 
Ciò che Sullivan chiama Istinto, 
Kahn chiama Sentimento (Feeling) 
e lo connette alla Psiche (o incon- 
scio). La Psiche non è altro che 
l'immenso potere incommensurabile 
e onnipresente di cui parla Sullivan, 
la fonte di tutti i nostri sogni e desi- 
deri, dei nostri impulsi vitali e crea- 
tivi: « La Psiche (è) — dice Kahn 
— la sorgente di ciò che una cosa 
vuole essere ». 

Questa sorgente è in noi e contem- 
poraneamente fuori di noi, è qual- 
cosa che ci appartiene e ci sfugge 
allo stesso tempo. La linea di frat- 
tura su cui si fronteggiano Necessità 
e Potere liberatore e creativo attra- 


versa tutto il nostro campo di co- 
scienza fino ad arrivare all’origine 
dell’atto creativo: là dove ciò che sta 
per prendere forma è sollecitato da 
noi eppure già vuole essere per con- 
to proprio (« Attraverso ciò che lo 
spazio desidera d’essere — dice 
Kahn — l’ignoto si rivela all’archi- 
tetto »), è nuovo e antico insieme, è 
una entità sconosciuta e contempora- 
neamente un’Istituzione. Non è for- 
se questo infatti il significato delle 
Istituzioni? Noi stessi ne siamo 
gli artefici eppure esse ci limita- 
no e ci trascendono secondo leg- 
gi proprie; il linguaggio stesso è 
un’Istituzione; e in realtà il nostro 
campo conoscitivo-espressivo non è 
affatto una superficie liscia e con- 
tinua: non è né quella diacronica e 
psicologica di Wright né quella sin- 
cronica formalizzante del raziona- 
lismo, ma è invece un groviglio di 
crepe e fessure ove premono forze 
sconosciute. Le Funzioni razionali- 
ste... possiamo in effetti darle per 
scontate e acquisite una volta per 
tutte? Possiamo davvero illuderci 
che siano razionalmente misurabili? 
Attraverso il reticolo che le defini- 
sce e le misura si intravvede la mi- 
tica profondità senza fine delle Isti- 
tuzioni il cui cono d’ombra si proiet- 
ta fino ad alterare la chiarezza della 
partitura funzionale. 

Proviamo a invertire il sistema co- 
noscitivo-espressivo e a fare appello, 
invece che a un sistema classificato- 
rio esteriore, alla nostra volontà cen- 
trale d’ordine (l'Ordine della Natu- 
ra di Wright): ecco che questo Ordi- 
ne della Natura ci sfugge lasciandoci 
con un bagaglio di forme vuote di 
senso, proprio perché la Natura è 
per definizione tutto ciò che esiste al 
di fuori di noi e senza di noi. 

Ma se si rinuncia finalmente all’illu- 
sione di una continuità operativa 
concreta e tangibile, sia essa la con- 
tinuità razionale, quantitativa ed 
extrasoggettiva delle funzioni, oppu- 
re la continuità psicologica, tempo- 
rale e soggettiva della coscienza 
wrightiana; se si ammette che ogni 
nostro atto cosciente si profila sul 
non-conscio, su di un passato che 
ci appartiene solo in misura infini- 
tesima e su di un presente che ci è 
per la massima parte estraneo; se si 


riconosce che ogni nostra funzione, 
per il fatto stesso di essere una fun- 
zione umana e sociale, si trascende 
ipso facto in Istituzione; se d’altra 
parte si ammette che il significato 
più autentico delle Istituzioni è 
quello originario (e che perciò pa- 
radossalmente le nega in quanto 
istituzioni storiche); che le Neces- 
sità e Funzioni umane sono sempre 
più complesse, nuove e variate, ep- 
pure sempre identiche a se stesse; 
e che perciò l’uomo, alla ricerca del- 
la propria natura, si avvicina inde- 
finitamente alla ricerca dell’origine; 
se si ammette tutto questo ci si tro- 
verà allora assai vicino al pensiero 
di Louis Kahn. La teoria delle Isti- 
tuzioni è centrale a questo pensiero, 
poiché qui, nelle Istituzioni, sono 
indistricabilmente congiunti il mi- 
surabile e l’immisurabile, ciò che 
attiene alla pura funzione fisica e 
ciò che la trascende simbolicamente 
e la costella in sistemi significanti 
sempre diversi. Ogni sistema è un 
mondo a sé, un insieme coerente 
ed organico in cui l’architetto si li- 
mita a creare «ciò che una cosa 
desidera d’essere » entro le leggi del 
sistema. Ma contemporaneamente 
ogni cosa rimanda all’origine, a quel 
desiderio di vita e di essere che 
presiede a ogni Istituzione umana e 
alla realizzazione stessa dell’essere 
dell’uomo. Quando Kahn dice: « La 
Psiche è la sorgente di ciò che ogni 
cosa vuole essere » intende dire che 
la vita (o la spinta all’essere) ci attra- 
versa ma non ci appartiene in pro- 
prio e petciò l’uomo si trova curio- 
samente decentrato rispetto alla pro- 
pria opera: la quale, come espressa- 
mente dice Kahn, rappresenta un 
raggiungimento tanto più alto quan- 
to meno attiene al Design (ossia al 
contingente, al misurabile e al sog- 
gettivo) e quanto più invece attie- 
ne alla Forzza (ossia al trascendenta- 
le, all’immisurabile e all’universale). 
Fra Forma e Design il processo crea- 
tivo avviene come un processo inde- 
finitamente ripetuto di andata e ri- 
torno, attraverso cui si tesse laborio- 
samente la trama dell’opera; che 
è un nastro teso sul non-omogeneo, 
sul non-continuo, ossia infine, sul- 
l’inconscio. 

Quasi inavvertitamente dalle consi- 


derazioni di Sullivan, grevi del senso 
della storia, siamo passati alle enun- 
ciazioni di Kahn, che sembrano in- 
vece prescindere da ogni possibilità 
di inserimento consequenziale-tem- 
porale. La ricerca dell’origine e del- 
l’Idea Prima non rappresentano in- 
fatti un salto al di sopra e al di là 
della fenomenologia dei tipi edilizi 
storici? Non raccomanda forse Kahn 
esplicitamente di dimenticare i modi 
sterili e falsi dell’edilizia corrente 
per reinventare in modo completo 
l'organismo architettonico? Del re- 
sto le forme Beaux Arts della sua 
architettura hanno una funzione figu- 
rativa molto precisa, attestando il 
particolare processo creativo kahnia- 
no, incurante di effettive e legittime 
successioni temporali e pronto allo 
scarto della memoria e alla misterio- 
sa selezione formale, tanto più miste- 
riosa in quanto la forma emerge da 
un mondo sommerso. Di qui il diftu- 
so pregiudizio che l’architettura di 
Louis Kahn sia accademica, monu- 
mentale e al di fuori della storia. 
In realtà, gli archi, i cerchi, i qua- 
drati, i cilindri, i lucernari, le esedre 
e gli assi di simmetria che originano 
in modo sempre più ricco e com- 
plesso questa architettura danno 
luogo, una volta realizzati, a fragili 
e possenti simulacri del discontinuo 
e del non-omogeneo, di ciò che è 
nostro e al medesimo tempo non ci 
appartiene. Le nitide superfici delle 
murature sono sottili membrane usa- 
te in modo duttile e audace, rimandi 
continui di luce e di ombra, filtri 
estremamente raffinati e complessi 
del campo energetico luminoso; ma 
la luce indotta da queste superfici 
è una luce irreale, è una luce autre. 
Quanto più è evidente l’intelligen- 
te e pertinente uso del Design nella 
giusta scelta dei materiali, nella per- 
fetta tecnica esecutiva e di dettaglio, 
nella meticolosa denuncia di tutte le 
forze statiche in gioco, tanto più il 
misurabile si trascende nell’immisu- 
rabile e, da ciò che è fisicamente e 
tangibilmente presente, da superfici, 
fessure, buchi e pozzi di luce soffia 
come un’aria metafisica e senza pe- 
so — senza il peso s’intende della 
gravità terrestre — ma in compenso 
allusiva della profondità e dello spes- 
sore mnemonico e di tutto ciò che 


nel suo fragile, contingente, fisico e 
quasi miracoloso equilibrio presente, 
questa architettura « non è ». 

Ciò che è si può sempre infatti defi- 
nire come il prodotto provvisorio, 
labile, limitato fin che si vuole, di 
tutto ciò che non è, di questa forza 
incommensurabile e immane che pre- 
me e sollecita sempre nuovi eventi. 
In questo senso, e quasi capovol- 
gendo i termini del problema, l’archi- 
tettura di Kahn recupera il senso 
della storia e ripropone il tema di 
fondo della poetica di Sullivan: quel- 
lo cioè dello spessore e del peso del 
linguaggio, del suo pericoloso cari- 
co semantico che non si può elu- 
dere e con cui sempre deve cimen- 
tarsi ogni intervento creativo. Ma 
in Sullivan, che pure aveva sentito 
fortemente l’attrazione verso ciò che 
« non è », il senso della storia e la 
resa  all’Infinito rappresentavano 
soltanto il necessario contrappeso, 
ovvero la fase alterna di ciò che 
« è » e che nasce alla luce; come il 
seme deve giacere nell’oscurità della 
terra per poi vegetare e fiorire, così 
l’artista si immerge nelle profondità 
della vita e del linguaggio prima di 
creare qualcosa di nuovo. Il peso 
semantico del linguaggio e lo spesso- 
re della Personalità dell'Uomo sono 
in realtà soltanto il fertile terreno da 
cui sorgerà il Potere creativo che 
presiede a ogni autentico organismo 
architettonico, al suo perseguire e 
raggiungere la propria forma (in mo- 
do analogo agli organismi naturali) 
attraverso le oscillazioni, le fasi, le 
stagioni del divenire. 

In Khan invece la dicotomia finito- 
infinito ha un senso diverso; non 
implica certo il dinamismo vitale di 
Sullivan verso un fine formale- 
formativo. Ripropone piuttosto lo 
spazio conoscitivo moderno; questo 
spazio in cui, dopo il filtro del ra- 
zionalismo europeo, il soggettivo e 
l’individuale possono realizzarsi sol- 
tanto limitandosi, negandosi, auto- 
decentrandosi; ma dove d’altra par- 
te l’assunzione della finitezza sog- 
gettiva, nel suo incessante interro- 
garsi sul mito dell’Origine, rimette 


in questione in modo problematico 
e vitale le classificazioni sincroniche 
e logiche del razionalismo prospet- 
tando, dietro il fragile, immobile, 
provvisorio schermo di queste, la 
forza oscura e cieca del divenire in 
atto e l’inevitabile erosione del 
tempo. 


MORFOLOGIA ARCHITETTONICA 
IN LOUIS KAHN 


Da un punto di vista più specifica- 
tamente architettonico-spaziale la cri- 
tica kahniana alle classificazioni fun- 
zionali razionaliste comporta lo scar- 
dinamento del sistema trilitico e di 
tutti i dati che hanno poi definito 
il razionalismo come il cosiddetto 
« stile internazionale »; e cioè: pian- 
ta libera, ovvero indipendenza fra 
spazio funzionale e struttura; faccia- 
ta libera (la facciata brise-soleil di 
Le Corbusier o il curtain-wall) che 
pure consegue all’indipendenza di 
spazio funzionale e struttura; infine, 
il contenimento di detto spazio in 
volumi prismatici geometricamente 
puri ma funzionalmente non artico- 
lati in modo plastico e duttile, se- 
condo le esigenze funzionali. 

Ma proprio questa era stata la ri- 
cerca di Wright fin dall’inizio, da 
quando, giovane ventenne, si era pro- 
posto l’abolizione della scatola mu- 
raria e la realizzazione di una pla- 
sticità organica formale liberamente 
espressiva delle funzioni. Ed ecco 
che ora la ricerca morfologica di 
Frank Lloyd Wright, questo ricco 
patrimonio che sembrava dover re- 
stare inutilizzato nei libri di storia 
dell’architettura, riappare (dopo un 
ennesimo processo di metamorfosi in 
coerente omaggio all’inno wrightia- 
no alla vita) a sostenere, in modo 
a prima vista irriconoscibile, l’espe- 
rienza di Louis Kahn. 

La teoria degli spazi serventi e de- 
gli spazi serviti (applicata fin dalle 
prime opere e particolarmente evi- 
dente nelle Torri di Filadelfia); il ri- 
fiuto del « package » e la ricerca di 
organismi architettonici sempre più 
articolati e complessi (dalle Torri di 


Filadelfia ai Laboratori Salk, alla 
Scuola di Ahmedabad, al palazzo 
dell'Assemblea di Dacca) dove l’evi- 
denziazione volumetrica formale del- 
le diverse funzioni si unisce all’in- 
venzione di nuovi e raffinati sistemi 
di dosaggio luminoso; tutti questi 
elementi ci propongono un’architet- 
tura di forme apette e integrate col 
plein air del paesaggio circostante. 
In ciò Kahn consegue a Wright e 
ne accetta l'insegnamento. Ma come 
ho già detto prima l’unità della tem- 
poralità wrightiana si scinde in Kahn 
nella dicotomia del finito e dell’in- 
finito, del contingente-individuale e 
del naturale-storico. L’integrazione 
fra architettura e plein air non può 
dunque più avere in Kahn lo stes- 
so significato che aveva in Wright; 
poiché mentre Wright cercava la 
conferma dell’integrità totale orga- 
nica dell’ordine naturale, Kahn si 
limita a constatare che l’organismo 
architettonico, in quanto prodotto 
soggettivo e finito, si profila sem- 
pre sull’infinito naturale e cosmico. 
E la forma aperta, questa costella- 
zione o sistema di forze in equili- 
brio dinamico, diventa allora l’indi- 
zio dell’infinito spaziale in cui si 
colloca. MARIA BOTTERO 


(1) I principali punti in cui fin dall’inizio si 
articola il pensiero di Wright sono i seguenti: 
1) il concetto di Plasticita dell’architettura, che 
egli sviluppa con mirabile coerenza investenda 
l’intera costruzione di una continuità espressivo 
e strutturale (la Forma e la Funzione sono una 
unità inscindibile, dice Wright) fino ad espri- 
merlo in modo assolutamente coerente e totale 
negli uffici e nella torre-laboratorio della società 
Johnson a Racine (sui giornali dell’epoca lo stu- 
pore per la novità formale di questo edificio si 
concretò nell’immaginifico e fantastico paragone 
di una donna che nuota nuda nell’acqua); 2) il 
concetto di Semplicità organica della Forma, intesa 
come un insieme unitario e indivisibile di parti 
strettamente relazionate; 3) il riconoscimento del 
valore strutturale, espressivo e compositivo che 
inerisce alla specifica natura dei materiali; 4) 
il concetto di Stile come processo compositivo. 


(2) È curioso per esempio notare come nel 
disegno per il progetto Wellington and Ralph 
Cudney House, San Marcos-in-the-Desert, Arizona 
1927 (pubblicato nel libro edito dal Museum of 
Modern Art: The Drawings of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, 1962) la muratura della casa è mimetiz- 
zata con le piante di Sahuaro ed espressa grafica- 
mente in modo del tutto analogo. 


«... And more and more the column wants to feel its strenght outside and it leaves a hollow 
hollow. And if you magnify this thought the column gets bigger and bigger and bigger, 
And this was the basis of the design for the Capitol in Pakistan». 


and the periphery gets thinner and thinner and inside is à 


inside, more and more, and it becomes conscious Î 


LOUIS KAHN: STATEMENTS ON ARCHITECTURE 


from a talk given at the Politecnico di Milano in January 1967 


I want first to begin by saving that architecture does not exist. 

What does exist is a work of architecture. And a work is an offering to architecture in the hope 
that this work can become part of the treasury of architecture. 

All building is not architecture. 

One of the most important aid in the work that I do comes from the realisation that any building 
belongs to some institution of man. 

And I have the greatest reverence for those inspirations from which the establishment of insti- 
tutions came and from the beauty of the architecture interpretations. But we solved it from tt. 
Think of one glorious expression which was inspired by Adrian. Adrian wanted a place where 
everyone could worship equally. The Pantheon was the result. 

How wonderful the interpretation which gave us a circular building from which one could not 
derive a formalistic ritual. And how so genious was the tracing of the only opening to the sky. 
I must relate you an experience in my conduct of school recently. 

The problem was a monastery. 

We began by assuming that no monastery existed up to now. 

I was a hermit who had the idea of socializing elements, of bringing them together into a single 
self-complement. 

We had to forget the word monk, the word refectory, the word chapel, the cell. 

For two weeks we did nothing. Then and Indian girl said: I believe the cell is the most important 
element of this community and that the cell gives the right for the chapel to exist, and the chapel 
gives the right for the refectory to exist, and the refectory gets its right from the cell, and that 
the retreat is also given by the cell and that the workshops are all made by right of the cell. 
Another non-catholic, also an Indian, said I agree with Menah. 

But, he said, I want to add another important realisation, and that is that the cell must be equal 
to the chapel, the chapel is equal to the refectory and the refectory is equal to the retreat, every 
part is equal to the other, one is not better than the precedent or than another. 

The designs of these two Indian students, I must say, were rather inferior but the inspiration 


of their talk was certainly a great guide to the class. 
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The most brilliant student, an Englishman, produced a marvellous design in which he invented new 
elements. One was the necessity for a fireplace which dominated the monastery. And he also 
traced the refectory a half a mile away from the center and in the wake of the retreat, saying 
that it was such an honour for the retreat to be near the monastery, for an important arm of 


the monastery had to be given to it. 


I am sure that if a program of requirements was given first in this problem, no such thought will 
come to the class. 

The nucleus of the very beginning monastery was not a loss but new realizations came to it by 
reconsidering the spirit of the monastery. 

It is for this reason my interest in this nucleus, in form realisation, form meaning, the realization 
of inseparable parts of something. 

It is for this reason also that I came to the realization that in doing the Magistery Chamber of the 
capital of Pakistan — I had to introduce a mask in the entrance. 

It is for this same reason that when dr. Salk came to my office and wanted to have a biological 
laboratory built and when he mentioned that he would like to invite Picasso there, I sudden- 
ly had the idea of having a meeting place of the unmeasurable and the science laboratory 
was the center of the measurable. 

In the monastery which I am doing myself, which is the same monastery of which I gave the 
problem, I have myself discovered other things which are the contrary to discovery of the class. 
For instance I have a gateway building. This gateway is the transition between the inside and the 
outside, I mean is the center of the Ecumenical Council. 

It is not in the program, it comes from the spirit and nature of the problem. 

This is why I think it is so important that the architect does not follow the program but simply 
uses it as the point of departure of quantity, not of quality. 

For the same reason that the program is not architecture — it is merely instruction, it is like a 
prescription by a druggist. 

Because in the program there is a lobby which the architect must change to a place of entrance. 
Corridors must be changed to galleries. Budgets must be changed to economy and areas must be 
changed to spaces. 

The inspirations of man are the beginning of his work. 

The mind is the soul, the spirit and the brain, the brain is purely physical. 

That is why a machine will never be able to compose Bach. 

The mind is really the center of the unmeasurable, the brain is the center of the measurable. 
The soul is the same and all. Every mind is different. Every one is a singularity. 

The inspirations come from the walks through life and through the making of man, the inspiration 
to live gives a life to all institutions of medicine, of sport, of those manifestations of man that come 
from the inspiration to live forever. 


The program that you get and the translation you make architecturally must come from the spirit 


of man, not from the program. 

The inspiration to learn is the making of all institutions of learning. 

The inspiration of question is probably the center of all philosophy, and religion. 

The inspiration to express, which I think is the most powerful inspiration, is the center of all art. 
And art is the language of God. 

Structure is the maker of light. 
A square building is constructed like a square and its light must give evidence to the square. 

An oblong must be constructed like an oblong. 

Same with, the, circular, same ‘with the building which is more fluid and still must find its in- 
struction internally in its making which is actually geometric. 

I just want to tell you one more story. 

It’s about a man in my office who doesn’t do any work. 

But I gladly pay him because he helps me think. 

Once in class — and he attended class — in explaining that structure is the maker of light I 
introduced the idea of the beauty of the greek columns in relation to each other and I said the 
column was no light — the space was light. 

But the column feels strong not inside — the column — but outside the column. 

And more and more the column wants to feel its strenght outside and it leaves a hollow inside, 
more and more, and it becomes conscious of the hollow. 

And if you magnify this thought the column gets bigger and bigger and bigger, and the periphery 
gets thinner and thinner and inside’ is a court. 

And this was the basis of the design for the Capitol in Pakistan. 

One day I walked into the elevator and I found him in there — he is about 6 ft. 5 — and he didn’t 
see me, he had his hands like this, thinking, you see, and I walked in like a crumbled piece of 
paper under him. 

When we walked out, both of us, to the same floor he said: oh! — he saw me. 

And then I walked — my room is next to the elevator — so that he put his whole frame inside 
the door while I sat at my table and — as if he were in the other room somehow, he is so tall, you 
see — he wanted to say may I come in, you see. I said sit down. He said to me : Professor, I’ve 
been thinking: is the interior of the column hope? 

I knew it wasn’t hope, though I made believe that I was thinking about it. I looked down to the 
window and I tumbled with some papers. 

And I said: would you accept inspiration? 

He said yes. 

And it is what I am trying to say only — 1s that everything that you use is under scrutiny, there 
is nothing finished. And the door is open, very open, to the realization of wonderful new insti- 


tutions. And the wonderful way in which they can be made by inspiring composition and inspiring 


engineering. 
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RICHARDS MEDICAL 
RESEARCH BUILDING 
AND BIOLOGY 
BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


COMPLETED 1961: BIOLOGY 
BUILDING ADDITION 
COMPLETED 1964 
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1. View of the towers showing 
relationship to campus dormitory ; 


2. Elevation facing the campus dormitory ; 


3. Elevation facing the garden; 

4. Open passage from campus 

dormitory to the garden; 5. The 
ceiling structure of the entrance porch ; 
6. The structural system; 

7,8,9,11,13,14. Details of the elevation 
seen from the garden; 10. Ground floor 


plan; 12. Typical floor plan. 
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The Richards Laboratories made Kahn’s 
reputation throughout the world. 
They were at first hailed as a triumph 
of empirical reason because of their 
articulation of service towers 

and laboratory floors — of what Kahn 
called «served » and «servant » 
spaces — and for the rigorous clarity 
of their pre-cast concrete structure. 
Time has cast some doubt upon the entire 
reasonableness of the conception 


in all its functional aspects, but it has 


not diminished the buildings physical 
presence or their historical 
importance. 

Indeed, few buildings make epochs, 
but the Richards Laboratories 
probably did so. Their vertical massing 
and broken silhouette, 

a somber march of towers, instantly 
created a new sense of form 

for a rising generation of young 
architects. This overpowering 


visual influence earned Kahn 


the enmity of various rationalistic 
critics upset by the fact that buildings 
so problematical could be so 
unquestionably splendid. Because, for all 
their faults — and they are numerous: 
no sun protection, cramped 

and illogically articulated spaces, 

fake library carrell windows 

in the second campaign, 

and so on — the Richards buildings 
cannot be divested of their stern 


grandeur. The dry interlocking 


of the elements of their structural 
skeleton is almost cruelly systematic, 
an implacable grid, while the service 
towers of vents and stairways loom dark 
and foreboding 

in their medieval forms. 

It is what all such laboratories are, 

but no others embody: a grim city 

of heroic effort and a castle of pain, 
cemented by the blood of animals, 

an unbending monument to the human 


confrontation with death. 


BRYN MAWR 
COLEEGE 

BRYN MAWR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPLETED 1965 
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1. Sketch; 2. From top to bottom: f si | ae 
bed rooms level plan; longitudinal | È =i 
section ; entrance level plan; | 

3-7 Exterior views; 8. The main 

entrance; 9. Detail of the main entrance 

door; 10. The entrance hall ; 

11-15. Details of the entrance 

hall; 16. The living room; 17. The 

dining room; 18-20. The stairs 

connecting the entrance hall with 

the bed rooms floor. 2 


The Dormitory for Bryn Mawr is a sister 
to the Unitarian Church 

in Rochester. Both buildings light 

their main spaces through windows 
housed in monumentally-scaled hoods 
Projecting above the roof, while 

their walls are made to advance 

and recede in depth 

through the reception of light 

Window bays. But while the Unitarian 
Church is harsh and masculine in brick, 
the Dormitory is lyric in its Tuscan 
cladding of gray slate and precast 


NA RI, N» 
Sah x 


concrete binding trim — a sheathing 
as industrially realistic as synthetic 
plastics and considerably more logical 
over cinder block here. 

The Dormitory is also strikingly well 
sited. From above, 

it is a low garden wall which receives 
the path from the main campus; 
from below a fine high palisade 
stretched across its military crest. So 
flexible do the exterior mass 

and the interior spaces seem to be 
that one is never aware of the fact 


that the plan is made up of three rigid 
squares point to point. 

The interior spaces are appropriately 
less heroic and more baronially 

domestic than those in Rochester. 

The smooth concrete stair housings 

of the central hall make a marvellous 
setting for girls to appear in. They create 
an environment at the scale 

of those painted by Giotto, with openings 
like the windows through which 

his angels burst, and in which they 


are lovingly framed. 
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SALK INSTITUTE 
FOR BIOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 

SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 


LABORATORY BUILDINGS 
COMPLETED 1965 


The Salk Center is an example 

of what can occur when great clients 
and architects 

come together. Dr. Jonas Salk 

had made an exhaustive survey of 
laboratory buildings before he saw 
the Richards Laboratories, understood 
their meaning, and chose Kahn 

to design his Center. As a place 

for philosophical contemplation 

as well as for basic research, 

the laboratories at the Salk Institute 
are joined by individual studies, from 
which each of the resident fellows 
will have a view of the Pacific. 

In the laboratory proper 

the somewhat pinched quality of the 
Richards solution totally disappears, 
as huge Vierendeel trusses, 

the mature descendants of those 

in the A.F.L.-C.1.O. building, 


span vast, uninterrupted spaces 


1. Site model (plan); 2. The laborator, 
buildings seen from the ocean; 

3. Site model (view from the ocear 

4. Cross section; 5. Plan. 
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and house the service equipment 

within themselves. 

A long gallery visually separates 

the laboratory volume from the stairs 
to the studies and the bridges 

to the open loggias where outdoor 
seminars will presumably be held. 

In their forms the stairs 

passionately abandon the laboratories 
and rush up to the secluded studies, 
which are perched out in space like 
houses in a tree. Teak wall panels 

are set in their concrete frames like 
wooden shields. The studies respire 
with the will to be alone, and their walls 
push violently out into the garden 

and toward the sea. 

Concrete poured in wooden forms 
coated with plastic, hence concrete clear, 
smooth, and richly jointed, 

soft lead forced into the bolt-holes 
from its forms; teak in board widths 

to allow for the expansion 

and contraction of its panels within 

the concrete planes and under the salt 
wind from the sea: Pentelic marble 
could do no more to make us weep 

for the splendour of the earth’s resources 


and the resolute terror of mortal man. 


25,26 27. Internal frontage of the 
right-hand laboratory building : 

views from the porches of facing laboratory 
building; 28,29,30. Right-hand laboratory 
building: an open loggia, stairs and open 
passages connecting the laboratory block 
to the secluded studies; 31. Right-hand 
laboratory building: detail of the 

internal frontage, facing the 

garden; 32,33. The laboratory 

buildings seen from the entrance road ; 
34. View from the garden 


toward the ocean. 


SECOND CAPITAL 
OF PAKISTAN 
DACCA, 

EAST PAKISTAN 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


The drawings for the Second Capital 
of Pakistan, at Dacca, offer a clear 
demonstration of Kahn’s 

system of what he calls Form and Design. 
The first shapes of the overall plan were 
symmetrical configurations; in Kahn’s 
terms, pure Form. Since that time they 
have changed and become asymmetrical, 
under the pressures of functional 
requirements and structural 

possibilities; in Kahn’s terms, 

this process is Design, which makes 
new forms. From the first 

conception — which in architecture must 
sooner or later be of a shape — to 

a programmatic study 

of the specifics of the problem, 

to a new synthesis in form: such is 
probably a reasonable statement 

of the actual process of design 

in any medium. 

There is also Memory, out of which 
the first Forms always grow: the dome 
of the Assembly Building, for example, 
which then changed into perforated, 
light-filled cylinders as the desired 
character of light and order 

of structure unfolded in Design. 

But each shape remains separate, as if 
matured in a different compartment 

of Kahn’s mind. This is a consistent 
characteristic of his work and connects 
it, despite monstruous differences, 
with that of Mies van der Rohe, 

since in each there is a compulsive 
articulation of phrase from phrase, 
worthy of Wittgenstein. 


1. Site plan (a previous solution) ; 

2. The brick arches supporting 

the National Assembly Building 

entrance square; 3. Plan sketch for the 
Citadel of the Assembly; 4. Latest site 
model; 5,6,7,10,11,12. National Assembly 
Building: plan, model from above, 
sketch, model (side elevation) sections ; 
8,9. National Assembly Hall : models ; 
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28, 


13,14,15,16. Details of the 

mosque in the National Assembly Building : 
model from above, sections, plans, entrance 
to the mosque (model); 17,18,19,2 

The president’s entrance to the National 
Assembly Building ; section model 

seen from the entrance square, st 
elevation of the main stair, front 
elevation of the main stair, side elevation 
of the president’s entrance building (model) ; 
21-27. System of the brick arches 
supporting the president’s entrance square : 
sections through the stair flight facing the 
main entrance, views of the arches 

and the ground-level square, model of 
the structure, drawing of the 

different shapes of the arches, structure 
plan of the president's entrance square. 


Dallas: temporary monument to John Fitzgerald Kenned) 


YOUNG AMERICAN ARCHITECTS ciurcotn è mitcwent, 


CHARLES MOORE & DONLYN LYNDON, WILLIAM TURNBULL, RICHARD WHITAKER 


RAYMOND LIFCHEZ 


ROBERT VENTURI & JOHN RAUCH; THOMAS VREELAND & FRANK SCHLESINGER 


SELECTION OF WRITINGS AND ARCHITECTURAL WORKS 


ROMALDO GIURGOLA 


ON 


LOUIS KAHN 


The America of Louis Kahn is not 
the one of Frank Lloyd Wright nor 
the one of Gropius and Mies, that A- 
merica turbulent and optimistic, bound- 
ed by the hopes of the New Deal. 
It is not the post-war America, con- 
fident of proceeding in the right di- 
rection for herself and for the world; 
but a country involved in a revolu- 
tion of human and social values much 
deeper than it appears. It is an Amer- 
ica which is paying for past opti- 
mism, for incurable idealism; the Amer- 
ica which is experiencing events un- 
precedented both for the masses and 
for individuals—events which now af- 
fect everyone and are no longer sim- 
ply objects of contemplation and study. 
It is the America of civil rights and 
of the cities—of the urban regions, 
and urban settlement is a more com- 
plex and difficult thing than pioneerism. 
As architecture is the mirror of the 
times, Louis Kahn introduces methods 
and attitudes which are now neces- 
sary for rediscovering the qualifica- 
tions of architecture in the buildings 
and in the cities. The early works of 
Louis Kahn, the community Center 
of Trenton, the bath house, the Adler 
house and later the Richards labora- 
tories and the movement diagrams for 
Philadelphia, are not only the indica- 


tion of a method but also a warning 
which brings the architect closer to 
his principles. All that happened more 
than ten years ago when the debate 
in architecture between content and 
form resolved in an eclecticist lan- 
guage and when the « naturalism» of 
Ronchamp altered many disciplined 
efforts of research. 

In America the technological feat, 
the publicity-oriented architecture of 
the big corporation, the houses of 
the rich, the talk of buildings as objects 
to manipulate, the insistence upon 
visual theories of old type and, above 
all, the disregard of an artistic cri- 
sis in progress were faced with a pri- 
mitive thought based on a quest for 
order. Defining in simple terms the 
identity of the architectural space has 
been the basic contribution in the 
work of Louis Kahn, and all techno- 
logical events consequently become ar- 
chitectural. In fact, many of the 
expedients of the so-called modern 
architecture, the architecture that was 
involved with « formal evolutions » are 
discharged, and the responsibility for 
the «present» is accepted without 
compromise. So Louis Kahn uses brick, 
concrete, cement blocks, current car- 
pentry, not as an exercise of brutal- 
ism with its burdening preoccupation 
with matter, but because by relying 
on the natural economy of the build- 
ing he makes the order more impor- 
tant than the expression and the struc- 
ture of the space more important 
than its existence. It is for that reason 
that his architecture influences the 
young, in India, for instance, where 
such an influence may produce a very 
important effect proper for the place 
and its problems. Such a responsi- 
bility toward the present, a responsi- 
bility that many contemporary archi- 
tects of great talent have abdicated 
in order to be advanced has produced 
aspects in his building which echo 
past situations. Louis Kahn has used 
the fragment of the Euclidian geom- 
etry, as probably a new geometry 
will be formulated in order to translate 
those simple postulates he proposed— 
postulates which became lost both in 
the stylistic sterility and in the avant 
garde ventures as well. But in those 
broken crystals are the signs of our 
reality, of a contradictory world where 
the contradictions give the true measure 
of our situation but where a coherent 
architectural dimension is indeed obtain- 
ed. That is why Louis Kahn can 
avoid being a polemist. He can look 
at the past as at a personal experience 
and reach at times for the same archi- 
tectural conclusions as for one dedi- 


cated to the present, the discovery is 
associated with the re-discovery of 
things that man seems always to look 
for—the things that have accompanied 
the human struggle from the primor- 
dials and form the main points for 
a structural relationship. This 1s true 
in architecture and it is just such a 
structure of relationship that Louis 
Kahn has clarified both in terms 
of large structures or in terms of a 
house. The resulting architecture 1s 
not easy, as it is not based on generic 
improvisation, and its forms are not 
sweet, but it comes strong and strident 
as all the things that are said for the 
first time. They employ precise ele- 
ments which are rigorously composed 
to produce a precise identity of spaces 
« evocative» of different situations. It 
is perhaps the same rigor which char- 
acterized building of the « anti-clas- 
sic » Palladio. 

That Louis Kahn is in the stream of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies may 
be critically interesting. The impor- 
tant thing is that in his architecture 
many aspects are discernible—the so- 
lems gestures as well as the humble, 
like the precious act of crossing a 
threshold described by Aldo Van Eyck. 
It is such a « presence» that becomes 
dramatically operative in the Amer- 
ica of today where new necessities 
are vevealed and it is possible to 
separate what is ephemeral from what 
is permanent. It is like saying that 
cities are reborn on a more just human 
rapport. 

This absurd America which is proba- 
bly passing through the most absurd 
moments of its existence has now come 
to rebuild its cities with programs for 
new urban settlements. It is on such 
a ground that the principles proposed 
by Louis Kahn may be developed and 
where architecture may find again its 
formative constant, establish the locus 
of the human things both on a public 
and intimate level. In a word, the 
locus of art as the union of a structural 
order with an order of events. Because 
the language which will characterize 
the new American architecture perhaps 
will not come exclusively from the 
technology and the great publicity 
but from the concern for the new resi- 
dential, educational, and civic needs 
both on an urban and regional scale 
based on honest social and natural 
relationships, Louis Kahn has indi- 
cated a path which could have extra- 
ordinary development. His way of 
following it is peculiar and his choice 
as an artist, because Louis Kahn is 
himself as many of his contempo- 
raries an idealist without illusions. 


RAYMOND LIFCHEZ 


ON 


EERO SAARINEN 


In my discussion of Eero Saarinen’s work for 
Zodiac | share a position with a large number 
of young American architects, who were - as 
I was - trained in the mid-1950's. This was the 
heyday of ‘form-giver’ architecture; architec- 
ture of many shapes but of too few ideas. It 
was a period in which schools promoted - out 
of sheer ignorance - the least meaningful at- 
titudes toward architecture. With rare excep- 
tion it was a period of misinterpretation on 
the part of our schools of the meaning of the 
Modern Movement - of the work of Mies or 
Le Corbusier, who at that very time were 
making history. Today, there is a strong reac- 
tion against what the school and the profession 
stood for in those years when these same atti- 
tudes are seen to persist. Students particularly 
give their attention to architects like the 
Smithsons, Stirling, Nakema, Van Eyck and 
Wilson, who are able to remind us - in their 
separate ways - of the responsibilities of ar- 
chitect and architecture. | have said that no 
one talks about Saarinen anymore; well, 
who now days talks seriously about Johnson 
or Rudolph ? - even though the American 
architectural press continues in its niminy- 
piminy award making and lavish pictorial 
presentations. 


In 1961, Eero Saarinen died at the 
age of 51. Though relatively brief, 
his career had been brilliant. In the 
decade of 1950-1960 Saarinen was 
the most celebrated living American 
architect. Among his works were major 
buildings for the United States Gov- 
ernment in this country and abroad; 
multi-million dollar industrial com- 
plexes for General Motors, the Inter- 
national Business Machine Corpora- 
tion, Bell Telephone and the ohn 
Deere Company; expensively design- 
ed buildings for wealthy universities 
and many more. During this period, 
1950-1961, his work was the must 
published in the USA of any 
architect. He was enormously influen- 
tial within the architectural profes- 
ston as a jurist and competitor in 
almost every major architectural com- 
petition. 

Yet, it 1s somewhat puzzling that 
only a few years after his death, it 
is difficult to detect a continuation 
of Saarinen’s influence in the work 
of younger architects. Is it because 
the present generation is not as exclu- 
sively preoccupied with making new 
forms as were architects of the im- 
mediate post-war era? Or is it be- 
cause Saarinen’s work offers fewer 
principles from which others may 
draw inspiration than the impres- 
sive Saarinen forms seem to suggest? 
His first important commission — 
delivered to him through his father’s 


influence in the Detroit’s community — 
was for the General Motors Technical 
Center near Detroit. It was a firm 
acknowledgment of Eero Saarinen’s 
acceptance by the social and industrial 
milieu of Detroit’s « aristocracy ». His 
association with this powerful and 
affluent society gave him entrée into 
the realm of American big business 
and prepared him for the role he 
was to play later on as its arbiter of 
architectural taste. 

Eero Saarinen began to practice archi- 
tecture in the early 1940s. He re- 
ceived his formal training at Yale 
University, but had actually begun to 
study architecture and sculpture as a 
youth with his father. From 1940 
until 1948 the two Saarinens — 
father and son — were in partnership 
in Bloomfield Hills. 

After 1948, upon winning the com- 
petition for the Jefferson Westward 
Expansion Memorial at St. Louis, 
young Saarinen began to work inde- 
pendently. In both form and scale, 
his design for this Memorial clearly 
manifests principles of monumentalism 
characteristic of the Beaux-Arts tradi- 
tion to which he had been exposed as a 
student at the Yale School of Archi- 
tecture in the 1930°s and as his fa- 
thers protégé. But more important, 
the design for the monument revealed 
Saarinen’s ambition to make new 
and exciting forms. Unfortunately, 
neither the economic nor the structur- 
al ramification of this preposterous 
construction were ever seriously chal- 
lenged, probably to the detriment of 
Saarinen’s development as an archi- 
tect. Though such questionable exhi- 
bitions of form-making do not wholly 
dominate Saarinen’s career, they do 
present paradoxes and ambiguities in 
the work of a man, who on so many 
levels, performed with great reason. 
In his important commission for the 
General Motors Technical Center at 
Warren, Michigan, for example (com- 
pleted 1955), Saarinen dealt with 
the problem of prefabrication and 
successfully explored the American 
industrial potential in making archi- 
tecture. The forms of both projects — 
the Fefferson Westward Expansion Me- 
mortal and the General Motors Techni- 
cal Center — represent interests which 
the architect was to pursue in all 
future work. 

The General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter was an extremely fortunate com- 
mission for Saarinen. Certain pre- 
cedents for a design of this kind of 
industrial complex had been done by 
other architects in the Detroit area, 
notably Albert Kahn. The commis- 


sion provided an opportunity to expe- 
riment with technological improve- 
ments in dry construction methods 
developed during the war — methods 
employed in making airplane hangers, 
factories and warehouses. The com- 
mission also gave the architect the 
chance to examine principles of Mie- 
stan architecture which were the most 
influential upon American architects 
in the late 1940°s and 1950's. But 
in his design, Saarinen came to terms 
with the relationship between archi- 
tectural design and the industrially 
produced component which by com- 
parison, Mies broached only theoret- 
ically in his own buildings. The 
General Motors Technical Center was 
a great accomplishment and, as Henry 
Russell Hitchcock remarked, by its 
design Saarinen raised American in- 
dustrial building to the realm of 
distinguished architecture. Saarinen’s 
concern with prefabrication brought 
a certain forthright character, which 
was lauded by the Architectural 
Rieview of May, 1957, as the result 
of «aesthetic discipline» required of 
Modern architecture. 

From this point on in his career 
Saarinen relied on industry to imple- 
ment the details of his buildings. 
However, the principles of construc- 
tion established at the General Mo- 
tors Technical Center became obscu- 
red in subsequent building by finical 
detailing in glass, buildings at Mo- 
line, Illinois, and Yale University 
dormitories. But spirit of Miesian 
architecture continued to prevail in 
his work, notably in designs of the 
International Business Machine Labo- 
ratories at Rochester, Minnesota and 
at Yorktown, New York (both 1956), 
and for the Bell Laboratory at Holmdel, 
New Jersey (1961). The buildings 
at Yorktown, New York and Holmdel, 
New Jersey are among Saarinen’s best 
works. Though they too suffer from 
a certain over-polishing of details 
and preciosity of materials, they have 
excellent plans. These are clearly 
organized according to their imme- 
diate use but also incorporate the 
possibility for future growth and change. 
Saarinen and many other talented 
architects and engineers of that de- 
cade — Weidlinger, Salvadori, Cata- 
lano and Nowicki — were concerned 
with giving form to function and 
they sought for these forms in light 
of one of the central interests of the 
period: that of transforming the «pure » 
rational of structural engineering 
into architecture. Saarinen endeav- 
ored to accomplish this ideal through 
the most progressive technological means 


— and actually sought to invent new 
forms. But these essays often degener- 
ated into the making of forms which 
were structurally unsound and exceed- 
ingly difficult to build. 

His « shell» design of 1952 for MIT°s 
Kresge Auditorium is an example of 
the misalliance of architectural con- 
cept and structure which makes some 
of his forms so questionable. The 
structure of the auditorium can only 
be explained by the architect’s some- 
what perverse interpretation of a fun- 
damental dictum of Modern archi- 
tecture — the pursuit of structural 
honesty: « The principle of structure 
has moved in a curious way over this 
century from being structural honesty 
to expression of structure and finally 
to structural expressionism. In my 
opinion, it 1s a potent and lasting 
principle and I would never want 
to get very far away from it». (Per- 
specta 7, « Saarinen », p. 31). 
Saarinen’s belief that architecture is 
most meaningful when it incites em- 
pathy for the program for which the 
building was made led to several 
other extraordinary constructions: the 
TWA terminal at Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport, New York, the Dulles 
terminal building for the airport of 
Washington, D.C., and the Yale 
Hockey Rink and dormitories at New 
Haven. Unfortunately, not unlike desi- 
gners who make American automobiles 
in Detroit°s styling centers, Saarinen 
believed that a building had to make 
a forceful emotional impact in order 
to fulfill its role. As he once said: 
«From early experience, when we 
built buildings that had a_ strong 
central idea which was not carried 
out in the continuing process of de- 
sign, I learned that impact can be 
pitifully diluted. Therefore, I have 
come to the convinction that once one 
embarks on a concept for a building, 
this concept has to be exaggerated 
and overstated and repeated in every 
part of its interior, so that wherever 
you are, inside or outside, the building 
sings with the same message». (loc. 
cit). 

It was fortunate for Saarinen that 
the aims of his clients — the United 
States Government, large corpora- 
tions, industries and institutions, pre- 
sented no conflict to his personal 
search for form. He was the archi- 
tect of officialdom from 1948 until 
his death in 1961 and tit ts to his 
credit perhaps, that these clients sought 
appropriate images not in statements of 
time-worn conservative labels, but in 
what they believed Modern archi- 
tecture held for them. 


COMPLEXITY AND CONTRADICTION IN 


PREFACE BY VINCENT SCULLY 


This is not an easy book. It requires 
professional commitment and close 
visual attention, and is not for those 
architects who, lest they offend them, 
pluck out their eyes. Indeed, its argu- 
ment unfolds like a curtain slowly 
lifting from the eyes. Piece by piece, 
in close focus after focus, the whole 
emerges. And that whole is new— 
hard to see, hard to write about, 
graceless and inarticulate as only the 
new can be. 

It is a very American book, rigorously 
pluralistic and phenomenological in 
its method; one is reminded of Drei- 
ser, laboriously trodding out the way. 
Yet it is probably the most impor- 
tant writing on the making of archi- 
tecture since Le Corbusier’s Vers 
une Architecture, of 1923. Indeed, at 
first sight, Venturi’s position seems 
exactly the opposite of Le Corbu- 
sier’s, its first and natura! comple- 
ment across time. This is not to say 
that Venturi is Le Corbusier’s equal 
in persuasiveness or achievement — 
or will necessarily ever be. Few will 
attain to that level again. The expe- 
rience of Le Corbusier’s buildings 
themselves has surely had not a little 
to do with forming Venturi’s ideas. 
Yet his views do in fact balance those 
of Le Corbusier as they were expres- 
sed in his early writings and as they 
have generally affected two archi- 
tectural generations since that time. 
The older book demanded a noble 
purism in architecture, in single build- 
ings in the city as a whole; the new 
book welcomes the contradictions 
and complexities of urban experience 
at all scales. It marks, in this way, 
a complete shift of emphasis and 
will annoy some of those who profess 
to follow Le Corbusier now, exactly 
as Le Corbusier infuriated many who 
belonged to the Beaux-Arts then. 
Hence the books do in fact comple- 
ment each other; and in one funda- 
mental way they are much the same. 
Both are by architects who have 
really learned something from the 
architecture of the past. Few contem- 
porary architects have been able to 
do this and have instead tended to 
take refuge in various systems of what 
can only be called historical propa- 
ganda. For Le Corbusier and Ven- 
turi, the experience was personal and 
direct. Each was thus able to free 
himself from the fixed patterns of 
thought and the fashions of his con- 
temporaries, so carrying out Camus’ 
injunction to leave behind for a while 
« our age and its adolescent furies », 
Each learned most from very different 
things. Le Cobusier’s great teacher was 
the Greek temple, with its isolated 
body white and free in the landscape, 
its luminous austerities clear in the 


sun. In his early polemics he would 
have his buildings and his cities just 
that way, and his mature architecture 
itself came more and more to em- 
body the Greek temple’s sculptural, 
actively heroic character. Venturi’s 
primary inspiration would seem to 
have come from the Greek temple’s 
historical and archetypal opposite, 
the urban facades of Italy, with their 
endless adjustments to the counter- 
requirements of inside and outside 
and their inflection with all the busi- 
ness of everyday life: not primarily 
sculptural actors in vast landscapes 
but complex spatial containers and 
definers of streets and squares. Such 
« accommodation » also becomes a 
general urban principle for Venturi. 
In this he again resembles Le Corbu- 
sier, in so far as they are both pro- 
foundly visual, plastic artists whose 
close focus upon individual buildings 
brings with it a new visual and sym- 
bolic attitude toward urbanism in 
general—not the schematic or two- 
dimensionally diagrammatic view to- 
ward which many planners tend, but 
a set of solid images, architecture 
itself at its full scale. 

Yet again, the images of Le Corbu- 
sier and Venturi are diametrically 
opposed in this regard. Le Corbusier, 
exercising that side of his many-sided 
nature which professed Cartesian rig- 
or, generalized in Vers une Archi- 
tecture much more easily than Ven- 
turi does here, and presented a clear, 
general scheme for the whole. Ven- 
turi is more fragmentary, moving 
step by step through more compro- 
mised relationship. His conclusions 
are general only by implication. Yet 
it seems to me that his proposals, in 
their recognition of complexity and 
their respect for what exists, create 
the most necessary antidote to that 
cataclysmic purism of contemporary 
urban renewal which has presently 
brought so many cities to the brink 
of catastrophe, and in which Le Cor- 
busier’s ideas have now found ter- 
rifying vulgarization. They are a hero’s 
dreams applied en masse—as if an 
Achilles were to become the king. 
That is why, one supposes, Venturi is 
so consistently anti-heroic, compulsi- 
vely qualifying his recommendations 
with an implied irony at every turn. 
Le Corbusier used irony too, but his 
was as sharp as a steel-toothed smile. 
Venturi shrugs his shoulders ruefully 
and moves on. It is this generation’s 
answer to grandiose pretensions which 
have shown themselves in practice 
to be destructive or overblown. 

Like all original architects, Venturi 
makes us see the past anew. He has 
made me, for example, who once 
focused upon the proto-Wrightian con- 
tinuities of the Shingle Style, reval- 
ue their equally obvious opposite: 
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the complicated accommodations of 
inside and outside with which those 
architects themselves were surely en- 
tranced. And he has even called at- 
tention once more to the principle 
of accommodation in Le Corbusier’s 
early plans. So all inventive architects 
bring their dead to life again as a 
matter of course. It is appropriate 
that Le Corbusier and Venturi should 
come together on the question of 
Michelangelo, in whose work heroic 
action and complex qualification found 
special union. Venturi fixes less than 
Le Corbusier upon the unified asser- 
tion of Michelangelo’s conception in 
St. Peter’s but, like Le Corbusier, 
he sees and, as the fenestration of his 
Friends’ Housing for the Aged shows, 
can build in accordance with the 
other: the sad and mighty discordances 
of the apses, that music drear and 
grand of dying civilizations and the 
fate of mankind on a cooling star. 

In that sense Venturi is, for all his 
own ironic disclaimers, one of the 
few American architects whose work 
seems to approach tragic stature in 
the tradition of Furness, Louis Sul- 
livan, Wright, and Kahn. His being so 
suggests the power of successive gener- 
ations, living in one place, to develop 
an intensity of meaning; so much of 
it is carried in Philadelphia: from 
Frank Furness to the young Sullivan, 
and on throughWilson Eyre and George 
Howe to Louis Kahn. Kahn is Ven- 
turi’s closest mentor, as he has been 
for almost all the best young Ameri- 
can architects and educators of the 
past decade, such as Giurgola, Moore, 
Vreeland, and Millard. The dialogue 
so developed, in which Aldo Van 
Eych of Holland has also played an 
outstanding role, has surely contrib- 
uted much to Venturi’s develop- 
ment. Kahn’s theory of «institutions » 
has been fundamental to all these 
architects, but Venturi himself avoids 
Kahn’s structural preoccupations in 
favor of a more flexibly function- 
directed method which is closer to 
that of Alvar Aalto. Unlike his writ- 
ing, Venturi’s design unfolds with- 
out strain. In it he is as facile as 
an architect of the Baroque and, in 
the same sense, as scenographic. 
(His project for the Roosvelt Memo- 
rial, probably the best, surely the 
most original of the entries, shows 
how serene and grand that scenogra- 
phic talent can be). There is none of 
Kahn’s grim struggle in him, no pro- 
found agony of structural and func- 
tional opposites seeking expression. 
He is entirely at home with the par- 
ticular and so offers the necessary op- 
Position to the technological homo- 
genizers who crowd our future. There 
is surely no quarrel here with Le 
Corbusier, or even with Mies, de- 
spite the universal regularity of the 


latter’s forms. Many species of high 
quality can inhabit the same world. 
Such multiplicity is indeed the highest 
promise of the modern age to man- 
kind, far more intrinsic to its nature 
than the superficial conformity or 
equally arbitrary packaging which its 
first stages suggest and which are so 
eagerly embraced by superficial de- 
signers. 

The essential point is that Venturi’s 
philosophy and design are humanistic, 
in which character his book resembles 
Geoffrey Scott’s basic work, The 
Architecture of Humanism, of 1914. 
Therefore, it values before all else 
the actions of human beings and the 
effect of psysical forms upon their 
spirit, Venturi is an Italian architect 
of the great tradition—whose con- 
tact with that tradition came from 
art history at Princeton and a fellow- 
ship at the American Academy in 
Rome. But, as his Friends’ Housing 
shows equally well, he is one of the 
very few architects whose thought 
parallels that of the Pop painters—and 
probably the first architect to per- 
ceive the usefulness and meaning of 
their forms. He has clearly learned a 
good deal from them during the past 
few years, though the major argu- 
ment of this book was laid out in the 
late fifties and predates his knowledge 
of their work. Yet his « Main Street is 
almost all right », is just like their 
viewpoint, as is his instinct for 
changes of scale in small buildings and 
for the unsuspected life to be found 
in the common artifacts of mass cul- 
ture when they are focused upon indi- 
vidually. The « Pop» in Le Corbu- 
sier’s « Purism », as in that of the 
young Léger, should not be forgotten 
here, and it takes on renewed histor- 
ical significance as its lesson of ex- 
ploded scale and sharpened focus is 
learned once more. Again one has 
the feeling that Le Corbusier, painter 
and theorist that he was, would have 
best understood Venturi’s alliance of 
visual with intellectual intention. 

It is significant in this regard that 
Venturi’s ideas have so far stirred 
bitterest resentment among the more 
academic-minded of the Bauhaus ge- 
neration—with its utter lack of irony, 
its spinsterish disdain for the popular 
culture but shaky grasp on any other, 
its incapacity to deal with monumen- 
tal scale, its lip-service to technology, 
and its preoccupation with a rather 
prissily puristic aesthetic. Most of the 
Bauhaus design of the twenties, in 
buildings and furniture alike, can be 
distinguished by exactly those char- 
acteristics from Le Corbusier’s more 
generous and varied forms of the pe- 
riod. Two strains in modern archi- 
tecture seem to separate here, with 
Le Corbusier and Venturi now seen 
as working the same larger, more 
humane, architects’ rather than « de- 
signers » vein. 

Venturi’s projected City Hall for 
North Canton, Ohio, shows how his 
architecture also has a connection with 
the late work of Sullivan and so with 
the deepest untapped force of Amer- 
ican vernacular experience as a whole. 
This is surely Venturi’s largest achiev- 
ement in American terms, that he 
opens our eyes again to the nature 


of things as they are in the United 
States—in the small town no less 
than in New York—and that out 
of our common, confused, mass- 
produced fabric he makes a solid ar- 
chitecture; he makes an art. In so 
doing he revives the popular tradi- 
tions, and the particularized method- 
ology, of the pre-Beaux Arts, pre- 
International Style, period. He thus 
completes that renewed connection 
with the whole of our past which 
Kahn’s mature work had begun. 

It is no wonder that few of the present 
crop of redevelopers can yet endure 
him. They, too, are much in the 
American grain, village boys with 
their noses pressed against the win- 
dow of the candy store and with mon- 
ey to burn for the first time. So 
they are generally buying junk, fancy 
trash readymade by an army of ar- 
chitectural entrepreneurs, who por- 
tentously supply a spurious simpli- 
city and the order of the tomb: the 
contemporary package, par excellence. 
Venturi looks both too complicated 
and too much like everyday for such 
people, who, in their architectural 
forms as in their social programs, 
would much prefer to gloss over a 
few of reality’s more demanding 
faces. Hence, precisely because he 
recognizes and uses social phenomena 
as they exist, Venturi is the least 
« stylish » of architects, going always 
straight to the heart of the matter, 
working quickly without either fancy 
pretenses or vaporish asides. Although 
he has learned from Mannerist archi- 
tecture, his own buildings are in no 
sense « mannered », but surprisingly 
direct. After all, a television aerial 
at appropriate scale crowns his Friends’ 
Housing, exactly as it fills—here nei- 
ther good nor bad but a fact—our 
old people’s lives. Whatever dignity 
may be in that, Venturi embodies, 
but he does not lie to us once con- 
cerning what the facts are. In the 
straightest sense, it is function that 
interests him, and the strong forms 
deriving from functional expression. 
Unlike too many architects of this 
generation, he is never genteel. 

it is no wonder that Venturi’s buildings 
have not found ready acceptance; 
they have been both too new and, 
for all their « accommodation » of 
complexity, too truly simple and 
unassuming for this affluent decade. 
They have refused to make much out 
of nothing, to indulge in flashy gestu- 
res, or to pander to fashion. They 
have been the product of a deeply 
systematic analysis in programmatic 
and visual terms and have therefore 
required a serious reorientation in 
all our thinking. Hence the symbolic 
image which prepares our eyes to 
see them has not yet been formed. 
This book may help in that regard. 
I believe that the future will value it 
among the few basic texts of our 
time—one which, despite its anti- 
heroic lack of pretension and its 
shift of perspective from the Champs- 
Elysées to Main Street, still picks up 
a fundamental dialogue begun in the 
twenties, and so connects us with 
the heroic generation of modern ar- 
chitecture once more. 


Vincent Scully 


NONSTRAIGHTFORWARD 
ARCHITECTURE: 
A GENTLE MANIFESTO 


I like complexity and contradiction 
in architecture. I do not like the inco- 
herence or arbitrariness of incompetent 
architecture nor the precious intricacies 
of picturesqueness or expressionism. 
Instead, I speak of a complex and 
contradictory architecture based on the 
richness and ambiguity of modern 
experience, including that experience 
which is inherent in art. Everywhere, 
except in architecture, complexity and 
contradiction have been acknowledged, 
from Godel’s proof of ultimate in- 
consistency in mathematics to T. S. 
Eliot’s analysis of “difficult” poetry 
and Joseph Albers’ definition of the 
paradoxical quality of painting. 

But architecture is necessarily complex 
and contradictory in its very incluston 
of the traditional Vitruvian elements 
of commodity, firmness, and delight. 
And today the wants of program, 
structure, mechanical equipment, and 
expression, even in single buildings 
in simple contexts, are diverse and 
conflicting in ways previously unima- 
ginable. The increasing dimension and 
scale of architecture in urban and 
regional planning add to the difficul- 
ties. I welcome the problems and exploit 
the uncertainties. By embracing con- 
tradiction as well as complexity, I 
am for vitality as well as validity. 
Architects can no longer afford to be 
intimidated by the puritanically moral 
language of orthodox Modern archi- 
tecture. I like elements which are 
hybrid rather than “‘pure’’, compromis- 
ing rather than “clean”, distorted 
rather than “straightforward”, ambi- 
guous rather than ‘‘articulated”, per- 
verse as well as impersonal, boring 
as well as “‘interesting’’, conventional 
rather than “designed”, accommodat- 
ing rather than excluding, redundant 
rather than simple, vestigial as well 
as innovating, inconsistent and equi- 
vocal rather than direct and clear. 
I am for messy vitality over obvious 
unity. I include the non sequitur and 
proclaim the duality. 

I am for richness of meaning rather 
than clarity of meaning; for the im- 
plicit function as well as the explicit 
function. I prefer “both-and” to ‘either 
-or”, black and white, and sometimes 
gray, to black or white. A valid ar- 
chitecture evokes many levels of mean- 
ing and combinations of focus; tts 
space and its elements become readable 
and workable in several ways at once. 
But an architecture of complexity and 
contradiction has a special obligation 
toward the whole: its truth must be 


in its totality or its implications of 
totality. It must embody the difficult 
unity of inclusion rather than the easy 
unity of exclusion. More is not less. 


COMPLEXITY AND CONTRADICTION VS. 
SIMPLIFICATION OR PICTURESQUENESS 


Orthodox Modern architects have ten- 
ded to recognize complexity insuffi- 
ciently or inconsistently. In their at- 
tempt to break with tradition and 
start all over again, they idealized 
the primitive and elementary at the 
expense of the diverse and the sophis- 
ticated. As participants in a revolu- 
tionary movement, they acclaimed the 
newness of modern functions, ignoring 
their complications. In their role as 
reformers, they puritanically advocated 
the separation and exclusion of ele- 
ments, rather than the inclusion of 
various requirements and their juxta- 
positions. As a forerunner of the Mo- 
dern movement, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who grew up with the motto “Truth 
against the World’, wrote: ‘Visions 
of simplicity so broad and far-reaching 
would open to me and such building 
harmonies appear that. ..would change 
and deepen the thinking and culture 
of the modern world. So I believ- 
ed”. And Le Corbusier, cofounder 
of Purism, spoke of the “great pri- 
mary forms” which, he proclaimed, 
were “‘distinct...and without ambi- 
guity”. Modern architects with few 
exceptions eschewed ambiguity. But 
now our position is different: “At 
the same time that the problems 
increase in quantity, complexity, and 
difficulty they also change faster 
than before”, and require an attitude 
more like that described by August 
Heckscher: “The movement from a 
view of life as essentially simple and 
orderly to a view of life as complex 
and ironic is what every individual 
passes through in becoming mature. 
But certain epochs encourage this 
development; in them the paradoxical 
or dramatic outlook colors the whole 
intellectual scene... Amid simplicity 
and order rationalism is born, but 
rationalism proves inadequate in any 
period of upheaval. Then equilibrium 
must be created out of opposites. Such 
inner peace as men gain must represent 
a tension among contradictions and 
uncertainties...A feeling for para- 
dox allows seemingly dissimilar things 
to exist side by side, their very in- 
congruity suggesting a kind of 
truth”. 

Rationalizations for simplification are 
still current, however, though subtler 
than the early arguments. They are 


expansions of Mies van der Rohe’s 
magnificent paradox, ‘less is more”. 
Paul Rudolph has clearly stated the 
implications of Mies’ point of view: 
‘All problems can never be solved... 
Indeed it is a characteristic of the 
twentieth century that architects are 
highly selective in determining which 
problems they want to solve. Mies, for 
instance, makes wonderful buildings 
only because he ignores many aspects 
of a building. If he solved more pro- 
blems, his buildings would be far less 
potent”. 

The doctrine “less is more” bemoans 
complexity and justifies exclusion for 
expressive purposes. It does, indeed, 
permit the architect to be ‘highly 
selective in determining which prob- 
lems [he wants] to solve”. But if 
the architect must be “committed to 
his particular way of seeing the 
universe”, such a commitment surely 
means that the architect determines 
how problems should be solved, not 
that he can determine which of 
the problems he will solve. He can 
exclude important considerations only 
at the risk of separating architecture 
from the experience of life and the 
needs of society. If some problems prove 
insoluble, he can express this: in an 
inclusive rather than an exclusive 
kind of architecture there is room for 
the fragment, for contradiction, for 
improvisation, and for the tensions 
these produce. Mies’ exquisite pavi- 
lions have had valuable implications 
for architecture, but their selectiveness 
of content and language is their limi- 
tation as well as their strength. 

I question the relevance of analogies 
between pavilions and houses, especially 
analogies between Japanese pavilions 
and recent domestic architecture. They 
ignore the real complexity and con- 
tradiction inherent in the domestic 
program — the spatial and techno- 
logical possibilities as well as the need 
for variety in visual experience. Forced 
simplicity results in oversimplification. 
In the Wiley House, for instance, in 
contrast to his glass house, Philip 
Johnson attempted to go beyond the 
simplicities of the elegant pavilion. 
He explicitly separated and articu- 
lated the enclosed “private functions” 
of living on a ground floor pedestal, 
thus separating them from the open 
social functions in the modular pavilion 
above. But even here the building 
becomes a diagram of an oversim- 
plified program for living — an ab- 
stract theory of either-or. Where 
simplicity cannot work, simpleness re- 
sults. Blatant simplification means 
bland architecture. Less is a bore. 


The recognition of complexity in ar- 
chitecture does not negate what Louis 
Kahn has called “the desire for sim- 
plicity”. But aesthetic simplicity which 
is a satisfaction to the mind derives, 
when valid and profound, from inner 
complexity. The Doric temple’s sim- 
plicity to the eye is achieved through 
the famous subtleties and precision 
of its distorted geometry and the 
contradictions and tensions inherent 
in its order. The Doric temple could 
achieve apparent simplicity through 
real complexity. When complexity 
disappeared, as in the late temples, 
blandness replaced simplicity. 

Nor does complexity deny the valid 
simplification which is part of the 
process of analysis, and even a method 
of achieving complex architecture it- 
self. “We oversimplify a given event 
when we characterize it from the 
standpoint of a given interest”. But 
this kind of simplification is a method 
in the analytical process of achieving 
a complex art. It should not be 
mistaken for a goal. 

An architecture of complexity and 
contradiction, however, does not mean 
picturesqueness or subjective expres- 
stonism. A false complexity has re- 
cently countered the false simplicity 
of an earlier Modern architecture. 
It promotes an architecture of sym- 
metrical picturesqueness—which  Min- 
oru Yamasaki calls “serene” —but 
it represents a new formalism as un- 
connected with experience as the for- 
mer cult of simplicity. Its intricate 
forms do not reflect genuinely com- 
plex programs, and its intricate or- 
nament, though dependent on industrial 
tecnhniques for execution, is dryly 
reminiscent of forms originally created 
by handicraft techniques. Gothic tra- 
cery and Rococo rocaille were not 
only expressively valid in relation 
to the whole, but came from a valid 
showing-off of hand skills and expres- 
sed a witality derived from the imme- 
diacy and individuality of the method. 
This kind of complexity through exu- 
berance, perhaps impossible today, is 
the antithesis of “serene” architec- 
ture, despite the superficial resemblance 
between them. But if exuberance is 
not characteristic of our art, it is 
tension, rather than “serenity” that 
would appear to be so. 

The best twentieth-century architects 
have usually rejected simplification 
—that is, simplicity through reduction 
—in order to promote complexity 
within the whole. The works of Alvar 
Aalto and Le Corbusier (who often 
disregards his polemical writings) are 
examples. But the characteristics of 


The seemingly chaotic juxtapositions of honky-tonk elements express an intriguing kind of vitality and validity, and they produce an unexpected approach to 


unity as well.... (from chapter 10). 


complexity and contradiction in thei 
work are often ignored or misunder- 
stood. Critics of Aalto, for instance, 
have liked him mostly for his sensiti- 
vity to natural materials and his fine 
detailing, and have considered his 
whole composition willful picturesque- 
ness. I do not consider Aalto’s Imatra 
church picturesque. By repeating in 
the massing the genuine complexity 
of the triple-divided plan and the 


acoustical ceiling pattern, this church 


represents a justifiable expressionism 
different from the willful picturesque- 
ness of the haphazard structure and 
spaces of Giovanni Michelucci’s re- 
cent church for the Autostrada. Aalto’s 
complexity is part of the program and 
structure of the whole rather than 
a device justified only by the desire 
for expression. Though we no longer 
argue over the primacy of form or 
function (which follows which?), we 
cannot ignore their interdependence. 


The desire for a complex architecture, 
with its attendant contradictions, is 
not only a reaction to the banality 
or prettiness of current architecture. 
It is an attitude common in the Man- 
nerist periods: the sixteenth century 
in Italy or the Hellenistic period in 
Classical art, and ts also a contin- 
uous strain seen in such diverse ar- 
chitects as Michelangelo, Palladio, 
Borromini, Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, 
Soane, Ledoux, Butterfield, some ar- 


chitects of the Shingle Style, Furness, 
Sullivan, Lutyens, and recently, Le 
Corbusier, Aalto, Kahn, and others. 
Today this attitude is again relevant 
to both the medium of architecture 
and the program in architecture. 
First, the medium of architecture must 
be re-examined if the increased scope 
of our architecture as well as the com- 
plexity of its goals is to be expressed. 
Simplified or superficially complex 
forms will not work. Instead, the 
variety inherent in the ambiguity 
of visual perception must once more 
be acknowledged and exploited. 
Second, the growing complexities of 
our functional problems must be ack- 
nowledged. I refer, of course, to those 
programs, unique in our time, which 
are complex because of their scope, 
such as research laboratories, hospi- 
tals, and particularly the enormous 
projects at the scale of city and region- 
al planning. But even the house, 
simple in scope, 1s complex in purpose 
if the ambiguities of contemporary 
experience are expressed. This con- 
trast between the means and the goals 
of a program is significant. Although 
the means involved in the program 
of a rocket to get to the moon, for 
instance, are almost infinitely com- 
plex, the goal is simple and contains 
few contradictions; although the means 
involved in the program and structure 
of buildings are far simpler and less 
sophisticated technologically than al- 
most any engineering project, the pur- 
pose is more complex and often inhe- 
rently ambiguous. 


AMBIGUITY 


While the second classification of 
complexity and contradiction in archi- 
tecture relates to form and content as 
manifestations of program and struc- 
ture, the first concerns the medium 
and refers to a paradox inherent in 
perception and the very process of 
meaning in art: the complexity and 
contradiction that results from the 
juxtaposition of what an image is 
and what it seems. Joseph Albers 
calls “the discrepancy between phys- 
ical fact and psychic effect’ a contra- 
diction which is “the origin of art”. 
And, indeed, complexity of meaning, 
with tts resultant ambiguity and ten- 
ston, has been characteristic of paint- 
ing and amply recognized in art 
criticism. Abstract Expressionism ac- 
knowledges perceptual ambiguity, and 
the basis of Optical Art is shifting 
juxtapositions and ambiguous dual- 
ities relating to form and expression. 
Pop painters, too, have employed 


ambiguity to create paradoxical con- 
tent as well as to exploit perceptual 
possibilities. 

In literature, too, critics have been 
willing to accept complexity and con- 
tradiction in their medium. As in 
architectural criticism, they refer to 
a Mannerist era, but unlike most 
architectural critics, they also ac- 
knowledge a ‘‘mannerist’’ strain con- 
tinuing through particular poets, and 
some, indeed, for a long time have 
emphasized the qualities of contra- 
diction, paradox, and ambiguity as 
basic to the medium of poetry, just 
as Albers does with painting. 

Eliot called the art of the Elizabethans 
“an impure art’, in which com- 
plexity and ambiguity are exploited: 
“in a play of Shakespeare”, he said, 
“you get several levels of signifi- 
cance’ where, quoting Ben  Fon- 
son, ‘the most heterogeneous ideas are 
yoked together by violence”. And 
elsewhere he wrote: “The case of 
John Webster...will provide an in- 
teresting example of a very great 
literary and dramatic genius di- 
rected towards chaos”. Other critics, 
for example, Kenneth Burke, who 
refers to “plural interpretation” and 
“planned incongruity”, have analyzed 
elements of paradox and ambiguity 
in the structure and meaning of other 
poetry besides that of the seventeenth 
century metaphysical poets and those 
modern poets who have been influenced 
by them. 

Cleanth Brooks justifies the expression 
of complexity and contradiction by 
their necessity as the very essence of 
art: “Yet there are better reasons 
than that of rhetorical vainglory that 
have induced poet after poet to choose 
ambiguity and paradox rather than 
plain discursive simplicity. It is not 
enough for the poet to analyze his 
experience as the scientist does, break- 
ing it up into parts, distinguishing 
part from part, classifying the various 
parts. His task is finally to unify 
experience. He must return to us the 
unity of the experience itself as man 
knows tt in his own experience. .. .If 
the poet...must perforce dramatize 
the oneness of the experience, even 
though paying tribute to its diversity, 
then his use of paradox and ambiguity 
is seen as necessary. He is not simply 
trying to spice up, with a superficially 
exciting or mystifying rhetoric the old 
stale stockpot...He is rather giving 
us an insight which preserves the unity 
of experience and which, at its higher 
and more serious levels, triumphs over 
the apparently contradictory and con- 
flicting elements of experience by 


unifying them into a new pattern”. 
And in Seven Types of Ambiguity 
William Empson ‘dared to treat 
what [had]...been regarded as a 
deficiency in poetry, imprecision of 
meaning, as poetry’s chief virtue...” 
Empson documents his theory by 
readings from Shakespeare, “the su- 
preme ambiguist, not so much from 
the confusion of his ideas and the 
muddle of his text, as some scholars 
believe, as simply from the power and 
complexity of his mind and art”. 
Ambiguity and tension are everywhere 
in an architecture of complexity and 
contradiction. Architecture is form 
and substance—abstract and concrete— 
and its meaning derives from its inte- 
rior characteristics and its particular 
context. An architectural element is 
perceived as form and structure, texture 
and material. These oscillating re- 
lationships, complex and contradictory, 
are the source of the ambiguity and 
tension characteristic to the medium 
of architecture. The conjunction “or” 
with a question mark can usually 
describe ambiguous relationships. The 
Villa Savoye: is it a square plan or 
not? The size of Vanbrugh’s fore-pavi- 
lions at Grimsthorpe in relation to 
the back pavilions is ambiguous from 
a distance: are they near or far, big 
or small? Bernini’s pilasters on the 
Palazzo Propaganda Fide: are they 
positive pilasters or negative panel 
divisions? The ornamental cove in 
the Casino Pio V in the Vatican is 
perverse: is it more wall or more 
vault? The central dip in Lutyens’ 
facade at Nashdom facilitates  sky- 
lighting: is the resultant duality re- 
solved or not? Luigi Moretti’s apart- 
ments on the Via Parioli in Rome: 
are they one building with a split or 
two buildings joined? 
The calculated ambiguity of expression 
is based on the confusion of experience 
as reflected in the architectural pro- 
gram. This promotes richness of mean- 
ing over clarity of meaning. As Empson 
admits, there is good and bad ambi- 
guity: “...[ambiguity] may be used 
to convict a poet of holding muddled 
opinions rather than to praise the com- 
plexity of the order of his mind”. 
Nevertheless, according to Stanley 
Edgar Hyman, Empson sees ambiguity 
as “collecting precisely at the points 
of greatest poetic effectiveness, and 
finds it breeding a quality he calls 
‘tension’ which we might phrase as 
the poetic impact itself’. These ideas 
apply equally well to architecture. 
ROBERT VENTURI 
(from ‘‘Complexity and Contradiction in Archi- 


tecture”, The Museum of Modern Art, New York © Go 


1967). 
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| phase of a development study 
terminal facilities which include 
‘burban railroad station, subway 
‘ons, bus terminals, parking 
ities for 3000 cars, shopping 
‘sì and department stores. 
urban commercial center 
‘nds more than 2000 feet and 
jects Independence Mall with 
Hall. 
the elements of the longitudinal 
er are directly related to a wide 
‘ourse one level below the street. 
ce buildings, motels, and 
‘tments extend above concourse 
parking areas. North-south 
ets penetrate the concourse. 
artment stores are serviced 
1 from street and concourse. 
‘ural illumination provided by 
ing clerestories. 
yaldo Giurgola, Consultant to 
Philadelphia Planning Commission. 
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PARK HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE 

1965 


Located in Acadia National Park, 
Mount Desert Island, Maine. 

The visitor center houses an exhibit 
of charts and geologic descriptions, 
a small auditorium, offices 

for the rangers and park 
personnel, and public rest rooms. 
The form of the building, 

rising above the trees, calls 

the attention of tourists without 
disturbing the solemnity of the 
natural conditions. 

The building will be a viewing 
platform which will orient the visitor 
in a position framing the views 

in different directions. 

A stair leads to a terrace half way 
up the roof. Another deck is 
cantilevered from the highest point 
of the building. 

Construction: reinforced concrete; 
sloping roof covered with ochre 
glazed tiles. 


Site plan; 2,3. Views 
of model; 4. Plan; 
5. Cross section. 
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SWARTHMORE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

SWARTHMORE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

1965 


First Presbyterian Church and 
Church School. 

Composed of five elements: 
sanctuary and narthex, administrative 
and ministerial offices, choir 
rehearsal, assembly hall with 
meeting rooms, nursery 

and Sunday school. 

The church school defines a court. 
A surrounding gallery leads to the 
entrance portico and drive. 

The walls of the sanctuary extend 
above the roof forming a clerestory 
which provides natural illumination. 
The narthex, open to the court, is 
the transitional space which unifies 
all the enclosed elements of 

the complex. 

The complex and its attendant 
parking facilities will be constructed 
in phases coordinated with the phased 
demolition of the existing facilities. 


1. Plan; 2,3. Sections; 4. Model 


of structure of the Sanctuary. 
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1. NARTHEX 

2. ASSEMBLY ROOM 
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COMPETITION 

INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
1965 


A residence for 432 students 
comprised of six houses organized 
in a linear scheme around the 
perimeter of the site. 

The courtyard is used for outdoor 
games and activities. Indoor 
functions for the residents are 
located on an intermediate floor. 
The public entrance and reception 
lounge, located at the southeast 
corner of the site, are separate from 
the residents’ entrances to the houses. 
Each house is comprised of eight 
person suites, one bedroom 
apartments and efficiencies. The 
suites are arranged on two levels, 
four bedrooms per level, with a 
central living room and common 
bath. Access to the suites is through 
continuous peripheral corridors. 
The living spaces of the suites face 
onto the courtyard: a parade of 
houses in a square, like a city, 
acing toward the University. 


1. Perspective of a suite showing (at 
superior level) four bedrooms and the two 
story high living room; 2,3,4. Views 

of model; 5. Cross section; 

6. Typical plan. 
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WILLIAM JEANES MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 

WHITEMARSH TOWNSHIP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

1966 


Preliminary design stage of a 
suburban community library 
situated in a park. 

The adults’ reading room and the 
childrens’ reading room are 
separate spaces which define 

a sheltered reading garden, 
protected from pedestrian and 
automobile traffic and opening 
toward the park. 

A fireplace forms the focus of an 
indoor common reading and music 
listening area in the central hall. 
The librarian’s office, work room, 
control desk, book receiving and 
storage are included in a block 
along the street which forms the 
two entrances, one leading to 
the lower level meeting room. 
Natural light enters high in the 
reading room through wood trusses. 
Slit windows in the brick exterior 
occur at intervals bringing in light 
along the stacks. 


1,2. Model from above; 
3. Sections; 4. Plan. 
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SWIM TENNIS CLUB 
1966 


The Swim Tennis Club is a social 
service of the famous «Sea Ranch 
Condominium », a set of 

dwellings by the same firm, 

built on the Californian coast, 160 km. 
North of San Francisco. 

It has, as the other 

buildings of the 

« Sea Ranch Condominium » have, 
wooden structure and walls, 

and has been finished recently. 


1. Detail of the exterior; 2. The 
lockers room; 3,5. Exterior views; 
4. Plan and sections. 
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GUILD HOUSE, FRIENDS 
HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The program required 91 apartments 
of varying types with a common 
recreation room, to house 

elderly people who want to remain 
in their old neighborhood. Locai 
zoning limited the building height 
to six stories. 

The small urban site faces south on 
Spring Garden Street. The interior 
program suggested a maximum 

of apartments facing south, southeast, 
and southwest for light and for 
the interesting activity of the 
street—yet the urban character 

of the street suggested a building 
that would not be an independent 
pavilion, but instead would recognize 
the spatial demands of the street 
in front. This results in a building 
inflected in shape, whose front 

is different from its back. The front 
facade is separated from the back 
at its top ends where the common 
room terraces occur in order 

to emphasize the vestigial role of 
the street facade. 

Economic dictated not « advanced » 
architectural elements, but 

« conventional » ones. 

Their effect 

is uncommon, however, because they 
are subtly proportioned and 
unusually big. The change in scale 
of these almost banal elements 
contributes an expression of tension 
and a quality to these facades, which 
now read as both conventional 
and unconventional forms at the 
same time. 

The big round exposed column at 
the center of the street fagade is 
polished black granite. 

The central window on 

the top floor reflects the special 
spatial configuration of the common 
room inside and relates to the 
entrance below, increasing the scale 
of the building on the street and at 
the entrance. Its arched shape also 
permits a very big opening 

to penetrate the wall and yet remain 
a hole in a wall rather than a void 
in a frame. The television antenna 
atop this axis and beyond the 
otherwise constant height line 

of the building strengthens this axis 
of scale-change in the zone of the 
central fagade, and expresses a kind 
of monumentality similar to that 
at the entrance at Anét. The antenna 
has anodized gold surface. 


if the inner surface of the sculpture 
is concave to accommodate 

to the large-scale water action there, 
the outer surface is convex to 
accommodate to the small-scale water 
action outside. This consists of a 
constant sheet of water issuing from 
a weir near the top of the surface 
and continuously dripping from its 
lower edge into the pool. The legend 
HERE BEGINS FAIRMOUNT 
PARK is glimpsed through a screen 
of droplets. 

The material is aluminum to lighten 
the weight on the spans of 

the garage below. 
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Quartz lamped spotlights 


Incandescent floodlamps with amber lenses 


Reinforced concrete pad 
Membrane waterproofing 


White granite veneer, 
natural cleavage finish 
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THREE BUILDINGS FOR A 
TOWN IN OHIO 


The three buildings for a town 

in Ohio are a town hall, a Y.M.C.A., 
and a public library, or rather an 
extensive addition to one. These 
buildings relate to each other 
urbanistically and to the center 

of the town they are a part of. They 
are a part of the beginning 

stage as well, of a larger plan for 
the renewal of the center of the town 
which is a typical gridiron, 

prairie town whose center is now 
dying because commerce is moving 
to the periphery along the highway 
strips. The planning beyond the scale 
of these individual buildings is the 
design responsibility of planning 
consultants whom we are 

working with. 


|] | | 


THE TOWN HALL: the town hall is 
like a Roman temple in its genera! 
proportions, and also because it is 
free-standing, but—in contrast with 
a greek temple—a directional building 
whose front is more important 

than its back. What corresponds 

to the base, the giant columns 

and the pediment of the porch of 
the temple is, in this city hall, the 
partially disengaged wall in front 
with its giant arched opening 
superimposed on the three-storied 
wall beyond. | like Louis Sullivan’s 
use of the giant arch to give image 
and monumental unity to some 


1. Site plan: A) Existing factory; 

B) Community building Y.M.C.A.; 

C) Existing church; D) Commercial 
block; E) Existing bank; F) City 

hall; G) Library addition; 2,3,4, Views 
of the town hall model; 

5,6,7. Plans; 8. Elevation. 


ite banks which are important 
all buildings on the main 

of mid-Western towns. The 
in size and scale in the front 
own hall is analogous also 
false fronts of western 

and for the same reason: to 
ledge the urban spatial 

s of the street. But this 

a has two settings at once. 
its position as an important, 
ish, building along Main 

it also sits at the end of the 
plaza across Main Street 

t terminates the longitudinal 
che plaza. Also, to the observer 
n Street the building rests 

n the ground with its first 
ways visible as an integral 
‘om within the plaza which 

r than Main Street, however, 
t floor is obscured in 

tive by the elevation and 

»f the street immediately 

of it and by the ramped steps 
up which form another kind 
for the building. In this 


h of the fagade appears to 
directly from a different 
2ater-scaled base. The same 
z in different contexts is read 
rent ways. 
ntradiction in scale and 

er between the front and back 
building derives from 
rticular program inside as 
the urban setting outside. The 
my in the program of a town 
:ween the monumental spaces 
mayor and the council 
hand, and the routine 

for the administrative 
nents on the other hand are 
xplicitly articulated into a 
1 for the former connected 
1 office slab for the latter, 
yOsition based on the Pavilion 
or perhaps the Arme du Salut. 
er approach perhaps is to 
le town hali on another 
sition of Le Corbusier’s, 
rette, where the composition 
incomplete but essentially 

. But this scheme for a small 
all accommodates these two 
sf spaces within a relatively 
enclosure for the sake 
> and econemy. (The mayor 
> wanted «a sensible, 
| masonry building »). The 
rental and more ceremonial 
up front are unique and 
with the growth of the town 
few more council members 
er be added and there will 
be more than one mayor — 
he small scale, but relatively 
ve and flexible office spaces 
are expandable: you can 

to the back. This is an 
nded building in the back 
> bureaucracy is always 
g. Between the front and 
sk is a common zone for 

I circulation and services. The 
or contains police facilities 
back and the main entrance 


o 


A. Entrances 
B. Police 
C. Mechanical 


. Mayor’s suite 
. Finance 
department 


nm mo 


. Water department 
1 G. Conference 


H. President of 
council 

I. Councti chamber 

J. Committee room 

K. Engineering and 
planning 

i. Law and 
purchasing 


in the front. It is assumed 
that the public will frequent less 


and less a town hall so that the 
bill-paying and information areas 
are not on the ground floor. The 
small repetitive windows toward 
the back and the greater height 
of the buttressed front fagade from 
the side reflect further these interior 


variations of function. The 
structure is concrete bearing wall 
forming parallel or perpendicular 
zones spanned by concrete joists. In 
the back zone there is an interior 
column in the center to facilitate 
flexibility within the bearing 

walls. The wide corridor or gallery 
which is anticipated here is 
appropriate for an office area with 
wider public use. Since the bearing 
walls are concrete, the openings 
can be very big. The surface material 
is dark brick similar to but not 
matching the existing big factory 

in the center of the town. The front 
screen wall, however, 

is faced with very thin white 

marbie slabs to reemphasize 

the contrast between the front and 
the back. On the front also, 

the juxtaposition of the big arched 
opening on the smaller windows 
of the wall behind changes to the same 
plane at the council chamber 

on the third floor. The window here 
matches the big scale of the front 
screen: it consists of one piece i 
of glass about 28 by 30 feet. The | 
enormous flag is perpendicular to 
the street so that is reads from 
up the street like a commercial sign. 
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THE Y.M.C.A.: this building 
follows closely the conventional, 
rather explicit, and complex 
recommendations for the interior 
program of a Y.M.C.A. of this 
size. Our variations might include 
the zoning of the athletic spaces 
behind, the social spaces up front, 
the elevation above the basement 
level of the extensive locker rooms 
and some characteristics 

which come from the sloping site 
along the lenght of the building 
and the need for entrances in the 
back from the parking and from 
the anticipated shopping area behind, 
as well as in the front from 

the plaza. But the position of 

the building along the side of 

the plaza and opposite the existing, 
dominating factory had the greatest 
effect on the outside expression of 
the building. 

This building had to be big 

in scale to complement and not be 
overpowered by the factory 
opposite. This was accomplished 
by the size, number, and relationship 
of the elements of the front facade. 


1. Plans; 2. View of model 
looking South; 3. South 
elevation; 4. Section; 5. North 
elevation. 
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The openings in the wall were few 
and big to increase the scale. The 
relationship of the openings 

which are the dominant elements 
of the fagade makes up a relatively 
constant rhythm without focus in 
the center or emphasis at the 
terminations. This characteristic 
also gives greater unity and scale 
to the building. In its overall 
composition it does not create 

a beginning, middle, and end which 
make up three things; it is just 
one continuous thing resulting from 
the constant, even boring, rhythm. 
In this way it can compete with 
the factory opposite which is bigger 
as a whole but smaller in its individual 
parts. And it is appropriately 
secondary to the smaller city hall 
on another side of the plaza. The 
front fagade, like that of the city 
hall, is « false » — a free - standing 
wall-contradictory in relation 

to the interior space. The almost 
‘constant rhythm of grid - opening 
is played against the smaller 

and more irregular rhythms of the 
two - story building - proper behind. 
A contrapuntal juxtaposition 
contrasts the « boredom » of the 
false fagade with the «chaos » of 
the back fagade which reflects the 
interior circumstantial complexities. 
The front wall contains a buffer 
zone between building and plaza 
for skaters in the winter on the left 
side and an outdoor niche with 
fireplace for them on the right 
where it becomes a retaining wall, 
and also a great ramp on axis 
with the existing church on Main 
Street. The structure is concrete 
bearing wall, which allows big 
openings close together — it is 
indeed, a quasi-frame construction. 
The dark face brick relates to 

the existing factory and increases 
the unity of the plaza and the center 
of the town. 


THE LIBRARY ADDITION: the 
interior program is almost entirely 
conventional. Our approach was 
to wrap around rather than 

add to, the existing buff brick 
building with new interior spaces 
on the back and the north side 
and with a new detached wall in front 
which contains a court in its 
residual space. The old building 

is covered over but modified 

as little as possible for economy. The 
wraparound wall, in its big scale 
and dark brick material increases 
the unity of Main Street. Through 
the big, grilled openings in the front 
outer wall is glimpsed the older, 
lighter, small-scale building so that 
its architecture is respected. From 
close-up the new is juxtaposed 
upon the old. 


1,2,3. Plans; 4. View of 
model looking East; 5. East 
elevation; 6. West elevation; 
7. Section; 8. View of 
model looking North. 
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FRUG HOUSE, PRINCETON, N.J. 
(First scheme) 


The first scheme is for a sioping site, 
the final one is for a flat site, both 
near a swimming pool on a small 
estate near Princeton. The clients 
stipulated a program 
accommodating at once, guests 
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SITE PLAN 


dressing room for the swimming pool, 
fallout shelter below and most 
importantly a place for their 
childrens’ parties, winter or 
summer, away from the main house. 
Scheme One, is balloon frame over 
concrete bearing walls, focuses down 
toward the dramatic view of the 
stream by means of the row of 
windows in the front, lower than 
the floor, and reinforced in section 
by the direction of the roof which 
is exaggeratedly low in front and 
high in back. The big, pseudo-hood 
of the fireplace parallels the slope 
of the roof plane and increases 
the sense of enclosure inside. This 
scheme was abandoned because 
of cost. 
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FRUG HOUSE, PRINCETON, N.). 
(Scheme Two) 


Scheme Two is masonry. It faces 
the pool on flat land on the other 
side. It is a little building with big 


SITE PLAN 


scale outside juxtaposed on smaller 
scale inside. The big, pseudo-hood 
of the fireplace along with the double 
front fagade creates multiple 
enclosure. The single, huge opening 
on the outer facade is bisected by 
the wall behind where it : 7: PD — : a . 
accommodates the sliding door. The oe — ——____r %@ 
door within a door here gives access . ee 
to the bunks when the sliding door 
is wide open in the summer. The 
dressing space for the swimming 
pool is upstairs and reached 


from the outside. 
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URBAN SWIM CLUB 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Certain functions 

—the restaurant and kitchen, 

the lockers and steam rooms, 

and the machinery—had to be roofed 
over or enclosed. The trick was 

to make them disappear and release 
the site completely for outdoor 
use. It struck us that we would benefit 
greatly by raising the pool and its 
surrounding deck areas half a level 
above grade in order to achieve 

a psychological break with the street. 
This suggested putting the locker 
rooms half a level below grade 
beneath the pool deck and flanking 
the pool. In order to relieve these 
semi-basement spaces, we 

brought daylight and air to them 
through massive skylights set high 
along each edge of the pool deck and 
punched windows through 

the pool wall. 

The whole lot was organized 

into a play of terraces separated 
by haif levels and tied together 

by broad step ramps which make 
movement from one level to another 
easy and graceful. In the dead 
space beneath these ramps we hid 
the machinery. 

A wall surrounds the entire site, 
shielding it from the street. Inside, 
the impression is of a totality; 

all parts relate naturally to each 
other in an easy flow, and even 
from the locker rooms the pool 
is visible. 

The natural air movement induced 
through all the enclosed portions 
of the building by the ventilating 
skylight stacks makes the interiors 
cool and comfortable, even on the 
hottest days. 

The need for economical and rapid 
construction made the selection 
of readily available masonry and 
precast materials logical. Walls are 
of 12-in. concrete block, left 
exposed. The pool wall is 12-in. 
poured concrete. The decks are 
formed with precast concrete 
channels spanning between 

walls. Deep precast beams, supported 
on brick piers, carry the channels 
over the clubhouse. The channels 
spans are a uniform 20 ft 
throughout. Pool piping runs 
exposed along the undersides of 
the channels and is easily accessible 
for repair. 


1. Looking down on the pool from the 
eastend: one can see the present mixed 
character of the neighborhood currently 
undergoing redevelopment; 

2. Longitudinal section. 
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3. Model; 4. Plan: 1) Hot water heater; 2) Children’s spray pool; 3) Pneumatic tank; 4) Lifeguards room; 5) Men's locker room; 6) Po 
7) Women’s locker room; 8) Checkroom; 9) Men and women’s steam room; 10) Checkroom; 11) Furnace room: 12) Brick entrance court; 3 
Filter room; 14) Vending machines; 15) Kitchen; 16) Restaurant; 17) Entrance lobby; 5. Cross section; 6. View of the club from the stre 
wall is red brick. Louvers are creosoted redwood and occur at the skylights to ventilate the lockers below. The gaily colored canvas awnings can 


seen above the wall. At the far right where the wall steps up can be seen the club entrance 7. The skylight from below, spilling light and air into 
locker room; 8. The street wall seen from inside the enclosure. 
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THERAPEUTIC RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


This building, a new medical research 
laboratory facility for the University 
of Pennsylvania, was built as a 
second floor to the one-story and 
basement building designed several 
years ago by Louis Kahn to service 
the greenhouses of the Biology 
Department. it sits at the back 
of the Zoology Building (circa. 1900) 
on Hamilton Walk and is in the 
general vicinity of Kahn’s 
well-known Richard’s Medical 
Laboratory (visible in the photograph 
of the site model). Every effort 
was made to make the new 
construction harmonize with the 
strong architectural character 
established by Kahn’s distinguished 
buildings. 

Because the space needed for research 
exceeded the area of the first fioor, 
the second floor overhangs the floor 
below by eight feet on each 

of the long sides. The overhang 

is carried on a row of brick piers set 
eighteen feet apart to fall between 
the windows of the first fioor. The 
windows above them occur at twelve 
feet intervals in order to serve 

the more frequent needs of the 
closely-subdivided laboratory floor. 
The lower lite of these windows 
is only two feet wide in order 

to accommodate the spacing of 

the laminated wood beams which 
span the second floor and in order 
to disrupt as little as possible the 
available wall space in the individual 
laboratories. The upper lite 

of these windows is placed above 
the beams in the monitors which 
extend down either of the long 
sides. These top lites are eight feet 
wide and throw daylight well back 
into the laboratory. The monitors 
provide continuous chases over the 
beams for all main runs of service 
piping and electrical conduits 

to the laboratory benches and in 
addition house the fan coil units 
which heat and cool the air. The 
raised monitors also serve to shield 
from view the array of exaust fans 
further back on the roof. 

The total cost of the laboratories 
was $ 350,090. 


1. View of site model from S.E. corner 
of bothany garden. Greenhouses can 

be seen extending from lower 

floor; zoology building 

(built circa 1904) is behind therapeutic 
research lab; Louis Kahn’s six 

story biology labs rise to right; 

2. View of the building from S.E. corner. 
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NIGHTMARE: THE MOTORIZED MEGALOPO 


AMERICA’S ARCHITECTURAL 


Under the late winter light of 1966 
the United States gapes open like 
one wound. Most of its cities have 
a hollow where their centers used 
to be. « Downtown » is a hole in 
the ground, with a doubtful future 
before it, prepared under a system 
which is that of the entrepreneur 
rather than that of the planner. 
Through it all the superhighways 
and connectors wallow, making eve- 
rything but the sky look small and 
silly—downtown, houses, people, 
harbors, everything. One’s thought 
is: Who is responsible? Who did 
this to our world? 

We all did it, of course, largely 
through ignorance and indifference, 
but most of all through the simple 
inability of any of us—architects, 
planners, critics, historians, citizens, 
mayors—to grasp the urban problem 
whole. All too suddenly, in the past 
fifteen years or so, the building 
boom developed and the urban crisis 
was upon us. « Redevelopment » was 
conceived and began to be carried 
out. Too fast. Nobody was ready 
for it or knew quite what to do. 
Earlier thinking on the subject pro- 
ved partial and faulty when put into 
practice. We were necessarily dom- 
inated by our mythology—in this 
case largely by our preoccupation 
with the road—and thus we laid 
about us blindly until much of our 
civic environment lay broken at the 
Thruway’s knees. 

The complete picture of that field 
of Armageddon is a complicated one, 
since it contains many characteristics 
of the American architectural tradi- 
tion that came to fruition during the 
past half-generation, when our phys- 
ical resources finally enabled us to 
translate them into physical form at 
the scale of a total environment. 
They may be listed in a kind of de- 
veloping sequence, from those that 
have most affected individual build- 
ings to those that most control ur- 
ban form in general. Some of them 
are: the screen wall, the skeleton 
frame, the tendency toward classi- 
cism, the instinct toward continuity, 
the hatred for the city, the contempt 
for the past, the love of the road. 
It is clear that modern architecture 
is international in scope, so that 
scarcely anything we do in this field 
can be adequately described as 
wholly or simply American. But, 
with some formidable exceptions, 
that has normally been characteristic 
of our cultural position. For exam- 
ple, one of the most important build- 
ings now under construction in the 
United States is the Boston City 


Hall, by Kallmann, McKinnell and 
Knowles, the deserving winner of a 
famous competition and the key mo- 
nument of a far-reaching redevelop- 
ment project in a ruined and gutted 
city. Its monumental rectangular 
shape is defined by a fairly regular 
system of flat piers that lift massive 
upper floors designed to look like 
heavy beams. These forms derive 
directly from the recent addition to 
Caius College, Cambridge, by Mar- 
tin and Wilson, and indirectly from 
the common progenitor of both 
buildings, the Monastery of La Tour- 
ette, by Le Corbusier. The process 
is colonial art history in capsule: a 
European original, an English adap- 
tation, and from it an American one. 
Today the process can also run in 
the opposite direction: Paul Ru- 
dolph’s Blue Cross Building in Bos- 
ton, designed in 1957, stands on a 
platform and has diagonally chopped 
(« chamfered ») corners. So does the 
Economist Group in London, by 
Peter and Alison Smithson, of a few 
years later. The bony detailing is also 
common to both, while the chamfer 
and some lozengeshaped skylights 
are to be found alike in Rudolph’s 
building and in Stirling and Gowan’s 
Engineering Laboratory for Leicester 
University, completed in 1963. But 
the shapes of the cantilevered class- 
rooms at Leicester can be traced 
back through Van den Broek’s and 
Bakema’s laboratory at the Tech- 
nical College of Delft, of 1952-1955, 
to the Club House of the City Work- 
ers’ Union in Moscow, by Melni- 
koff, of 1929. And, in turn, that 
Constructivist building—of a type 
that Soviet architects are valuing 
once more after its eclipse under 
Stalinist nationalism—would seem 
to be the true prototype for Romal- 
do Giurgola’s fine offering that 
placed second in the Boston City 
Hall competition. The process is as 
circular as Finnegan’s Wake and 
promises, like the Wake, to go on 
forever. 

Everything in architecture now af- 
fects everything else all over the 
world. It is the healthiest of situa- 
tions in a political sense, despite its 
obvious tendency to submerge re- 
gional types. But regions have gen- 
erally been able to make themselves 
felt, as in the spread of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Europe, with its national 
variations. So, too, America has its 
special characteristics. Its thin, flat 
walls, whether of clapboards on co- 
lonial houses or of plastic and glass 
on the Lever Building in New York, 
are obvious everywhere. So are the 


skeleton frames upon which such 
walls may be hung and which, in 
metal construction, gave rise to the 
American skyscraper as a building 
form. The frames have dominated 
the best skyscrapers, from Louis 
Sullivan’s Guaranty Building, of 
1895, to the Seagram Building by 
Mies Van der Rohe and Philip John- 
son, of 1958. Clarity of shape and 
vertical continuity also characterize 
both those designs. Yet despite the 
skyscraper, it has been the desire 
for a horizontal continuity that has 
most affected American architecture. 
The compulsion toward horizontal 
expansion has in fact created the 
spreadout urban fabric that seems 
to be taking over everywhere today. 
We in America have developed the 
most far-reaching examples. We 
have done so out of the same drives 
that produced our literary and visual 
images of the vastness and inexhaust- 
ibility of the land, of the wide 
prairie stretching on forever, of 
Cooper’s « sea of trees » and « sea 
of grass », and of Whitman’s Open 
Road that leads on endlessly, across 
empty space toward endless hori- 
zons. There are really two images 
in this; they intersect but are not 
quite the same. One is of space to 
spread out in, the other is of a 
road to get away on. 

The architecture of Frank Lloyd 
Wright embodied both conceptions. 
It culminated the intense develop- 
ment of horizontally continuous do- 
mestic architecture that had been 
initiated by Henry Hobson Richard- 
son in the 1870’s. The type had first 
appeared in England but was never 
so fully developed there. During the 
1880’s the houses of the Shingle 
Style organized the open and conti- 
nuous space that Wright turned into 
the governing principle of his design. 
In the end he pursued that princi- 
ple to the empty desert, leaving 
behind the cities he hated, following 
the road to the end and celebrating 
its continuity in his forms. 


That flight from the despised city— 
sanctioned by Jeffersonian precedent 
and woven into the legends of cow- 
boy and pioneer—that myth, rein- 
forced by the sensation of continen- 
tal space and the illusion of total 
individual freedom, has played a 
major part in destroying the Amer- 
ican city today. 

Consider the density of those Italian 
hill towns that contemporary archi- 
tects all seem to love so well. The 
major quality of that traditional city 
was physical concentration, an in- 


tensely man-made environment in 
balanced contrast with the natural 
environment round about, which in 
fact supported it. 

Yet the two major ideas put forth 
for the structure of cities by modern 
planners have tended to break down 
that traditional density and to open 
out the urban fabric. The two views 
are normally regarded as contradic- 
tory, but seen in this way, their ef- 
fects are much the same. The first 
is the Garden City idea put forth 
by Ebenezer Howard in 1898; the 
second is Le Corbusier’s Ville 
Radieuse. 

In the Garden City, a century of 
suburban development, as intense in 
America as in England, was culmi- 
nated by the rationalization of the 
suburb into a satellite town with 
its own civic center, at least some 
light industry and various kinds of 
housing. In general, however, ur- 
ban scale was to be eased out and 
relaxed, to become that of the vil- 
lage or the garden, with low, single- 
family, detached or row houses on 
winding roads. After 1945, the Gar- 
den City towns of the early 20th 
Century were joined in England by 
a number of New Towns, such as 
Harlow and, now, Cumbernauld. 

In America, the early incomplete 
example of Radburn, New Jersey— 
not to mention Wright’s own 
scheme for Broadacre City—has now 
finally produced Columbia and Res- 
ton, both near Washington, D.C. 
(the former in project, the latter in 
building). The part of Reston so far 
completed provides a picturesque 
village on a lake for those who can 
pay $23,000 or more for a house. 
Its forms are more compact, varied 
and interesting than those of the 
usual suburb; it would be charming 
to live there (showing that second- 
rate buildings properly sited and or- 
ganized can make attractive bad ar- 
chitecture), but not much less mid- 
dle-class-escapist than sleeping in 
New Canaan. Yet Reston has been 
developed so far with a reasonable 
historical sense and architectural 
tact, and—if the word may be ap- 
plied to a real-estate scheme of this 
kind—unassumingly. The entrepre- 
neurs of Columbia, on the other 
hand, show a distressing tendency to 
confuse intention with result and 
to advertise themselves as public 
benefactors and dauntless innova- 
tors. 


But so far as one can tell from the 
little we have been allowed to see, 
the architectural concept of Colum- 


bia, as of Reston, is pure Garden 
City, and the formal pattern essen- 
tially 19th-Century picturesque, re- 
calling prototypes in the work of 
John Nash, Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing, Olmsted and Vaux, and Bruce 
Price, with examples as far apart as 
Riverside, Illinois, and Tuxedo Park, 
New York. The first published pro- 
ject for Columbia’s City Center, for 
example, is an undistinguished slice 
of Ebenezer Howard’s radial dia- 
gram for his Garden City of 1898. 
It even incorporates a segment of 
the circular glass shopping arcade 
that Howard proposed, and the mot- 
to (uncredited) on its promotion 
brochure is also Howard’s: « The 
Best of Town and Country ». Thus 
the developers of Columbia, while 
claiming to plan a town on fresh, 
wholly pragmatic sociological think- 
ing, have been in fact totally deri- 
vative in conception and form alike. 
As more architecture takes form at 
Columbia and Reston, many intelli- 
gent innovations may indeed be- 
come apparent, but the larger danger 
of the Garden City will always re- 
main for both of them. That will be 
the tendency not simply to repro- 
duce another more or less middle- 
class suburb but to create something 
perhaps even more repellent, an 
Organization Man’s town, and to 
contribute in general to the con- 
tinuing abandonment, brutalization 
and desolation of the tough old 
cities—one is tempted to say the 
true cities. This is the rub: that the 
social crusade embodied in these 
towns is a limited one. Someday, 
though hardly in the near future, 
they may house most of those who 
work there. As of now, no place is 
really envisaged for the poor. 

In the Ville Radieuse the traditional 
city was, theoretically, to become 
more rather than less concentrated, 
and the problem of mass humanity 
was to be faced courageously. Hous- 
ing was to be primarily in huge 
apartment blocks, some of them tall 
towers, others horizontally contin- 
uous slabs. Louis Sullivan had him- 
self created two such types in his 
design. Le Corbusier’s Ideal City 
of 1922 was his first projection of 
the scheme. It obviously grew out 
of French academic planning, and 
it had also been influenced by the 
spectacular urban vision of the Ita- 
lian Futurists of the mid-1910’s. Si- 
gnificantly, Le Corbusier’s city had 
a huge jardin anglais and allowed 
for satellite garden towns around it. 
By 1925, in his Voisin project for 
Paris, Le Corbusier placed his apart- 


ment towers more or less in the 
jardin anglais. The old street was 
to disappear. The rue corridor, Le 
Corbusier called it, and hated what 
seemed to him its spatial restriction 
and its darkness. He called for the 
sun shimmering on glass towers set 
in leafy parks. The pre-existing urban 
fabric was to be destroyed in order 
to create this vision of liberation 
and light. (Alas, as Jane Jacobs 
points out in her Death and Life of 
Great American Cities, the jardin 
anglais has filled up with knives). 
No wonder that the finest Corbusian 
grouping of apartment blocks yet 
seen was built by the London Coun- 
ty Council in an actual English park, 
the Roehampton group of low-cost 
housing in Richmond Park, near 
London. It is a noble grouping, a 
cultural triumph for the welfare 
state. But again, separate buildings 
are spread far apart, and the tradi- 
tional street and the old density of 
urban massing are totally dissolved. 
Le Corbusier’s apocalyptic vision 
captured the imagination of a gene- 
ration and more of architects and 
planners. The conviction that every- 
thing old had to be torn down in 
order to begin anew was especially 
sympathetic to Americans, who, as 
D. H. Lawrence pointed out long 
ago, have always been in flight from 
the past, or in Mary McCarthy’s 
terms, were the past’s poor and 
resented it. Coupled with the gen- 
eral iconoclasm of the neo-Bauhaus 
architectural education of America 
in the 1940’s, this attitude tended 
to destroy streets everywhere as the 
tall slabs rose upon them, oblite- 
rating their spatial definition and 
smothering their scale. The Pru- 
dential has already destroyed a good 
part of Boston. The disintegration 
of Park Avenue in New York during 
the past fifteen years is one of the 
clearest demonstrations of the pro- 
cess. The Lever Building first broke 
up the civil facade of buildings that 
defined the shape and proportion 
of Park Avenue as a street; Lever 
was then joined by Seagram and less 
distinguished examples, and the 
trend culminated in the Pan Am 
Building, which finally chloroform- 
ed the entire area. Each of these 
buildings « wanted» to be free- 
standing in the Ville Radieuse. That 
each stood on a street meant less. 
than nothing to most of the design- 
ers, with the partial exception of 
Mies and Johnson in the Seagram 
Building. + 
The same destruction of scale awaits. _ 


lower Manhattan, if Minoru Yama- ~ — 


saki’s projected towers for the 
World Trade Center are finally con- 
structed. They are so large and inert 
that they will make the whole sky- 
scraper group at the point of Man- 
hattan look small, huddled and ab- 
surdly active, like an ant hill. The 
huge dead slab of Chase Manhattan 
already prophesies the effect. 
Where should a halt be called? 
When can a city or a part of a city 
be regarded as finished? At what 
point does it deserve preservation 
rather than destruction? These ques- 
tions are not easy to answer. But 
there is no doubt that lower Man- 
hattan rises into one of the most 
moving groups of buildings ever 
constructed. It has, despite « Wall 
Street », become a major and be- 
loved symbol of the United States 
throughout the world. Must it go? 
Surely new and commercially viable 
buildings can be designed in and 
around it in ways that might en- 
hance its basic character rather than 
ignore and destroy it, as Yamasaki’s 
bland monsters would do. 


Le Corbusier’s other great love was 
for the automobile. In his scheme 
of 1922 he brought it right through 
the city in huge expressways many 
lanes wide. He drew the cars mar- 
velously well to enhance their tiger- 
ish quality, traction-avant, French 
and suicidal. One could picture one- 
self hurtling past the vast towers in 
space. The crazy drive from Gary 
into Chicago captures the character 
of Le Corbusier’s drawing today. 
This, too, became part of the plan- 
ner’s dream, and it has come closest 
to realization in the stupendous spa- 
ces and vast autostradas of Brasilia, 
the new capital of Brazil—where, 
as in the rest of Latin America, 
characteristics held in common with 
the United States can everywhere 
be distinguished. 

In the United States, Le Corbusier’s 
worship of the automobile coincides 
exactly with our own, which serves 
our old myth of horizontal expan- 
sion, our dream of indepedence and 
our obsession with the road. It 
would appear that we love the road 
much more than we do places, cer- 
tainly more than we love cities, 
so that our political powers always 
gather behind the highway network, 
and we are ready to destroy any- 
thing for it. We do so every day, 
and much of our redevelopment of 
the past decade or so has been based 
on that principle. The first sec- 
tion of New Haven’s otherwise 
splendid redevelopment program 


can serve as a brave and chilling 
example. The downtown area was 
to compete with the suburban shop- 
ping center through the introduc- 
tion of automobiles on a six-lane 
connector. It is therefore no won- 
der that downtown began to resem- 
ble a suburban shopping center. 
Acres of parked cars on asphalt 
were permitted around a new green 
plastic, infantile Telephone Build- 
ing. Not much was heard about 
the urban conservation in that area: 
everything in sight was torn down. 
In fact, downtown isn’t there any 
more. True, it is on its way back, 
as the new towers begin to provide 
a measure of definition for the de- 
sert of highway and connector that 
has so far dominated the scene. A 
moderately reasonable shape may 
evolve if physical density increases. 
But this will never happen if new 
connectors continue to be brought 
in, if urban design continues to be 
for rather than against the automo- 
bile, whose demands have no end. 
Easier access by automobile puts 
more people on the road, destroys 
public transportation (one person per 
car is about usual), creates conges- 
tion, necessitates more roads—and 
so on, until the urban fabric is utter- 
ly leached away. 

The dominance of the road is ream- 
ing out the city and filling up the 
country, and it may end by making 
everything one horrid uniformity, 
wholly disoriented and always on 
the go. (One feels the tribal stirring 
in the blood: tear it down, smash 
it, get away. The road, man). Gener- 
al Motors has constructed such 
hopeful images of our future in two 
world’s fairs. And perhaps that is 
where we will end—in a total 
sprawl noosed about by highways. 
If so, can such a condition support 
a healthy political and cultural life? 
It has never done so in the past, 
and one fears that it can never do 
so. Suburban spread reduces person- 
al contact, real sense of place, indi- 
viduality and the awareness of social 
responsibility, all at the same time. 
The cultural, social and political at- 
titudes of Los Angeles, which is all 
one automobile suburb, offer a fright- 
ening glimpse of our possible com- 
mon future. The sick joke of the 
matter, one supposes, is that the pri- 
vate auto is clearly a temporary so- 
cial phenomenon. The thing as we 
know it will probably be as extinct 
as the sedan chair within a century, 
leaving behind it a set of urban 
shapes and conditions that may be 
somewhat more difficult to get rid 


of. By the early 1960’s, as the height 
of the carnage, various counters ideas 
had appeared. It was apparent, first 
of all, that the apocalyptic premise 
in planning would have to be aban- 
doned. The urban achievements— 
which means the buildings, the 
streets and the squares—of the 19th 
and early 20th Centuries would have 
to be respected again. Not all the 
bureaucratic deans of city planning, 
whether in schools or wielding pow- 
er in cities, have gotten the mes- 
sage yet, but it has become clear to 
almost everyone else that icono- 
clasm is a dangerous game in ar- 
chitecture, since every architect must 
also function as a historian if the 
whole of architecture and of civili- 
zation is to be served. Nor do build- 
ings exist in vacuo: they can never 
be conceived only in and of them- 
selves except when hidden in the 
woods, which is where most Amer- 
ican architects have preferred to put 
them. Otherwise they must be con- 
ceived in relation to those pre-exis- 
ting, and with some thought to those 
that will come afterward. Every 
building is involved in an urban con- 
versation that continues over the 
centuries and out of which the 
overall architectural environment is 
made. For an urban future we must 
honor the past. That, too, our immi- 
grant soul has normally denied us. 
Yet, various examples of civilized 
relationships can be cited from the 
past fifteen years. One is the se- 
quence of buildings for the arts 
that is grouped along Chapel Street 
in New Haven, from Peter Wight’s 
of 1865 to Swartwout’s of 1927, 
Louis I. Kahn’s of 1951-1953 and 
Paul Rudolph’s of 1963. Each of 
these is an aggressive embodiment 
of its own interior function; yet 
they get along very well and make 
a true urban group, because each 
takes cognizance of those existing 
before it and of their common re- 
sponsibility to the street. Their ex- 
teriors do not exist purely for their 
interiors, as architects a few years 
ago were taught that all exteriors had 
to do, but also for their urban func- 
tion as definers of the space of the 
town. Here the abandonment of the 
screen wall and the exploitation of 
concrete construction by such archi- 
tects as Kahn and Rudolph return 
buildings to their traditional role as 
shapers of firm urban volumes. Here 
again, great European architects, 
especially Le Corbusier and Alvar 
Aalto, showed the way with their 
husky brick and concrete buildings 
of the 1940’s and 1950’s. 


At this scale of group design, we 
can grasp the point well enough: 
that architecture is the relationship 
of everything to everything else. A 
group of young architects who have 
grown up around Louis Kahn, su- 
rely America’s most creative living 
architect—and who have also been 
affected by Aalto’s humane and flex- 
ible work—have begun to operate 
most effectively on this principle. 
Their intellectual spokesman and 
best designer is Robert Venturi of 
Philadelphia, whose forthcoming 
book on architecture (to be publish- 
ed by the Museum of Modern 
Art) presents the theory of what he 
calls « accommodation » in opposi- 
tion to the apocalyptic purist view- 
point of the past generation. « Main 
Street is almost all right », Venturi 
says. We accept the general (which 
does not mean the unfettered auto- 
mobile) and deal with particulars. 
« Mess », about which so much has 
been written, is not the main pro- 
blem, since it is a sign of growth as 
much as of decay. It is always im- 
permanent and thus both subject 
to correction and suggestive of new 
ideas. One misses this « mess » in 
rigidly laid out cities—in the new 
districts of Moscow, for example; 
it is the natural antidote against the 
doctrinaire. 

But at a larger scale, at that of an 
entire city, the architectural prob- 
lem is difficult to grasp. Once it 
was easy. During the 18th Century, 
New Haven, for example, consisted 
of nine pure squares, with an open 
green in the center—an ideal Re- 
naissance town. One could picture 
the shape of the city and could see 
it in relation to the site almost as 
clearly as a Greek would have seen 
his temple. The whole character of 
architecture was apparent: that it 
was the entire man-made environ- 
ment conceived in relation to the 
natural world. Human desire and 
natural fact were balanced. Le Cor- 
busier showed us that basic rela- 
tionship between the natural and 
the man-made in his first drawings 
for his capital of the Punjab at 
Chandigarh. The rest is obvious. 
Buildings, streets, automobiles, light 
fixtures, all, are architecture, since 
they are all part of the whole envi- 
ronment. « Planning » serves archi- 
tecture, which is always resolution 
of the whole process in three-dimen- 
sional form. 

But today New Haven, like most 
towns, has exploded across its coun- 
tryside. Human beings crowd the 


world. What are the physically 
graspable confines of the city now? 
What are its edges? How do we, 
intellectually and visually, conceive 
the city today? In this field the 
books of Kevin Lynch, especially 
The Image of the City, seem very 
important. They try to isolate the 
elements of the urban problem in 
terms of shapes and experiences and 


to reach out to new perceptions of 


the architectural whole. Perhaps if 
we can learn to look afresh at the 
city, we can learn to love it. 

The word « image » has been de- 
graded by Madison Avenue, but it 
is the fundamental word in this con- 
nection. A community will always 
plan and build according to its im- 
age of itself. Moreover, without 
some preconception of the whole— 
which in architecture means both an 
intellectual and emotional image of 
human action and a physical image 
of its embodiment in form—it is 
difficult to grasp the issues or to 
frame questions about particulars. 
Le Corbusier created an image of the 
city forty years ago that has shaped 
the imagination of most planners 
and architects to this day. Others, 
despite truculent disclaimers, have 
had their own predetermined social 
and physical images in the Garden 
City and the picturesque suburb. 
Do we now need a complement to 
Venturi’s « accommodation », a new 
image, a general configuration of the 
whole shape? Maybe not. Perhaps 
we need most of all to develop our 
sense of the particular, of an infinity 
of particular images of particular 
places, loved and specific, but inter- 
locked around the globe through 
our expanded awareness of the phys- 
ical relationship between all things. 
Other general images have been put 
forward as schemes to create total 
physical definition and clarity of 
shape. Le Corbusier himself may 
have led the way in that direction. In 
his project for Algiers, of the early 
1930’s, he revivified old Linear 
City ideas, trapped the road into 
becoming a building, and harnessed 
its contourenhancing sinuosities to 
apartment-house shapes. Kahn, in 
1926, picked up that concept of 
Viaduct Architecture and turned the 
road into a wall around the center of 
Philadelphia, «a wall against decay», 
through whose gates traffic was to 
be filtered. Here Kahn differed from 
Victor Gruen, whose very important 
scheme for Fort Worth, of 1956, 
would simply have kept all automo- 
biles out of the center. Kahn’s via- 


duct was to be a true wall, not a 
ravine or an embankment, not a 
wound or an intrusion but a build- 
ing, the cars concealed within it. 
Earlier, Kahn had proposed monu- 
mental parking garages that would 
themselves define the center of the 
city and keep it free of automobile 
blight. His drawing of his later 
scheme shows the tower of Philadel- 
phia’s wild City Hall rising, the im- 
age of Centre City, like Chartres lift- 
ing above the plain. This focus and 
clarity are exactly what the young 
English architects are now trying 
to recapture. They question the sub- 
urban character of the Garden City 
and of its New Town derivatives. 
At Cumbernauld New Town, there- 
fore, the center will be one build- 
ing, not a suburban spread but a 
concentrated group seen rising from 
afar: thus the image of a town and 
of a town’s communal values. The 
highway will sweep free in the coun- 
try, where it can decently come into 
its own—the demon driver roaring 
happily behind his wheel in his sea- 
son—but it will be engulfed, as by 
great gates, in the town. Once more, 
the physical lift of the civic cen- 
ter at Cumbernauld derives directly 
from a pre-existing architectural 
image: the piers of Le Corbusier’s 
La Tourette. 

Yet beyond that kind of concen- 
trated monumentality in a restrict- 
ed area, one thinks of all the rest 
of our constructed world stretching 
wearily far out beyond: all the South 
Philadelphias and their horrors, 
Washington drowning in cars, dis- 
graceful housing in the Eastwicks, 
sad Harlem, sappy Fairfield County, 
shapeless Levittown, abominable Los 
Angeles, all the sick sludge of urban 
detritus and human destruction that 
a Center City image can hardly hope 
to transcend. But we are the most 
modern of nations—much more mo- 
dern than the Soviet Union, which 
is following step by step down our 
road, or than Red China, which will 
probably try to do so as soon as it 
can. In this sense America is in fact 
what its colonists hoped it would 
be: the center of the fundamental 
human struggle of modern times. 
The issue is clear. It involves mass 
humanity: how to fill up the earth 
but to save it and to keep life worth 
living. We cannot possibly win, but - 
we may not lose everything. At 
least from our acceptance of that 


cruel, splendid, common fate we can __ 
run away no longer, the most mythic © 
of Mustangs can deliver us no more. 


VINCENT SCULLY 


las, aerial view of downtown; 2. Freeways system near the University of Illinois, Chicago. 
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PROBLEMI DEL RENEWAL AMERICANO 


Questa ricognizione è prevalente- 
mente orientata sul dibattito che si 
sta svolgendo in America intorno al 
renewal urbano. L’esigenza di tale 
ricognizione è di trovare una chia- 
ve di lettura, o uno sfondo di real- 
tà, per tanti interventi la cui diso- 
mogeneità, sia dimensionale, sia fun- 
zionale, sia soprattutto qualitativa 
(di relazione cioè tra l’intervento e 
la struttura generale della città), sco- 
raggia a prima vista qualsiasi discor- 
so di tipo consuntivo. 

Di fronte alle prestigiose realizzazio- 
ni di Filadelfia, agli organici piani di 
sviluppo per Chicago, Washington, 
Cleveland, ai drastici sventramenti 
di Boston, ai molti altri interventi 
di minore entità e rilevanza, è lecito 
infatti domandarsi quale sia il sen- 
so di tali operazioni, non solo per 
le città in cui vengono attuate, ma 
anche più in generale per il dibat- 
tito urbanistico che appare oggi par- 
ticolarmente orientato sulla città. 

È chiaro da un lato come la rico- 
struzione a livello che possiamo de- 
finire «architettonico » di queste am- 
pie aree cittadine, la cui trasforma- 
zione avviene in un tempo sicura- 
mente accelerato rispetto ai normali 
processi di sviluppo urbani, contri- 
buisce in modo notevole alla trasfor- 
mazione di molte tipologie edilizie, 
dagli edifici per uffici alle case ad 
appartamenti (1), la cui organizza- 
zione tende a proiettarsi fuori dal- 
l’edificio coinvolgendo in una conti- 
nuità spaziale e funzionale il discor- 
so urbano circostante. 

Ma queste non sono che conseguen- 
ze indotte, in certo senso « involon- 
tarie » nei confronti della morfolo- 
gia urbana. Esiste o è almeno par- 
zialmente reperibile, una implicazio- 
ne « diretta » tra queste proposte e 
una visione « urbanistica » dei pro- 
blemi in gioco? 

L’analisi (2) pur frammentaria delle 
varie voci del dibattito porta a in- 
dividuare, prima di ogni più spe- 
cifico contributo, l’esistenza di due 
piani lungo i quali si muove il di- 
scorso: il piano dell’analisi empiri- 
ca (sviluppata particolarmente dagli 
economisti e dai sociologi) e il pia- 
no della proposta metodologica (svi- 
luppata dai planners e dagli urban 
designers). Tra questi due piani, pur 
qualitativamente differenti, esiste un 
rapporto di complementarità estre- 


mamente interessante. La critica so- 
ciologica ad esempio, sempre pun- 
tuale e spesso molto aspra sul signi- 
ficato e sulle conseguenze sociali del- 
le operazioni di renewal, rappresen- 
ta un continuo punto di riferimen- 
to per il planner. Posto di fronte ai 
molti « scacchi » che la politica di 
renewal ha subito in questi quindici 
anni (sostanziale fallimento sul pia- 
no sociale, alti costi finanziari, trop- 
po casuali risultati in campo archi- 
tettonico e di disegno urbano), il 
planner ne indica il superamento in 
una più sottile articolazione degli 
strumenti pianificatori e in una loro 
più stretta aderenza alla struttura 
reale dei problemi, sia attraverso il 
rilevamento di dati e di situazioni 
reali la cui assunzione avvenga rispet- 
tandone l’aspetto positivo (la possi- 
bilità cioè di un continuo e aperto 
aggiornamento nel tempo che superi 
la fissità della norma), sia attraverso 
l’allargamento a tutte le categorie so- 
ciali dei poteri decisionali. L’acqui- 
sizione di quest’ultimo punto, sul 
quale ad esempio insiste lo Hatch 
nell’articolo pubblicato su questo 
numero, dovrebbe contribuire a ov- 
viare a una delle più gravi carenze 
di tipo sociale delle operazioni di 
urban renewal. In tali operazioni, il 
cui scopo è stato fino ad oggi quel- 
lo di eliminare gli slums al fine di 
un rinnovamento economico e socio- 
logico della city piuttosto che per 
creare abitazioni decenti agli abitanti 
di tali quartieri, non si è infatti te- 
nuto alcun conto delle esigenze di 
queste minoranze (3), la cui inferio- 
rità nei confronti del resto della so- 
cietà americana sta proprio nella im- 
possibilità che esse hanno di inter- 
venire minimamente nel processo de- 
cisionale. Con l’immissione di que- 
sti nuovi decisions makers ver- 
rebbe sostanzialmente ad arricchirsi, 
nelle operazioni di renewal, quella 
struttura di contesto la cui corretta 
strumentazione rappresenta il pre- 
supposto fondamentale della meto- 
dologia indicata. 

È evidente la natura « illuministi- 
ca» del procedimento che esclude 
dal suo meccanismo rigoroso qual- 
siasi dato che non sia suggerito dal- 
la logica interrogazione della realtà, 
natura alla quale si connette la con- 
vinzione del carattere « patologico » 
delle tensioni sociali e quindi della 
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possibilità di una loro « composi- 
zione » sul piano della razionalità. 
Ma anche se resta indubbio l’inte- 
resse di avanzamento che l’imposta- 
zione presenta sul piano metodolo- 
gico per la duttilità che tende a isti- 
tuire nella strumentazione e la per- 
meabilità della stessa ai dati e agli 
stimoli della realtà, l’entità dello 
scarto che l’ipotesi di un assorbi- 
mento di tutti i contrasti economi- 
ci e sociali compie nei confronti del- 
la situazione oggettiva, proietta una 
vasta ombra di dubbio sulla reale 
effettualità di un simile processo 
che potrebbe quasi definirsi di auto- 
pianificazione. 

Un tentativo di organizzazione del 
più ampio numero di esigenze è 
compiuto da Lowdon Wingo Jr. 
nell’articolo « Urban Renewal: a 
Strategy for Information and Anal- 
ysis » apparso sull’A.I.P. Journal 
del maggio 1966. 

Dopo una analisi generale della si- 
tuazione, della natura del processo 
di renewal dal punto di vista legi- 
slativo, sociologico ed economico, il 
W. sostiene la necessita che i mul- 
tipli e distinti interessi che l’opera- 
zione coinvolge (di privati che cer- 
cano di valorizzare i loro terreni, 
delle municipalità che sperano in un 
incremento delle tasse, dei cittadini 
medi che aspirano a un migliora- 
mento «estetico » della città, dei 
commercianti che abbisognano di 
nuove aree per espandere la loro 
attività), siano razionalmente orga- 
nizzate in un « modello », in base 
al quale possa avvenire una valuta- 
zione obiettiva delle varie alternati- 
ve possibili nella politica di urban 
renewal. Scegliere un obiettivo come 
primario e gli altri come secondari 
può infatti non riflettere la reale 
complessità del problema. Pit utile 
è invece un metodo che tenga con- 
to dell’intera gamma dei dati, razio- 
nalizzi e rifletta l'effettiva struttura 
degli operatori creando un appara- 
to informativo che renda espliciti 
tutti i fattori coinvolti nel proble- 
ma. L'attuazione di questa strate- 
gia comporta la creazione di una: 
serie di strumenti che permettano 
il funzionamento di un efficiente si- 
stema di informazione, di aggiorna- 


mento dei dati da parte degli ope-... 
ratori e di dimensionamento critico © 


istituzionale delle informazioni stes- © 


se attraverso il quale queste venga- 
no trasformate in azioni. Il W. po- 
ne cioè l’accento sulla necessità del- 
l’uso di modelli positivi (simulazio- 
ne di situazioni reali per individua- 
re le relazioni fra le cause e preve- 
dere le conseguenze di politiche al- 
ternative) e di dati di informazione, 
al posto dei modelli normativi (che 
tendono a definire il miglior corso 
di una azione una volta data una 
descrizione degli obiettivi dei vari 
operatori). 

In relazione alle operazioni di ur- 
ban renewal questo sistema di in- 
formazioni dovrebbe, secondo il W., 
provvedere in primo luogo alla in- 
dividuazione dell’area fisica della 
città necessitante il pubblico inter- 
vento, in una o altra forma. Do- 
vrebbe cioè offrire informazioni e 
analisi sullo stato del gruppo di abi- 
tazioni e sul variare della compo- 
sizione della domanda. Il mercato 
delle abitazioni regionali, i mercati 
di lavoro, i pubblici servizi e le ri- 
sorse dell’area sono tutti fattori di 
crescita urbana e la loro interdipen- 
denza dà significative indicazioni per 
Purban renewal. Un altro settore 
di cui è importante una analisi è 
quello della giurisdizione politica: 
differenti politiche in una stessa re- 
gione possono infatti influire sul 
flusso degli investimenti. Importan- 
te è pure l’analisi della « qualità » 
delle condizioni di decadimento e 
la diagnosi se tale decadimento è 
dovuto a un fenomeno locale parti- 
colare o a più ampie ragioni eco- 
nomiche... 

Questo studio evidenzia abbastanza 
chiaramente quella metodologia ba- 
sata sulla ottimizzazione della situa- 
zione oggettiva di contesto cui ho 
fatto prima riferimento. In partico- 
lare vorrei sottolineare l’interesse 
delle proposte del W. per una in- 
dividuazione dell’area di intervento 
che superi gli schemi concettuali 
del land-use. La politica di renewal 
é stata infatti basata, come nota 
l Alonso (4), sul presupposto che la 
citta (secondo il noto schema del 
Burgess per Chicago) si comporti 
nel processo di crescita cosi come 
una sezione di tronco che si irrigi- 
disce al centro e si rinnova negli 
anelli esterni successivi. L’invecchia- 
mento sarebbe infatti determinato 
dal deterioramento delle abitazioni 
interne che vengono abbandonate 
dalla classe media in cerca di aree 
più libere ed estese. In base a tale 
diagnosi, abbattere gli slums signifi- 
ca invertire la tendenza: i ricchi tor- 
nerebbero al centro revitalizzando- 
lo, i poveri si spargerebbero per i 


suburbs. Questa previsione si è ri- 
velata errata. Sia per quanto rileva 
l’Alonso stesso (che cioè la tenden- 
za al suburb è un fenomeno comun- 
que costante e in particolare irre- 
versibile per le coppie con figli), sia 
per la struttura amministrativa ame- 
ricana che separa in distretti indi- 
pendenti la City dai suburbs, cosi 
che lo scambio tra tali zone di una 
popolazione indesiderata quale quel- 
la degli slums, non è affatto sem- 
plice e priva di contrasti (5). Ade- 
guandosi a queste risultanze (rile- 
vabili dal gran numero di apparta- 
menti sfitti nelle zone di redevelop- 
ment), la legge stessa è giunta a 
permettere che fino al 40% di 
tali aree sia destinata a scopi 
non residenziali (contro il 10% 
stabilito inizialmente). In questo 
modo è venuta a cadere anche 
da parte legislativa, qualsiasi preci- 
sa indicazione sull’uso del suolo re- 
sosi libero attraverso l’operazione 
di renewal. 

L’individuazione e l’indicazione di 
uso per l’area di intervento dovreb- 
be avvenire per il Wingo, in base 
a criteri d’ordine economico (anda- 
mento della domanda, confronto con 
il mercato regionale, ecc.) e a cri- 
teri d’ordine fisico-morfologico, a 
proposito dei quali avanza una se- 
rie di considerazioni che vale la pe- 
na di riportare. Le aree per gli in- 
terventi di renewal sono state fino 
ad oggi individuate in base alle de- 
finizioni abbastanza generiche di 
zone blight (decadute) o slums. 
Ma entrambi questi termini sono 
estremamente ambigui: «...Gli e- 
stensori della legge indicarono co- 
me slums le zone di più evidente 
deterioramento in aree residenziali 
e sulle quali andavano primariamen- 
te concentrati gli sforzi di renewal. 
Non è però possibile accettare an- 
cora questa definizione cosî restrit- 
tiva, poiché lo slum è in molti casi 
una vera e propria comunità, lega- 
ta da rapporti e consuetudini essen- 
ziali per quel tipo di popolazione 
(immigrati, poveri) che vive appun- 
to in tali aree... Lo slum è una par- 
te organica di una società urbana 
complessa, una parte che svolge una 
importante funzione sociale ed eco- 
nomica per la regione nel suo com- 
plesso... (pag. 145). Il blight... non 
è considerabile solo come un episo- 
dio patologico dovuto al decadimen- 
to di certe strutture. Le cause del 
decadimento sono molteplici e il giu- 
dizio se il decadimento sia un fatto 
negativo o positivo dipende dalla po- 
litica che gli organi pubblici inten- 
dono sviluppare... (pag. 148) », 


Queste considerazioni del W. sui 
criteri generici e sbrigativi in base 
ai quali vengono definite dalla leg- 
ge le aree di intervento, si ricolle- 
gano direttamente alle critiche che 
in questo stesso senso sono state 
avanzate a più riprese dai sociolo- 
gi. Nel libro The Urban Villagers, 
che rappresenta il frutto di una mi- 
nuziosa inchiesta sociologica nella 
comunità del West End di Boston 
(un’area centrale di ca. 48 acri, con 
una popolazione di ca. 7.500 indi- 
vidui, demolita nel 1958-59 per far 
posto a un complesso di abitazio- 
ni di lusso) Herbert Gans scrive: 
« ...Gli standards abitativi che sono 
applicati dal Governo Federale o 
locale nella analisi delle aree slum, 
riflettono i criteri di valutazione dei 
professionisti dell’alta borghesia per 
i quali il valore delle abitazioni è 
rappresentato dal livello del cano- 
ne di affitto o dalla perfetta fun- 
zionalità degli impianti, cui attri- 
buiscono un valore ben maggiore 
di quanto non faccia la classe la- 
voratrice. Oltre a ciò la valutazio- 
ne data dai « professionisti » al be- 
nessere degli abitanti degli slums è 
basata su standards che spesso con- 
fondono il modo di vita, che è so- 
lo espressione di una diversa « cul- 
tura », con situazioni di tipo pato- 
logico o antisociale... Gli standards 
esistenti, basati sui requisiti fisici 
delle abitazioni, hanno ormai dimo- 
strato la loro inadeguatezza nello 
stabilite una distinzione tra case a 
basso costo e slums... Questa di- 
stinzione tuttavia è molto impor- 
tante. Le strutture residenziali e i 
quartieri, devono essere definiti co- 
me slums solo se è dimostrata la 
loro nocivita dal punto di vista fi- 
sico, sociale e psicologico per colo- 
ro che li abitano e per la comunità 
cui appartengono. Gli slums devo- 
no essere eliminati, ma le strutture 
ad affitto regolato vanno mantenu- 
te... per coloro che desiderano, o 
per ragioni economiche devono, pa- 
gare un basso canone di affitto e 
sono disposti per questo a soppot- 
tare gli inconvenienti di alta den- 
sità, mancanza di ammodernamenti 
tecnologici, ecc... » (6). 

La critica del Gans agli standards 
come strumenti di condizionamento 
culturale (e non solo culturale) di 
una certa classe da parte di un’al- 
tra, mette in crisi una serie di giu- 
dizi apparentemente oggettivi in ba- 
se ai quali vengono definite le zo- 
ne di renewal. Se non è più un dato 
cosi certo l’esistenza di zone « mal 
sane » rispetto a un tessuto « sa- 
no », l’intera operazione non può 


essere vista nei termini semplicisti- 
ci di slums clearance, ma va col- 
ta nel quadro di un intervento, o 
analisi, di tipo globale sulla città 
o sull’intero territorio. 

Le proposte di David Crane per 
New York, in parte riportate in que- 
sto numero, rappresentano il tenta- 
tivo forse più maturo per una im- 
postazione dell’intervento di plan- 
ning e di design (il titolo dello stu- 
dio è appunto « Planning and De- 
sign in New York »), che tenga con- 
to da un lato della complessità e 
pluridimensionalità di relazioni che 
un intervento su una realtà urba- 
na coinvolge e, dall’altro, ma conse- 
guentemente, giunga a strutturarsi 
e strumentarsi in modo realistica- 
mente operabile. Per questo la ri- 
cerca dell’area, o meglio della « di- 
mensione » di intervento (una di- 
mensione che va definita non solo 
spazialmente, ma anche temporal- 
mente), viene sempre ricondotta a 
delle strutture pubblico-amministra- 
tive attraverso le quali soltanto l’in- 
tervento può obiettivamente attuar- 
si. È una impostazione che va al- 
dila di un semplice realismo buro- 
cratico. Si tratta piuttosto di so- 
stanziare di una concreta realtà ope- 
rativa l'intuizione culturale della 
«nuova dimensione », « organicità 
strutturale delle parti col tutto », 
eccetera, in un paese dove il privato 
è sovrano indiscusso e l’amministra- 
tore pubblico non è che un presta- 
tore di certi servizi senza alcun con- 
trollo sulla situazione globale (7). 

Il Crane non è un planner ma un 
urban-designer. Le sue proposizioni 
ci interessano quindi particolarmen- 


(1) Gli esempi sono tanti che è quasi inutile fare 
delle citazioni: gli edifici della Market Street di 
Filadelfia, le torri di Marina City a Chicago, i 
superblocks per uffici citati su Ar. Record Nov. 
1966, ecc. 


(2) Oltre gli articoli cui farò esplicito riferimento 
nel testo richiamo: Nathan Glazen The Renewal 
of Cities in “Scientific American” Sept. 1965; 
Clester Har3man, The Housing of Relocated Fami- 
lies sull’ “A.I.P. Journal” Nov. 1964. 


(3) Charles Abrams in Housing Policy: it Must 
Offer a Way out of Despair su “Ar. Forum” luglio- 
agosto 1965 scrive: «...Nel 1949 il Congresso 
pensò di riprendere il programma dello Housing 
orientandolo verso fini precisi. Secondo la legge, 
lo Housing avrebbe dovuto provvedere di case 
salubri le famiglie povere, gli abitanti delle aree 
da demolire, eccetera, Tuttavia, alcuni punti 
della legge indicano quelli che ne erano i fini più 
immediati: 1) le imprese private erano incorag- 
giate a coprire la più larga parte di fabbisogno 
di abitazioni possibile; 2) gli aiuti federali avreb- 
bero incrementato al massimo la iniziativa privata; 
3) gli Enti locali erano invitati a stendere piani 
di rinnovamento e costruire case a basso affitto, 
ma solo attraverso le imprese private; 4) gli slums 
e le zone obsolescenti andavano abolite e le fami- 
glie ivi abitanti ricollocate ad opera degli enti 
locali, ma solo se non erano già in azione imprese 
private. Dato che il benessere delle imprese di 
costruzione veniva considerato l'equivalente del 
benessere del popolo nella legge del 1949, era 
inevitabile che, presto o tardi, gli interessi delle 
famiglie meno abbienti sarebbero stati dimenti- 
Calvo 


te perché risultano sempre orienta- 
te a una finalità di design. « Gli in- 
terventi pubblici e privati » egli scri- 
ve « devono essere indirizzati te- 
nendo conto che il buon disegno 
deve diventare parte sostanziale e 
non alternativa alle esigenze cui si 
intende venire incontro con gli in- 
terventi stessi... ». D'altra parte il 
design urbano non può emergere né 
dalla classica interpretazione di land- 
use data al problema dal physical 
planning, né attraverso una scissio- 
ne del design da tutti i vincoli fun- 
zionali per una autonoma ma ingiu- 
stificata elaborazione. In questo sen- 
so egli critica l'operazione di renew- 
al quale è stata impostata ad es. 
a Boston e a Filadelfia (in un caso 
« ...in base ai criteri tradizionali del 
land-use, nell’altro attraverso una 
enfatizzazione del design... ») (8). 
Si può forse osservare come, per 
quanto riguarda la sistemazione cen- 
trale di Filadelfia (9), una certa « en- 
fatizzazione » del design venga a 
giustificarsi nell’alto valore emble- 
matico che l’intervento ha qui as- 
sunto. Anche se, al grado di ela- 
borazione cui è giunto oggi, ha 
perso quella tensione poetica che 
era nel progetto non realizzato 
di Louis Khan, tuttavia la ma- 
trice simbolica presente in tale pro- 
posta si è in qualche modo mante- 
nuta, dando all’intervento un valore 
di indicazione urbana (e metropo- 
litana) che, anche per l’intelligente 
prassi amministrativa attraverso la 
quale l'operazione è stata condotta, 
fa del centro di Filadelfia forse il 
più alto risultato del renewal urba- 
no americano. 


(4) Cfr. William Alonso The Historic and Struc- 
tural Theories of Urban Form: their Implications 
for Urban Renewal in ‘Land Economics” May 
1964. 


(5) Herbert Gans in The Failure of Urban Re- 
newal su ‘Commentary’ April 1965 scrive 
(pag. 33): «Non è facile prevedere quanti abi- 
tanti degli slums abbandonerebbero le loro abi- 
tazioni. Benché qui si trovino in condizioni di 
grave disagio, essi hanno qui il loro centro di 
vita, amici e parenti e un milieu culturale nel 
quale tutti hanno i medesimi problemi. Molti 
sarebbero spaventati di trovarsi improvvisamente 
in un ambiente completamente diverso e, per 
quanto riguarda i negri, ostile. Tuttavia esistono 
invece famiglie che desidererebbero lasciare le 
«cinture negre ». Ma sono qui trattenute dalla 
difficoltà di pagare più alti affitti e di affrontare 
i pregiudizi razziali... Tuttavia, se gli slums 
devono essere svuotati, è necessario che il pro- 
gramma di rehousing superi i confini della city: 
è necessario che case per poveri o negri vengano 
costruite anche nei suburbs e nelle new towns, 
anche se ciò creerà notevoli opposizioni da parte 
degli ivi residenti...» 


(6) Op. cit. pag. 310. 


(7) Charles Abrams in The Uses of Land in Cities 
su “Scientific American” Sept. 1965 scrive: «...Gli 
U.S.A. emersero come nazione 175 anni fa attra- 
verso quella che può essere definita una rivolu- 
zione per la terra. Ciò permise il possesso del 
suolo a chiunque dimostrasse di saperne usare... 
Questa suddivisione della terra in proprietà pri- 
vate si è mantenuta e anzi rafforzata nel periodo 


La preoccupazione del Crane (che 
peraltro nell’articolo «The City Sym- 
bolic » (10) fa esplicito riferimento 
al simbolo come importante elemen- 
to di mediazione tra i dati e la for- 
ma), si giustifica comunque nella con- 
siderazione che non sempre gli inter- 
venti di urban renewal possono ci- 
mentarsi con problemi di cosî ampie 
e suggestive dimensioni come quelle 
affrontate a Filadelfia: di fronte ad 
esempi come questo, o quello di Wa- 
shington o di Chicago (11), grandi 
città dove l’operazione viene impo- 
stata, comunque, con una certa gran- 
diosità, si hanno centinaia di inter- 
venti nei quali la eliminazione delle 
abitazioni definite substandard rap- 
presenta solo il pretesto a grosse 
operazioni finanziarie spesso a sfon- 
do razziale. « Appoggiandosi alla 
legge Federale » nota ancora il Gans 
su Commentary (12), « alcune città 
stanno preparando progetti per il 
ripulimento delle loro aree interne 
dai quartieri poveri non bianchi co- 
si da permettere il libero sviluppo 
delle costruzioni private... ». In que- 
sti casi il bilancio dell’operazione 
che, impostata su presupposti errati 
o almeno parziali, in una dimensio- 
ne casuale e angusta ricorda da vi- 
cino gli interventi che dalla fine del- 
la guerra hanno distrutto e sconvolto 
il senso di tante città italiane, diven- 
ta, anche dal punto di vista del 
disegno urbano, assolutamente falli- 
mentare. Si tratta al più di opera- 
zioni di « cosmesi urbana » contro 
cui risulta ben valido il richiamo del 
Crane per la ricerca di una più cer- 
ta e cosciente creatività. 
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di crescita della nazione e di passaggio da una 
società rurale a una società urbano-industriale ... 
Fino alla fine dell’ ’800 il Governo Federale non 
poteva acquistare terreno nemmeno per organiz- 
zare parchi nazionali...e anche ora i possessi 
Federali possono riguardare solo casi particolari 
definiti « Federal Purposes ». Solo gli Stati o le 
Città (creature degli Stati) possono ad es. espro- 
priare terre per edilizia popolare o altre propo- 
ste urbane. La tradizione istituzionale della pro- 
prietà privata e dei diritti privati rimane forte. 
Al Governo Federale è impedita qualsiasi effet- 
tiva supervisione sulle locali iniziative di sviluppo 
e di zoning. La nazione è divisa in più di 210 
aree metropolitane, ciascuna ulteriormente fram- 
mentata in centinaia di governi urbani e suburbani 
che mantengono una caotica situazione di diffe- 
renti politiche e di gelosie e che erige barriere 
contro l’immissione, nella loro comunità, di mino- 
ranze indesiderate e di diseredati». 


(8) David Crane, Planning and Design in New 
York, pag. 54. 


(9) Il piano per il centro di Filadelfia è stato 
continuamente illustrato su “Ar. Forum” (Sept. 
1954, July 1955, Dic. 1956, March 1958, April 
1962, Nov. 1966). In Italia è stato riportato su 
“Casabella Continuità” n. 260. 


(10) David Crane, The City Symbolic sull’ “A.I.P. 
Journal” April 1960. 


(11) Cfr. “Ar. Forum” August 1950, August 
1952, Gen. 1956, Gen. 1960, Gen. 1963. 


(12) Op. cit. 
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THE THREAT AND THE PROMISE OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IN NEW HAVEN 


Urban renewal is in an obvious state 
of crisis. throughout the United 
States. The architectural and plan- 
ning concepts of a generation ago, 
upon which the first phases of urban 
redevelopment were generally based, 
have now clearly shown themselves 
to be obsolete. Hence the threat of 
redevelopment in New Haven, as 
elsewhere, derives from the possi- 
bility that it might continue to act 
upon those discredited principles 
and, by so doing, destroy the town. 
The promise of urban renewal, on 
the other hand, rests in the hope 
that those responsible for it will use 
their power to restudy the whole 
problem in a professional manner, 
so formulating better architectural 
and sociological principles, through 
which the city may be saved for all 
its people and for the generations 
to come. That hope can be especially 
strong in New Haven, where a large 
body of professional assistance lies 
ready at hand, anxious to be used, 
and where the mayor and his various 
agencies of redevelopment were so 
early on the ground that they need 
hardly fear to damage their reputa- 
tions by embracing fresh principles 
now. It is indeed mandatory that 
they do so. Everything in life must 
change, or pass away. 

The point is clear: it is certainly not 
a personal or, in the larger sense, 
even a political one. It is profoundly 
professional, having to do with the 
basic concepts through which all 
forms are made. And most planning 
of the past fifteen years has been 
based upon three destructive falla- 
cies: the cataclysmic, the automoti- 
ve, and the suburban. These fallacies 
may be characterized in a few words: 
the cataclysmic insists upon tearing 
everything down in order to design 
from an absolutely clean slate; the 
automotive would plan for the free 
passage of the automobile at the 
expense of all other values; the sub- 
urban dislikes the city anyway and 
would just as soon destroy its den- 


sity and strew it across the coun- 
tryside. 

Indeed, all the fallacies derive from 
principles which are fundamentally 
anti-urban and destructive of the 
city: the cataclysmic hates the com- 
plication of human life which is 
what a town is all about, just as tt 
is unable to adjust itself to those 
pre-existing buildings through which 
the culture of cities — which means 
human civilization — is handed on 
from generation to generation. The 
cataclysmic is therefore also puristic 
and genteel; it cannot bear the com- 
plexity and the splendid mess of 
towns. The automotive fallacy feeds 
those same aversions and supports 
them by substituting vast  over- 
designed highways and connectors 
for pre-existing neighborhoods, the 
replanning of which to house a non- 
affluent population would otherwise 
pose difficult problems which the 
redeveloper would rather not face. 
The cult of the suburb plays its part 
here as well; the connector becomes 
a greenbelt through the city, and in 
that bucolic atmosphere it transports 
affluent suburbanites directly into 
the heart of a city which has now 
been turned into another suburban 
shopping center for their convenience, 
while at the same time it has been 
emptied of the offensive presence of 
the poor with their messy problems 
and complicated demands. 

Most of the early phases of rede- 
velopment in New Haven — with 
the proud and honorable exceptions 
of Wooster Square and Long Wharf 
— were not untouched by those fal- 
lacies and, in my opinion, did the 
fabric of the city some harm with 
them. Long Wharf applied similar 
principles where they made sense — 
outside the city; and Wooster Square, 
with the sad exception of the hole 
cut in it for Russo Park, ignored 
them all, and so rehabilitated rather 
than destroyed. Around the square it- 
self, that is, the rest of the area was 
suburbanized. But a number of the 
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redevelopment projects which lie 
ahead promise to be of the destruc- 
tive variety. Among them are the 
construction of four to six lanes of 
connector around the center of the 
city from the Trumbull Street en- 
trance of I-91, and the extension, at 
present temporarily blocked by cit- 
izens action, of the connector which 
would destroy East Rock Park and 
might one day blast its way up Ar- 
mory Street. These two would form 
the Inner and Outer Circumferential 
Ring Roads. How the designers in- 
volved in these schemes love the roll 
of such sonorous phrases; they offer 
the kind of symbolic incantation which 
serves as a substitute for thought. 
Soon the city would be chopped up 
into squirming segments by those 
vast and sterile barriers. The Oak 
Street Connector can show us right 
now what they would look like. 
But the matter would not end there, 
because the automobile, given just 
too much, will take all. Eventually 
there would be little left but roads, 
with a neo-suburban shopping cen- 
ter in the middle and a few huddles 
of captive population, Stalags I, II, 
etc., scattered about in the toils of 
the throughway. 

The proposed redesign of the Hill 
neighborhood would not be out of 
place in that blasted landscape, while 
the present project for the govern- 
ment complex east of the Green 
would be an appropriate image for 
the government of such a province. 
Its dominant building would be a 
speculative office tower, owned by 
a bank and acquired through the 
public subsidy of the redevelopment 
program. The historic Green, center 
of New Haven’s civic life and liber- 
ties, would, appropriately enough, 
be ground to nothing by that tower, 
for which it would serve only as a 
doormat. At the same time, the 
definition of the Green would be 
destroyed by the demolition of the 
Post Office. The removal of that fine 
building would serve two cataclysmic 


1,2. State Street Project: Govern- 
ment Center Model; 1. The effect 
should be imagined from ground 
level; 2. Model from above: defi- 
nition of Green destroyed. Proposed 
new construction: 1) New Haven 
Savings Bank; 2) Library; 3) City 
Hall Addition; 4) Federal Building; 
5) Second National Bank; Office 
Tower; 7) Government Center Plaza. 
6) Office Tower; 7) Government 
Center Plaza. Landmarks: A) Orig- 
inal City Hall Fagade; B) Hall of 
Records; C) First Federal Savings 
and Loan; D) Union and New Haven 
Company; E) State Courts Block; 
F) Chapel Square; 3. Early, now 
discarded, Project for The Hill, at 
present an intimately scaled densely 
built up, potentially stable low-in- 
come area. Note similarity of scheme 
to that for Government Center: the 
common cataclysmic puristic genteel 
mode. The tower would be another 
monument constructed for the aged. 
Note similarity of office tower in 
figure 1. Mastodon calls to ma- 
stodon while the poor scurry for 
cover. The Hill Project has now 
been given to Louis I. Kahn. How 
to enhance rather than to destroy 
the neighborhood will present Kahn 
with one of his severest tests and 
finest opportunities; 4. New Haven 
Historic Green from the NW. Al- 
most the whole block east of the 
Green would have been torn down 
for the proposed Government Cen- 
ter, including the white, columned 
Post Office and the dark, towered 
City Hall. The South side of the 
Green has already been laid waste 
and is now occupied by a puristi- 
cally, if shoddily conceived commer- 
cial development (see photo). The 
Oak Street Connector lies beyond. 
It replaced an area designated as 
a slum. Note should be taken of 
how unobtrusive the railroad traks 
are in their channel. They are not 
an object of cult like the highway 
above them; 5. Oak Street Con- 
nector looking west. It is proposed 
to push it through the rest of the 
city in that direction at increased 
scale. Tower is Old Age Housing 
by Paul Rudolph; 6. Oak Street 
Connector. Old Age Housing luxury 
apartments parking. La Ville Ra- 
dieuse à nos jours; 7. New Haven, 
showing nine original squares with 
Green in center and present through- 
ways and Oak Street Connector. 
Proposed connectors would ring the 
center, cut off the major park and 
subdivide the city somewhat on the 
Garden City principle of the road 
as a divider. 


| 5 2 
uses, since it would both cut the 


\out of the Green and, in the 
yer made famous by Orwell in 
lo84, cut a central piece out of 
‘civic memory, through which 
\dignities as men are developed 
\sustained. 

in, the three fallacies are present. 
clysmic: almost all pre-existing 
mgs gone. Automotive: the 
Office had to go, said the archi- 
‘în order to provide uninterrupt- 
asement parking for the bank. 
rban: the cars themselves, and 
vast, meaningless open space of 
plaza, testify to that arcadian 
ll So gross is the effect that one 
t really believe that it has been 
Inted without irony. In any 
‘ it is an ideal expression of 
the cataclysmic, automotive, and 
‘ban fallacies, with their con- 
tant purism and sick gentility, 
\ all be cast aside. 


| care for them must formulate 
\ principles, more broadly and 


nly based. We must restudy all 


those posed by the automobile to 
raised by the need for decent 


lal urban character of low-income 
hborhoods more than has been done 
e recent past, and we must rescue 
‘traditional street from the impa- 
| calumnies alike of Ville Radieuse 
\ Garden City planners. Here Jane 
‘bs, Death and Life of Great 
srican Cities, New York, 196I, 
ls better and better at every re- 
‘ing. Urban density must be seen 
\ positive good, in wich the build- 
of past generations play an im- 
ant part, since through them the 
rations communicate with each 
+ and the living complexity of civi- 
tion is transmitted across the cen- 
bs, Differences are precious; they are 
t make a city, wherein the complex 
actions of individual human lives 
luce the special hardness, intelli- 
e, and generosity which mark 


munal form — shaping a family 
ime, almost immortaly. 
i VINCENT SCULLY 


| article was the abstract of a talk given at 
University in October, 1966, under the aus- 
‘of the American Institute of Architects, the 
rvation Trust, and the New Haven Historical 
ty, in an attempt to save the New Haven 
Office from mindless demolition. Since that 
the Mayor of New Haven, Richard C. Lee, 
seemed to have more than lived up to his 
ation for alertness and boldness and has 
far toward resolving many of the issues 
ssed here. Perhaps in the end only those 
e roads and connectors will remain outstand- 
These, and the ruthless clearing of low- 
ne neighborhoods for the benefit of a social- 
class, surely constitute the major sociological- 
tectural fantasies in the United States at 
noment. 


Mayor Lindsay and a few key 
administrators can be expected 
to start the reform of design in 
New York by sheer acts of will 
and policy leadership. But they 
cannot be expected to carry on a 
lonely fight very long without 
massive and enthusiastic political 
support from the citizens. 

The dilemma is that, because of 
an old-fashioned American heri- 
tage in which esthetics have not 
been a community affair, envi- 
ronmental quality cannot be 
made a politically meaningful 
issue in the same _ grass-roots 
manner as integration, poverty, 
housing, or taxes. Instead, if 
design issues are to become pop- 
ular issues, the City must first 
secure much more effective sup- 


port from big business, from the 
design professions, and from in- 
stitutions with special interest 
and potential. Secondly, public 
programs, and special private 
interests must re-fashion their 
approaches in order that good 
design become a basic part of, 
not an alternative to, the meas- 
ures that will have voter appeal. 
Up until now, those most inter- 
ested in design or conservation 
issues have succeeded in creating 
the impression these concerns 
are for the rich, the powerful, 
the very special Lincoln Centers. 
When the Mayor came out for 
better design, too many culture 
lobbysts greeted his victory as 
a second coming of the Medicis; 
the autocratic idea of “architec- 


ture of the King” seemed very 
much on their minds. These 
attitudes have made architecture 
into “Culture with a capital C”, 
a surplus commodity. On the 
other hand, 1 have heard liberal 
activists for New York’s poor 
argue that New York “cannot 
afford good design while there 
is a housing shortage”. This 
unnecessary dichotomy between 
art and utilities, between good 
design and eliminating slums, 
created the public housing ghettos 
since the ’thirties. And it will do 
it again, unless good design is 
taken into the streets of Harlem 
as a basic means of enriching 
the lives of all citizens. Quality 
of design must be treated as a 
general utility, not as the surplus 
commodity of the civilized. 
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PLANNING AND DESIGN IN NEW YORK 


DAVID A. CRANE 


Selection from a report to « The Study Group on New York Housing and Neighborhood Improvement » (Edward 
J. Logue, chairman) : An Advisory Group to the «Institute of Public Administration» and Mayor John V. Lindsay. 


CRISIS OF ENVIRONMENT, 
CONCEPTS AND COMMITMENT 


New York occupies a special place in 
the thinking of any urbanist. Not 
because of its record of achievements 
in planning, development, or architec- 
ture, though it has many. It is special 
because it 1s a unique urban phenom- 
enon. Its fantastic size; its ! giant 
economic stature; surpassing size of 
its slums; its world position in com- 
munication and the arts; the power 
of its philanthropy; the misery of its 
millions; and the intolerable conditions 
of its air, and basic essentials — all 
these are different. They are enough 
to prompt any self-respecting planner 
to start measuring his professional 
abilities against the challenge of New 
York. 

Can New York be planned? 

Too many professional urbanists would 
not hesitate to say, ‘“Yes”. For, to 
them, the question is not whether plans 
will have practical effect on New 
York’s problems; the question is wheth- 
er one can do planning im this 
phenomenal place. The chance to en- 
gage in the activity of planning 1s its 
own reward. 

For others who are more realistic, 
and need more tangible rewards, even 
bold and arrogant men, the question 
is intriguing but the answer esay. It 
took the London blitz to create the 
atmosphere of demand for action pro- 
grams commensurate with that great 
City’s needs. The realist is tempted 
to believe that only some such cata- 
clysmic force — hopefully a force of 
social compulsion rather than of war — 
will bring real plans and real mastery 
of problems to New York at last. 

New York is a city in crisis. The obvious 
aspects of this crisis — mounting 
underprivileged populations, fiscal de- 
pletion, or environmental intolerability 
— are not as detrimental to New York 
as the deceptively subtle lack of pub- 
lic recognition of the proper scale and 
nature of action needed. Many are 
the sincere and serious efforts being 


made daily, by conscientious public 
servants and citizens, to solve this 
and that problem. But no one should 
take himself too seriously, until there 
ts a more general readiness for bolder 
measures. 


CRISIS OF ENVIRONMENT 


Although New York’s problems are 
widely discussed, there are many dif- 
ferences of emphases. My concern has 
been primarily with the problems of 
New York’s environmental quality, 
physical planning, and design. Perhaps 
one man’s view of the crisis of the 
physical environment will facilitate 
understanding of later chapters of 
this report. 


1. Slums, their human impacts. 


Over a million people live in rela- 
tively few broad slum areas of the 
City, and many more live in sub- 
standard houses and deteriorating neigh- 
borhoods. In many cities, the physical 
deterioration of housing is moderated 
by other environmental conditions. Re- 
latively larger dwelling units, lower 
land development density, and the fu- 
ture prospect of social-economic ad- 
vancement out of the ghettos — avail- 
able to many slum-dwellers elsewhere 
— are not true of New York’s Harlem, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, or South Bronx. 
New Yorks big slums are bigger, 
more dense, less-well serviced, more 
beset by traffic, and far more socially 
restrictive than any others to be 
found in America. In fact the physical 
coincidence of those who are poor and 
non-white with living in a slum ts 
sharper here than anywhere else. 
While New York has done relatively 
more slum clearance and more public- 
ly-assisted housing than any other 
American city, its programs have never 
attacked the slums at their hearts 
and on a noticeable scale. Nor have 
they, outside the slums, gone after 
the City-wide changes of endemic 
conditions which accelerate the spread 
of slums. 


Some of New Yorks many social 
liberals and critics of urban renewal 
have suggested that what New York 
should worry about is not the physical 
fact of slums but the social and eco- 
nomic betterment needs of the poor and 
non-white: better housing, jobs, social 
services, better schools. This is an 
unnecessary and invalid dichotomy. 
Clearly, a direct attack on social and 
economic betterment is needed at this 
time to parallel the physical action 
mechanisms which have been so much 
more fully developed nationally. But, 
to argue that New York can have one 
without the other is naive. For the 
physical fact of the, concentrated slum 
represents a very effective prison, 
enforcing segregation and greatly les- 
sening the chances of bringing about 
the much needed nearness of jobs, better 
housing, education, and recreational 
opportunity. Until slums per se are 
attacked on a grand scale — not as 
slum clearance, but as a total mobili- 
zation of all tools of positive change — 
the private economic power of New 
York will not participate massively 
in governmental programs. Until the 
indignity of living in a large ghetto is 
removed, the important symbolic im- 
pacts of slums on people will continue 
to frustrate the most liberal social 
welfare approaches. 


2. New York’s textural monotony. 


The unrelieved monotony of New York’s 
physical organization and texture of 
districts 1s overpowering. Not only 
are its slums big, but most districts 
of a given architectural-land use pattern 
are also big. Differences in the basic 
esthetic or functional fabric of the 
city are few and far between, and the 
living environment of the individual 
family is as though it were a mere 
cipher among 8,000,000 people. To 
be sure, there are differences of topo- 
graphy, building type, subdivision pat- 
tern, and other physical factors in 
the texture, but the historical processes 
of New York’s growth made relatively 
little advantage of these. 


This observation is not merely an 
expression of esthetic ccncern. What 
New Yorkers should recognize is how 
this kind of physical organization 
affects human social organization. Cul- 
tural and social isolation of large 
groups; de-facto segregation of widely 
proliferated community facilities; con- 
flicts of changing land uses; undif- 
ferentiated local and long-distance traf- 
fic; and social and economic instability 
at the ambiguous transition points 
between districts — these are some of 
the consequences of the large-grain 
texture. 

Re-design of New York must produce 
both a bolder, almost classical, pattern 
of larger elements of district identity 
and relationships, and also a more 
personal level of environment and 
facilities in between the individual 
house and its district. Without such 
Hausmannic audacity of district-wide 
design and a more humane block-or 
neighborhood-level design, even those 
New Yorkers who live in “sound 
housing” will continue living in slums 
of another sort. At both these levels 
new kinds of facilities and services, 
presented in nobler and more joyful 
designs, will be needed to give this 
environment the high amenity that 
urban people today require if they 
are to remain aloof from the call of 
the suburbs or of more fun-filled and 
cultured climates. 


3. ‘Projectitis’’, stereotyped arctitecture, and 
“urban replacement”. 


What a welfare-minded government 
and powerful private investment have 
done to the pattern of New York in 
the past 30 years is to create another 
scale of environment. It is neither as 
broad and flowing, one area into ano- 
ther, as the pre-1930’s district texture, 
nor 1s it sufficiently personal to create 
a sense of neighborhood. ‘“Projectitis” 
is the familiar term for this new 
environment, 

New York has more of it than any 


other place. The project-islands of 


helter-skelter-hi-rise apartments; little 
bits of ground space and large areas 
of asphalt divided by chainlink fenc- 
ing; cheerless architecture; and sharp 
boundaries—look all the same, despite 
the fact that each is a product of a 
different and ingenious piece of legisla- 
tion and financing. While those who 
live in public housing are very different 
from those who live in a Redevelop- 
ment Companies co-op, either group 
becomes an institutional mass sharply 
contrasting with its neighborhood. For 
the stereotypes of apartment archi- 
tecture and site planning are nowhere 
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identification in the architecture of p 
» where separations of administrative responsibi 


so strongly aligned with the forces of 
social stratification as in New York. 
No other city sticks so closely to 
building type formulae or multiplies 
them so fast. 

This occurs in the office buildings 
as well as residential construction. 
True enough, the City has many fine 
buildings, and the dramatic core of 
Manhattan skyscrapers produced by 
New York’s economic power has a 
surrealistic and futuristic urban beauty 
all its own. But looking below this 
skyline and away from the more no- 
table efforts, the inhumanity and ba- 
nality of the great mass of New York’s 
commercial and apartment building 
is all too visible. Even at its best 
there is a lack of balanced civic values in 
New York’s architecture. A great 
corporation is cheered for its archi- 
tectural discernment in leaving Park 
Avenue ground footage in deadly dull 
open space, while on the other hand 
no one today is providing any more 
places like Rockefeller Center, where 
life comes together. 

With all its great scale and rapidity, 
the City’s fantastic rebuilding is mak- 
ing little fundamental change in 
the technology and organization of 
urban services and community life. 
Parcels are a little bigger, buildings 
very much taller, and sidewalks more 
broken by curb-cuts. But the basic 
patterns of movement and the acti- 
vities of all this skyward growth are 
still Largely accommodated on a single, 
ground level. “Frontage?” remains 
“frontage”. At a very great pace, 
indeed, New York is engaged in 
“urban replacement”. 

Radical changes of burocratic ap- 
proaches and architectural restrictions 
and revival of public concern for better 
design are needed if New York 1s to 
escape the effects of its re-building 
genius. 


4. Over-centralization of urban life and the 
problem of the middle aereas. 


Looking at the New York urban re- 
gion as a whole, the biggest and most 
positive physical and economic changes 
are taking place, on one hand, in 
and near the Manhattan Central 
Business District, and, on the other 
hand, the far suburbs. The vast mid- 
dle areas of the regional pattern — 
which is most of New York — benefits 
relatively little from the functional 
and physical adjustments and trans- 
formations occurring between the inner 
and outer rings. 

The New York C.B.D. and its East 
River core fringes are not only growing 
fast; the relative concentration of 


unique and prime regional function 
in this small portion of the region and 
City is already far higher than for 
any other metropolitan core in the 
world. The core’s share of total re- 
gional employment is over twice what 
is normally found in U.S. metro- 
cities, and the share of regional em- 
ployment in the non-core parts of 
the central city is far smaller than 
in typical metro-cities. N. Y. regional 
job commuting patterns show a far 
higher degree of one-directional focus 
on Manhattan than found anywhere 
else in the world. Manhattan has 
far more than the usual lion’s share 
of educational, cultural, entertainment, 
recreational, and visitor facilities. The 
widespread public transportation sys- 
tem focusses almost exclusively on 
Manhattan from 60th Street south; 
this and the farflung monotony of 
bedroom communities within the City 
only serve to enhance the centrality 
of Manhattan. 
While Manhattan, the world’s C.B.D., 
is indeed an exciting place for many — 
the rich, transients, or those middle- 
income families that can maintain 
sanity — it is also a cruel and inhuman 
place for many others. The high degree 
of dependence of the citizens of the 
city living elsewhere upon the C.B.D. 
and the E. River complex for jobs and 
for opportunities of so many other 
kinds undoubtedly deprive them of a 
great deal that urban life offers. But, 
most important, it represents a kind 
of physical enslavement which will 
make very very much more difficult the 
breaking-up of racial and economic 
ghettoes in those areas nearest to 
these jobs and other central area at- 
tractions. 
Too many planners have looked at 
this dependence of the poor on central 
areas of New York through romantic 
lenses projecting their own educated 
tastes for the exciting aspects of Man- 
hattan as an excuse for not seeking 
a fundamental reordering of the city- 
wide pattern. They are willing to 
tackle the problems of the non-white 
poor but not prepared to understand 
the dramatic scale of City-wide re- 
structuring that will also be required. 
The issue is not one of stopping Man- 
hattan’s growth — that is impossible, 
even if anyone thought it desirable. 
There are two issues: 
a.) Can new sectors of growth for the 
| City be created, especially in non- 
residential categories, and can 
these plus a larger relative share 
of the City’s present growth be 
directed to well-organized “‘satel- 
lite cores” of varying sizes and 


mixed functions at various City 
points east of the E. River com- 
plex, north of 60th Street, and 
south of the Battery? Can outly- 
ing development of jobs, major 
public facilities, transportation im- 
provement, and creation of cul- 
tural, recreational, and commu- 
nity services centers be tied to 
programs of decentralized and 
dispersed relocation housing in 
new or rehabilitated units? Can 
such “‘satellite cores’ be done 
with the verve of a Walt Disney 
production and the cultural fer- 
vor of a Lincoln Center, in 
order that a joyful expression of a 
swinging City-wide culture be 
brought right into the slums and 
the “grey” middle areas of the 
City? 

b.) Can the unstoppable development 
of Manhattan south of 60th Street, 
which has often been publicly 
subsidized as in the current case 
of the World Trade Center, be 
done in a more planned, large-scale 
pattern, with better design, without 
land write-down or other costly 
public subsidies, and under more 
effective mechanisms for public- 
private cooperation in planning 
and development? Can emphasis 
in the C.B.D. be given to a more 
balanced development, including 
private housing, at lesser densities 
better neighborhood facilities and 
catering to the largest and smallest 
families of all incomes? 

In any event, the dynamic core of the 

region requires stronger medicine than 

often supposed, not only to offset 
its over-specialization and vulnera- 
bility to possible future changes in 
sources of its strenght, but also to 
produce a better designed environment. 

And, New York must turn its eyes 

beyond Manhattan if it would harness 

the power which that heartland re- 
presents. 


5. Crisis-point ‘‘super-environment” and 
technological fragility. 


The environment that serious physical 
action programs are used to doing 
anything about is that one involving 
the structure of land, buildings, and 
architectural artifacts. There 1s an- 
other environment — air, water, snow 
control, waste disposal, power, heat — 
in which the cities have fewer standards 
and considerable inaction. Whereas 
the lack of concern about this “super- 
environment” has not yet brought 
disaster in most cities, it has brought 
New York to the very edge of absolute 
intolerability for human life. Except 


in cities like Tokyo or Calcutta, the 
pressures on human urban existence in 
New York are unmatched. Clean air 
and plenty of un-polluted water are 
not just good things to look for; their 
guarantee is indispensable to the future 
viability of the city. The conservation 
of natural open space resources like 
Jamaica Bay is not just nice but ne- 
cessary. Safety in the subways and 
the streets is a paramount issue; basic 
utilities of heat and power in the 
home is another issue of equal 
magnitude. 

It seems evident that in this age of 
great scientific and technological a- 
chievement little of its benefits have been 
applied to the basic problems of the 
urban habitat. At best, New York 
shows that technological conquest of 
the natural habitat has made New York 
more vulnerable to disaster. The fragil- 
ity of the artificial systems which 
keep the City alive was amply de- 
monstrated in last summer's water 
shortage, last fall’s power blackout, 
and last winter’s rapid transit strike. 
In a lesser city, such human foolishness 
might not be fatal. In New York, 
these crisis-point conditions require a 
crash program of action and also an 
intensive application of the nation’s 
best scientific minds. Riots in Harlem 
are a no more fearful prospect for 
the City than the slow death or sudden 
panic which could result from failure 
to control the ‘‘super-environment”. 


CRISIS OF CONCEPTS AND COMMITMENT 


A tale of environmental woes can 
be spun around any city; the great 
dimensions of those woes in New York 
are not in themselves overwhelming. 
What is more discouraging are the 
official and public attitudes toward the 
task to be done, the gap between the 
scale and character of problems and the 
kinds of measures that are offered. 
Despite New York’s many sincere 
efforts, and perhaps the world’s great- 
est concentration of talent and power, 
the outsider like myself does not get 
the sense of a broad desire for or 
belief in the possibility of effective 
action. 

James Reston of the N. Y. Times de- 
scribed the problem in the title of a 
recent column: “New York, The City 
That Quits’. ì 
Following are some of the signs of 
crisis in concepts and commitment. 
1. Planning and action on unfriendly terms 
with each other. 

Planning responsibility in New York 
is taken out of the mainstream of 
decision-making in the City’s most 


\rful development action programs, 
\as urban renewal, housing, pub- 
‘onstruction and design, reha- 
ition, or social action. On the 
_ hand, it is enfranchised with 
jwe v veto and restrictive powers 
ly affecting the City’s initiatives. 
\situation clearly invites the fun- 
intal lack of coordination and 
usy between agencies. A succession 
id hoc committees has failed to 
ir the damage done by a basic 
isophical estrangement between the 
| bal planning and the need for 


Piomnine Tugwellian emphasis on 
ing as zoning, official mapping, 
her types of regulatory planning, 
we other hand, gives the Planning 
mission such involvement in cur- 
\affairs that it cannot effectively 
with longer-range planning and 
em-solving. 
out real planning and design 
blines and weighed down by 
lanning habits developed over 
years, the action initiatives of 
ies like the H.R.B., N.Y.C. 
ing Authority, or Department 
Public Works are taken with but 
reference to questions of environ- 
Jal quality. 


reaucracy and proliferation of narrow 
ilmmental purposes. 


Ve it relies unduly on one over- 
red planning agency, the City’s 
rnment widely proliferates re- 
sibilities for urban renewal, hous- 
\ public construction, and various 
onmental and design controls. 
\v-agency buck-passing, lack of co- 
‘nated development programs, and 
‘erous unrelated codes and pro- 
res for processing of physical de- 
ment are the predictable results, 
definition of functions in some 
cies, such as in the N.Y.C. 
tsing Authority, encourages strict 
inflexible adherence to an as- 
d mission. It leads inevitably to 
onment by code instead of one 
uced by creative talent and ad- 
istrative discretion. In other agen- 
i such as the Bureau of the Budg- 
ithe, rigidity of narrowly defined 
brnment invites bureaucratic per- 
tion in the search for effective 
ns of control. 
il service constraints add further to 
bureaucratic constipation in physical 
elopment. Outmoded exams, restric- 
i salary levels, protection of incom- 
ts, and the resulting weakening 
incentives for excellence and leader- 
> are particularly detrimental in 


professional fields of planning and 
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design. Planning and design agencies are 
unable to avail themselves freely of 
the unique resources of a city known 
for its brains and creative talent. 


3. Over-centralization of close-to-the-vest 

planning and decision-making. 

There is an excessive centralization 
of the wrong kinds of physical plan- 
ning and development control. While 
missing the chance to really control 
basic policies and resource allocations 
through closer ties to the Mayor, the 
Planning Commission has great cen- 
tralized paper power over zoning 
changes and the City Map. Yet many 
decisions on these become pro forma 
because of local political pressures 
and the vastness of the city. On the 
other hand, a comprehensive plan does 
not exist for the City or boroughs. 
H.R.B., also, does most of its work 
from™ the center with a totally ina- 
dequate staff for the program which 
exists, much less the program which 
would exist if all renewal applica- 
tions were approved. 

A general attitude seems to prevail 
in many agencies of playing things 
“close-to-the-vest”. The planners’ ra- 
ther traditional idea of logical se- 
quences, (e.g., the idea of research, 
analysis, planning, and then imple- 
mentation; or the idea of proceeding 
from the general to the particular) has 
led to the excessive deferment of se- 
rious attention to local area develop- 
ment planning while the Community 
Renewal Program (C.R.P.) study was 
in progress. Officials in the action 
agencies, on the other hand, reflect 
a basic fear of losing control to local 
and special interest groups through too 
much citzen participation. 


4. “Housing”, the name of the game. 


There is a functional preoccupation 
with housing as the focus of develop- 
ment programs, and a concomitant lack 
of control over non-residential develop- 
ment and overall neighborhood im- 
provement. Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of recent years to get away 
from clearance and into rehab-con- 
servation approaches, the ingenuity is 
still reserved for the housing stock 
per se and not for the related improve- 
ments of neighborhood facilities or 
social services. The new housing devices 
— public, Mitchell-Lama, Redevelop- 
ment Companies, etc. — do not have 
built-in encouragements of large-scale 
physically and socially integrated de- 
velopments. The C.R.P. is only now 
getting into the economic development, 
community facilities, and basic utili- 
ties components of a broader environ- 


mental improvement program. Because 
the market is strong for offices and 
retail, no significant initiatives are 
undertaken in these categories, even 
where it seems clear that the market’s 
locational distribution is not consistent 
with the needs of the residential pro- 
gram. Planners recognize that indus- 
trial change has been unfavorable 
to the City, especially in those in- 
dustries connected with the economic 
needs of the poor and unskilled, but 
there are policy constraints against 
urban renewal initiative in non-resi- 
dential development. 


5. The ‘blight’ syndrome in development 
programs. 

The cast of public action programs is 
more negative than positive. Problem 
arcas of the City are usually of more 
concern than the problem-solving op- 
portunity areas, and the latent positive 
opportunity in many conditions is 
often not perceived because of the 
preoccupation with “blight and its 
removal. A slum-clearance way of 
thinking prevails through much of 
the federally-assisted programs, but 
the lack of a more creative, opportu- 
nistic, strategy seems most debilitating 
in the New York setting. 

The overall development strategy of 
recent years has tended to focus too 
exclusively on the blighted, built-up 
residential areas of the City, and 
separate projects have not been suf- 
ficiently connected to each other in a 
balanced problem-opportunity strategy 
(such as relating clearance in one 
location to rehousing in a different area 
of lower density, vacant land, or 
where there is sound existing housing 
specially suited to the relocates.). Very 
narrow interpretations of urban rene- 
wal eligibility criteria, lack of a po- 
sitive and flexible use of urban renew- 
al as an instrument for all kinds 
and locations of desirable change, and 
the inadequacies of the non-Title I 
mechanisms for ordering land develop- 
ment on a comprehensive basis — 
all these have restricted the geogra- 
phic base of action. The Annadale- 
Huguenot open land project designa- 
tion, a mere mole-hill in relation to 
the larger opportunity of Staten Island, 
illustrates this “problems bias” very 
well. There is not enough audacity 
and initiative for the unfamiliar forms 
of urban renewal and other land devel- 
opment; the exclusive focus on “prob- 
lem areas” is physically and socially 
self-defeating. 


6. The political illegitimacy of concern for 
design. 


Planning Commission and H.R.B. lead- 


ership, while sensitive to the need 
for better design, do not seem confi- 
dent of their authority in the hard 
areas of choice where design policy 
must be effected: architectural selec- 
tion, design review, and extensive use 
of public design staffs and consultants 
in planning and renewal processes. 
The fear and distrust of governmental 
involvement in matters of esthetics is 
very plainly expressed among private 
professionals and cultured citizens. 
Failing to secure a general recogni- 
tion of the leadership obligations of 
local government in overall design 
quality as such, New York government 
has become involved in design through 
very indirect and highly restricti- 
ve means. Standards and approvals 
for a large number of very nar- 
row public purposes have created a 
procedural wall through which good 
design can hardly pass. With huge public 
staffs of architects and engineers to 
administer these narrow programs, New 
York’s design involvement is greater 
than all governments except the fe- 
deral. Meanwhile, the fiction is preser- 
ved that design quality is largely a 
private affair. 


7. New ideas, criticism and dissent: New 
York’s sophisticated pastime. 

It is not surprising that New York 
has pioneered in inventing so many 
new ways to subsidize development or 
get things done. For the City’s high 
quotient of liberal and informed citi- 
zens and professionals generates new 
ideas almost before the ink is dry on 
earlier legislation or executive orders. 
Clearly, there is more zealous feeling 
and more imagination here than can 
be found in any other city. But, it 
sometimes seems as if New Yorkers 
are out-smarting themselves, and too 
few of the programs have the broad con- 
ceptual reach and action follow-up 
essential to success. 

No other city has a more educated 
and vigorous body of urbanist critics. 
Architects are at odds with planners; 
“land use planners” are at odds with 
“programmating planners” ; project 
planners and others relating to specific 
development programs are at odds 
with those interested in City-wide and 
long-range issues. Social planners and 
action people are convinced that the 
urban renewal people are devils, and 
the latter think of the former as 
wooly-headed idealists. The “advocate 
planners” working for special slum- 
area interest groups are quite sure 
that New York planning and develop- 


ment officialdom is totally undemo- ~- s 


cratic. Unless Mayor Lindsay’s new 


program finds a place for everyone 
of these approaches and talents, any 
sincere effort by those in the drivers’ 
seats will continue to be the subject 
of unproductive professional sniping 
and a stimulant for public dissension. 


8. The future seen too dimly. 


It is very difficult to find any overall 
concepts or vision of a new New 
York. The “blight syndrome” carries 
over into the planning, so that planning 
is primarily concerned with that is 
rather than what ought to be. Even 
among those who are charged with 
the responsibility to plan, there seems 
little confidence in the possibility 
that New York can be significantly 
altered by conscious choice and design. 
Previous administrations killed the 
old-fashioned land use planning; the 
bright new planners of the past 4-5 
years replaced it with “programmatic 
planning” wich, while more helpful 
than the other kind New York had, 
is not very conceptual in its orien- 
tation. While the Planning Depart- 
ment staff have done some ‘‘sketch 
planning”, a clear model of what 
New York should and can become — 
either in terms of overall physical- 
functional pattern or in terms of 
important types of local environmental 
character change — does not emerge 
from the volumes of work maps and 
unpublished reports accumulated to 
date. Done with greater analytical 
skill and expertise than, perhaps, 
ever before achieved in a public city 
planning operation, the Department’s 
comprehensive planning and C.R.P. 
work has been very largely concerned 
with understanding what New York 
is and how its problems affect the 
City today. The City Planning De- 
partment’s Lower Manhattan Plan 
is the first new large-scale image of 
what might be to be run up the flag- 
pole for public reaction in a number 
of years. One bright young planner 
in the C.R.P. staff answered my 
concern for the lack of a new vision 
by saying, “We dont believe in 
playing God!” The very great area 
for creative initiative in between “play- 
ing God” and the present subservience 
to undirected events has yet to be 
understood in New York’s planning. 


IMPLICATIONS OF NEW YORK’S PHE- 
NOMENAL CHARACTER. 


If there is a wide discrepancy between 
New York’s problems and programs, 
it may result from insufficient imagina- 
tion of what New York, the “Empire 
City”, could achieve. Perhaps too 


few New York urbanists have fully 
appreciated what is different about 
their City. The design of new con- 
cepts and programs must be done with 
more consideration of the unique im- 
plications of New York — its demands 
and its problem-solving potentials. 

In concluding this chapter, I should 
like to call attention to three among 
many such areas for new appreciation. 


1. New York’s fantastic economic vitality 
and insatiable real estate market. 

In so many other big cities, a dying 
central city retail or middle income 
housing market are issues, but in 
New York public development pro- 
grams must reflect a very different 
situation for these as well as many 
other types of private development. 
Good design or  socially-responsible 
development will not be easier to 
achieve than in a development-starved 
city, but they will have to be achieved 
differently. The issues are much less 
a question of getting development 
going than of getting private enterprise 
to face the qualitative problems of 
building at the right locations, in 
fundamentally better environmental 
patterns, with fine architectural qual- 
ity, and for those segments of resi- 
dential, business, and industrial mar- 
kets that are crucial to the meeting 
of New York’s mounting social wel- 
fare obligations. The price for pro- 
fiting from New York’s economic 
vitality must start to include a share 
of the costs for clean air, pure water, 
and better accommodations for the 
poor; the rewards for better project 
planning, fine architecture, housing 
of the poor, or utilization of underused 
land and locational resources should 
become equally clear in relief from 
bureaucratic red tape, legalistic devel- 
opment and building controls, or 
economic punishment. 


2. New York’s world-leadig structure of 
private power and liberal local government. 
No other city has as much power to 
act for good and so little means, to 
date, for welding this power together 
in a constructive manner. No other 
city in America has such a concen- 
tration of world- and nation-oriented 
business, philanthropic, and political 
powers. This concentration only ag- 
gravates, at present, the typical con- 
filicts of big business, City-wide civic 
action groups, and neighborhood groups 
found in other big renewal cities. 
The history of the World Trade 
Center, the U.N. development, or the 
new Stock Exchange, suggests that 
there is an independence and often 


self-interestedness of planning and de- 
velopment, potent in its physical and 
economic results, but hardly related 
at all to the public policies and pro- 
grams of the City. Other facets of New 
York’s world-oriented power centers 
are even less tied into the welfare 
of the City than the banking interests 
responsible for the above developments ; 
great philanthropies, institutions, na- 
tional industries, nationalist and ethnic 
interest groups, labor unions, pro- 
fessional and trade associations, and 
other groups with New York bases 
should be better utilized. It should 
be possible to harness all these groups 
in various ways to: 

a.) take more responsibility for qual- 
ity planning and development on 
an unsubsidized basis involving 
their own self-interests (for exam- 
ple, in the C.B.D., near insti- 
tutions and major philanthropic 
endeavors, in outlying mixed-use 
“satellite core” developments) ; and 

b.) participate in physical develop- 
ments or social action within 
focal areas of publicly subsidized 
neighborhood programs, regard- 
less of an immediate property 
or development self-interest. 


3. New York’s phenomenal size and density. 


New York is thirteen times bigger 
than Boston and over four times 
bigger than Philadelphia — wich 
have the two most ambitious urban 
renewal and development programs 
ever undertaken outside New York. 
Entirely new approaches to the struc- 
ture of public responsibilities, to phys- 
ical strategies, to the identification 
of participants in development, and 
to many other aspects of planning and 
development are needed to respond 
to New York’s bigness. 

Central planning for New York must 
be physically more generalized; policy 
control (over resource allocation, quan- 
titative and qualitative development 
targets, timing of development, design 
and development standards, and ef- 
ficiency of operations) 1s more to 
be desired than City Hall control over 
specific physical planning, engineering 
design, land disposition, or construc- 
tion. Control procedures now clogging 
up policy-making at the center should 
be widely decentralized. City-wide 
long-range plans and programs are 
more needed than elsewhere, and the 
functional systems and programs they 
spell out must be more selective of 
those things that truly have City- 
wide or regional significance. New 
apparatus should be invented for 
more different levels of physical plan- 


Transit strike 1966. It reminds of the thin thr 


eads of environmental order which sustain life in 
threats to a human city, 


the technol 


ning, and new kinds of formalized 
planning to augment the traditional 
focus on physical planning must be 
created. 

Top-notch minds in super-elite status 
at the center should be employed to 
plan, research, and design prototypes 
which can address New York’s crisis 
at a very profound level of innovation. 


THE NEW YORK DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


If the resources of New York are 
to be seriously committed to crisis 
conditions, a clear and comprehensive 
statement of the City’s 10-12 year 
development program will be needed 
from the outset. It is essential that 
a strong public commitment to action 
be defined in general and flexible 
terms at this time. This must indicate 
the new audacity of goals and means 
to which the City Administration 
and cooperating governments are com- 
mitted. The development program must 
spell out, at least in general terms, 
various dimensions and qualities of 
the commitment: a geographic frame- 
work of program strategy; major 
tools and methods to be continued, 
discontinued, or created anew; new 
emphases for planning design, and 
operational approaches; financial, ad- 
ministrative, and other committed re- 
source levels; and enabling legislative 
and administrative measures. 

A development program stated at 
this time is not a substitute for but 
a condition precedent to the more 
continuing planning and design in 
depth to be carried out by profes- 
sionals under the proposed new admin- 
istrative entities. Without a serious 
development program commitment of 
this sort from the beginning, planning 
processes will founder in uncertainty 
and unreality. For no planner can 
plan responsibly without a politically- 
meaningful specification of central is- 
sues and the general means available 
to effectuate plans. 


STEPS IN PREPARATION OF THIS 
RECOMMENDATION. 


The Housing and Neighborhood Im- 


But these persons should not be al- 
lowed to place halters upon those 
responsible for action at the local 
level. 

Bigness also means much more federal 
aid, broader application of urban 
renewal, greater speed of execution, 
larger-scale building, and many other 
things recognized by this task force. 


provement Study Group has recom- 
mended a “City of New York Hous- 
ing Planning Development Program’’, 
a discussion of which is included in 
the principal task force report, Let 
There Be Commitment (z). The re- 
commended program, which reflects 
the individual findings of all task 
force members and numerous discus- 
sions of the group, comprehensively 
describes the various aspects of the 
commitment to be made. 

The purpose of this chapter is to 
provide further explanation of the 
planning and design contributions to 
the Housing Planning Development 
Program. Those who will be charged 
with putting the recommended pro- 
gram into operation will want to 
know the steps that went into the 
preparation of the program map; 
the planning criteria for the clessi- 
fication of area program types and 
their assignment to geographic areas; 
the underlying planning or design 
thinking about new development tools; 
and new urban design objectives and 
concepts to be considered in undertak- 
ing the various local area programs. 


1. City-wide mapping of ‘‘problems-opportu- 
nities’’ factors. 


The “Housing Planning Development 
Program Map” is a result of our 
analysis of a large number of work 
maps specially prepared on our request 
by Planning Department staff (2). 
Our specification of maps to be made, 
and our subsequent analysis and in- 
terpretations placed special emphasis 
upon the balanced delineation of “‘prob- 
lems’ and ‘‘problem-solving oppor- 
tunities” factors in New York's exist- 
ing development situation. Information 
mapped and correlated for the whole 


But bigness of public action without 
many new types of central controls 
and clearer strategy is to be feared 
like the plague; mistakes multiply 
quickly in New York. 

If New York can commit its full 
potentials in the future, its problems 
may prove to be soluble in terms of 
mortal human capacities after all. 


City fell into four general types of 


information as follows: 


a.) factors indicating existing serious 
physical development problems and 
deficiences in relation to current 
social factors and activities pat- 
terns ; 

b.) factors indicating the most signi- 
ficant and specific land and fa- 
cility resources offering feasible 
potentials for new development 
without serious relocation burdens 
or other negative impacts; 

c.) factors indicating the geographic 
distribution of new major facility 
needs and desired physical and 
activity changes of various types; 
and 

d.) modifying conditions and quali- 
ties, such as locational patterns, 
transportation services and time- 
distances to the C.B.D., land 
values, and major environmental 
assets and deficiencies of terri- 
tories. 


Through geographic correlations of 
these various factors, a general pat- 
tern of “problems” and “opportu- 
nities’ areas and sites were identified. 
The relative desiderability, feasibility, 
and timing of actions with respect 
to these areas and sites were also 
identified. The procedure produced 
a more specific description of locations 
for major action than can properly 
be accepted in public policy at this 
preliminary stage. On the other hand, 
as a working tool, this method pro- 
vides a more tangible and realistic 
base from which to delineate gener- 
alized local area program type bound- 
aries. It tends to emphasize a def- 
inition of development program types 
and boundaries in which future plans 
will be just as much a reflection of 


practical and realizable major changes 
as of abstract goals and images of 
the future. 


2. Time-period assumptions. 


In fact, the desire for a practical and 
realizable development program led 
to our choosing a relatively short pe- 
riod of time in which to delimit the 
potentials for major change. Realiz- 
able “opportunities”, soluble ‘‘prob- 
lems”, tangible anticipated facility 
needs and changes, and other enabling 
conditions (e.g., good transport ac- 
cessibility to a potential major site) 
were limited to events and charac- 
teristics that either exist at the pres- 
ent time or will become facts within 
a maximum of 5 years. The assumption 
was made that a City-wide develop- 
ment program of the chosen 10-12 
year achievement period would acquire 
its principal and overall dimensions 
and momentum from conditions or 
feasible opportunities existing now or 
within the first 5 years. This assum- 
ption reflects the extensive lead times 
inevitably involved between prelimi- 
nary and generalized planning con- 
ceptions and actual completion of 
development programs. At the same 
time, our final step of generalizing 
boundaries and program types takes 
into account the possibility of many 
presently unforeseen actions and 
changes (or even enabling events after 
the initial 5 year period) which could 
substantially influence plans for the 
Io-12 year target date. 


3. Identification and geographic assignment 
of ‘‘area program” types. 


After identifying a City-wide pattern 
of local areas and major sites needing 
or offering potential for major physical 
action, the final steps were to gener- 
ally define a series of local area 
development program types and to 
assign all areas of the City to the 
most appropriate type of program. 
The criteria used in these steps are 
the subject of the major remaining 
part of this chapter. 

At this point, our emphasis on “area 
program” types, as against land use 
and facility planning patterns or 
patterns of specific physical treatment 
actions, must be underlined. Through- 
out our work on a recommended 
program map, we have sought to 
avoid overly restrictive preconceptions 
of ultimate physical patterns, be- 
lieving that it is for the City’s Master 
Plan and subsequent area renewal 
and other development planning and 
design to recommend specific envi- 


ronmental goals and plan charac- 
teristics. By the same token, we have 
avoided pre-judging the specific con- 
figuration of clearance, rehabilitation, 
and other action treatments. We re- 
cognize that specific treatments can 
only be defined through actual opera- 
tions within the general framework 
of given areas and assigned program 
types. 

Thus, the “area programs” concept 
emphasizes the creation of a general 
administrative setting for action appro- 
priate to a particular range of area 
conditions, needs, and opportunities. 
The program type will provide ap- 
propriate planning, design, and de- 
velopment execution processes; legal 
and financial tools; and kinds of 
public and private cooperation needed. 
It will imply a general notion of time 
and public resources priorities, but 
it will not predetermine specific acti- 
vities timetables. The entire character 
of the program type will evolve from 
an understanding of the kinds of 
planning and design achievements and 
types of treatments which are. needed 
and possible; but the specific quantities 
and locations of these are left to later 
operations under the program. 


FOCUS OF THE PROGRAM 
ON “SUPER-GHETTOS” AND 
“DEMONSTRATION CITIES”. 


Our work in preparation of a 
recommended City-wide framework of 
areas and program types started with 
the basic concern of this task force for 
finding a solution for New York’s 
largest non-white minority living areas. 
Some other cities in America may have 
been justified in not making full use 
of urban renewal processes to make a 
comprehensive and in-depth attack on 
major non-white slum areas. For in 
all cities urban renewal funds have 
been very limited; in many cities with 
dying central business districts and 
lethargic housing markets it has not 
been particularly feasible or desider- 
able to expend limited resources on 
the ghettos until a more favorable 
economic climate existed. 

In New York, on the other hand, only 
the overall limitation of urban renewal 
and housing funds can justify not 
assaulting the biggest ghettos, in depth 
and comprehensively. For here there 
is no dying C.B.D., and the real 
estate development market is fantas- 
tically active. The self-defeating New 
York strategy of nibbling away at 
problems here and there, alluded to în 
Chapter I, can no longer be afforded — 
for reasons of program cost-effective- 


ness, social justice, and political pru- 
dence. 


1. ‘‘Demonstration Cities’ approach. 


Assuming that New York could receive 
sufficient urban renewal funds as 
defined by this task force, the use of 
the “Demonstration Cities” approach, 
now pending congressional legislation, 
would offer an effective way to tackle 
the biggest ghettos of the City. This 
in-depth approach would greatly im- 
prove the effectiveness of physical 
treatments of slum conditions and 
the quality of planning and design 
results. It would, moreover, greatly 
facilitate the parallel treatment of 
social conditions through a “human 
resources renewal” process; this would 
remove the most important moral and 
practical deterrents to massive assaults 
on physical conditions of the ghettos. 


2. Three ‘‘super-ghettos’’. 


In view of the unique general economic 
conditions in the City, on one hand, 
and the compelling urgency of existing 
physical and social conditions in major 
non-white slum areas, this task force 
has identified three areas to receive a 
“Demonstration Cities” program ap- 
proach. These areas are: 
a.) Harlem and East Harlem 
b.) Central Brooklyn (including Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant ) 
c.) South Bronx and Morrisania. 
Among them, these areas contain some 
I,000,000 people, which is a proportion 
of New York’s total population on the 
order of scale contemplated in the 
guidelines of the ‘Demonstration Cit- 
tes” bill. The areas within which 
these 1,000,000 people live are by 
no means the only major slums in 
the City. But they are the City’s three 
hard-core “‘super-ghettos”. They in- 
clude the major portion of residential 
districts of greatest physical deterio- 
ration and social distress. They are 
the most over-crowded areas and con- 
tain the largest majority of the City’s 
non-white occupants of substandard 
housing. They symbolize a great many 
of the economic, social, and other 
causes of the current civil rights re- 
volution. They are the locus of the 
major portion of the City’s rising bur- 
den of social welfare and public 
services, 
In short, a Housing Planning Devel- 
opment Program for New York cannot ‘ 
have any real bearing on New York’s 


crisis conditions, without dealing with 


these three “super-ghettos”, in depth 


and at once. They must be the primary aa È 


focus of City-wide strategy. 


3. City-wide program implications 
of this focus, 
The assignment of a program emphasis 
to the three major ghettos does not 
mean that actions can be limited to 
those areas. The problems of these 
areas cannot be solved without major 
programs of action operating outside 
them. Following are some of the 
crucial relationships of these areas 
to problem-solving opportunities whose 
frame is City-wide: 

a.) ability to produce at least some off- 
site relocation housing before clear- 
ance and redevelopment, in a 
pattern offering a wide range of 
locational choices; 

b.) need for eventual social and 
racial integration on a City-wide 
and regional basis; 

c.) conservation and expansion of em- 
ployment opportunities for ghetto 
labor force, in and outside the 
ghetto; 

d.) ability to deal with deteriorating 
pressures on areas impacted by 
actions within the major focal 
areas; 

e.) ability to produce logical City- 
wide service areas and locations 
for major public facilities, private 
institutions, recreational oppor- 
tunities, and commercial services 
— and do this in and outside 
the focal areas, as much for 
the benefit of the ghettos as for 
the balance of the City. 

An emphasis on the “Demonstration 

Cities” approach in ghetto areas means 

much more than direct action inside 

them. This emphasis can and should 
cause positive repercussions running 
over every area of the City, and re- 
sources and opportunities for this 
kind of unifying framework must 
be created. Among other things, urban 
renewal funds in greatly increased 
amounts will be needed, over and 
beyond the “Demonstration Cities” 
funds, to make possible an effective 
City-wide action framework. 


EXPERIENCE WITH CITY-WIDE 1960 
BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 


In the definition of area development 
program types and the thinking about 
geographic distribution of these, our 
practical experience with a city-wide 
1960 Boston Development Program 
has been very useful. The relation 
between that original statement of 
public commitments and subsequent 
planning and development activities in 
Boston has been a very close one. The 
program designated one-third of the 
City of Boston for urban renewal 


projects under a framework of ro 
very large and contiguous General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan areas 
(GNRP’s). These were, in turn, esta- 
blished with different priorities, capital 
grant reservations, planning processes, 
and public-private cooperative arrange- 
ments — depending on whether the 
GNRP’s were predominantly neigh- 
borhood, business, or institutional in 
character. The remaining part of 
Boston was designated for  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement Programs, in 
which the chief actions have been 
capital improvements and minor neigh- 
borhood conservation treatments. 

In retrospect, the 1960 Boston Develop- 
ment Program commitment has very 
effectively met the priority action 
needs for that city, although the 
subsequent improvement of federal aids 
and approaches particularly in early 
land acquisition and disposition, code 
enforcement, open space, community 
facilities, and “beautification” pro- 
visions would undoubtedly have made 
possible a different kind of program 
statement tf these had existed in 1960. 
The distribution of federally-aided 
area action programs in Boston affect- 
ed, not only the allocation of financial 
and staff-time resources for development 
planning and administration, but it 
constituted the only really effective 
mechanism for making plans with 
any hope of realization. It even 
turned out that urban renewal was 
a key to unlocking major highways 
and rapid transit development progress, 
despite the presence of independent 
powerful means of implementing those 
types of facilities. 

To the extent that the more powerful 
program tools are not available to 
cover some important long-range recom- 
mendations of the 1965-1975 Boston 
General Plan for outlying Improve- 
ment Areas, the Boston program must 
be updated if these concepts are to be 
effectuated. 

The principal lesson of this experience 
is that realizable comprehensive plan- 
ning very much depends upon the reach 
of the “action umbrella”. And, the 
versatility and comprehensiveness of 
program devices to meet highly variable 
development conditions in each part 
of the city is essential. 


CRITERIA AND TOOLS FOR NEW 
YORK’S CITY-WIDE FRAMEWORK. 


New York can benefit from the Boston 
experience. It must take maximum 
advantage of every improvement in 
federal urban assistance programs and 


create other strong tools of its own. 
The program must offer a very consi- 
derable variety of area program ap- 
proaches to reflect che City’s unique 
structure. Since New York’s crisis 
problems are even more widespread, 
the reach of its “action umbrella” 
must be even broader than Boston’s 
relative to overall City limits. 

Foliowing are the guidelines used in 
our definition of area development 
programs, their tools, and assignment 
of their geographic boundaries. 


1. Maximum spread of federally-aided 
programs. 


The geographic spread of various 
federally-aided programs should be 
as extensive as available funds, existing 
conditions, and a very liberal inter- 
pretation of area eligibility for these 
aids will possibly permit. 

In our interpretation here, urban 
renewal, the most broad and embracing 
program, has been indicated not only 
for the 3 major ghettos but for nearly 
all residential areas indicated in the 
1965 interim C.R.P. report (3) as 
being in the worst two condition 
categories. Federally-aided code en- 
forcement areas, the next most broad 
program, has been assigned to most 
residential areas classified in the third 
condition category. Both of these have 
been rounded out to logical physical 
boundaries including some less adverse 
conditions. Existing urban renewal 
projects should also be included in 
new and broader urban renewal pro- 
grams wherever possible and go forward. 
Beyond maximum extension of the 
urban renewal and area code enforce- 
ment approaches, all other miscella- 
neous federal aids for development 
and planning assistance should be 
utilized as far as possible in area 
program types not designated for 
urban renewal or code enforcement. 
Some of these aids can be incorporated 
into programs whose chief character- 
istics are determined by private devel- 
opment initiatives. Others, as in the 
case of aids for special open spaces 
development and natural resources con- 
servation, can determine the adminis- 
trative and other characteristics of 
the area program type. 

Assuming federal and City funds 
appropriate to the ultimate needs 
of New York will not be committed 
in one complete package, the initial 
package and each subsequent one 
should get at least some things started 
in all most critical areas. Thus, the 
summary of program approaches in 
the later sections of this chapter 


assumes the starting of various “hold- 
ing actions” or planning studies, vary- 
ing in kind and depth with the program 
type and the area. Particularly impor- 
tant îs the need to raise the level of 
planning funds available, for the 
present City and C.R.P. budgets for 
planning are totally inadequate. This 
may suggest the need for securing 
block grants corresponding to New 
York City’s overall eligibility for 
all forms of planning and feasibility 
studies (open space, GNRP’s, project 
feasibility, Sec. 701, transportation 
planning, etc.). A more liberal, less 
restricted, geographic and functional 
use of federal planning assistance will 
be needed from the outset. 


2. Use of urban renewal for specific sites in 
any area of the city. 

Notwithstanding the designation of 
only certain areas to be administered 
under federally-aided urban renewal, 
the option must be reserved to use 
urban renewal wherever and whenever 
needed for specific sites redevelopment. 
The ability to reduce the cost of 
housing through urban renewal write- 
down and the ability to deal vigorously 
with isolated bad conditions will greatly 
strengthen effectiveness of all the less 
stringent area program types. Phil- 
adelphia’s recent adoption of a policy 
direction toward ‘‘Distributed Renew- 
al” on a City-wide basis offers tangible 
precedent. 


3. Creation of new “non-assisted urban 
renewal’” and design review tools. 


A new form of non-write-down, publicly 
encouraged urban renewal under large- 
ly private initiative is needed in 
New York. The powerful market 
conditions, particularly in Manhattan 
south of 6oth Sreet, do not justify 
general use of urban renewal write- 
down. Nor, possibly, do some under- 
developed sections of New York, such 
as portions of Staten Island, where 
land costs are relatively low. Yet, 
many of the powerful incentives and 
controls available under urban renewal 
are essential for the sake of larger- 
scale development, better planning, 
and finer architecture. 

Precedents for the new legislation of 
“non-assisted urban renewal” are found 
in the New York’s Redevelopment 
Companies law and Massachusetts 
State Legislation Chapter 121A. But 
neither of these make sufficient provi- 
ston for larger scale action and better 
planning and design. New legislation 
should probably include taxes and 
codes forgiveness in a sliding scale of 
incentives, related to project size and 


facilities composition, and degree of 
the development corporation’s planning 
and design efforts. The eligibility of 
areas for such treatment should be 
framed in a broad manner; eligibility 
should be confined to superficially 
“blighted areas”. Public planning as- 
sistance and mandatory design review 
should be available. 

In addition to the “non-assisted urban 
renewal” tool, public design review 
over private development in certain 
crucial (and often economically-dynam- 
ic) areas is needed in New York. 
The moral compulsion for better 
planning and design from the private 
sector must be provided through 
new legislation. This new review tool 
should be accompanied by a grant of 
authority to the proposed Hous- 
ing Planning Development (H.P.D.) 
Agency to waive restrictive zoning 
and codes in return for better planning 
and design. 

These tools can be basic to several 
program types described later in this 
chapter. 


4, Creation of ‘scattered sites’ housing 
projects, ‘‘capital design’, and strong local 
development planning tools. 


Elimination of New York’s low and 
middle-income housing shortage, racial 
segregation, and widely-scattered small- 
er elements of blight will depend upon 
the City’s ability to deal effectively 
with small and scattered land resources. 
A broad tool for eliminating isolated 
detertorated structures and taking ad- 
vantage of scattered vacant tracts is 
needed, especially in those areas where 
overall urban renewal is neither war- 
ranted nor feasible. 

As recommended by Mr. Rafsky, the 
small sites should be made feasible for 
publicly-assisted low and middle in- 
come housing by combining heavy tax 
abatement, low-cost financing, and 
urban renewal land write-down. 

To this should be added a concept of 
scale and appropriate planning and 
design processes in order that scattered 
sites housing become both practical 
and environmentally effective. Hous- 
ing should be undertaken on the scale 
of 500-1000 units in non-contiguous 
sites forming a single administrative 
and design process. This would permit 
architectural and construction advan- 
tages of systematic design, single devel- 
oper, and one disposition process. 
These packages should be assembled 
area by area in a logical relation to 
neighborhood characters. Working side 
by side with the developer, there should 
be a public planning and “capital 
design” process for related street, 


open space, and community-facilities 
frameworks. This “capital design” can 
often be provided by consultant design 
teams married to geographic areas. 
The tool should be used as a key 
positive treatment, especially in areas 
not in the worst blighted condi- 
tions such as code enforcement or 
older conservation areas. It can add 
a great deal of muscle to the less strin- 
gent neighborhood program types. 


5. Creation of additionally-varied area 
program types to comprehensively reflect 
varied needs and sources of initiative. 


New York’s Housing Planning De- 
velopment Program should express the 
variety of development needs, and the 
many powerful sources of private 
initiatives. These program types should 
clarify goals from the outset and elim- 
inate uncertainty as to the City’s 
urban renewal intentions. Even where 
major public assistance cannot be 
given priority, it is essential to give 
some geographic identity to what the 
people of New York can work for. 
This is very important as a geographic 
statement of goals and directions for 
other City agencies, comprehensive 
planners (City and Regional), business 
interests, industrialists, banks and devel- 
opers, citizens in sound neighborhoods, 
and many others whose work and 
concerns are only partly or not at all 
focussed in physically deteriorated areas. 


6. Special area planning priorities for 
significant areas not susceptible to 
immediate program determination. 


There are a large number of ‘‘problem- 
opportunity” areas which need imme- 
diate, in-depth attention in order to 
resolve program approaches. Some of 
these, Staten Island especially, defini 
tely need action right now, but further 
action-oriented planning is necessary 
for final determination of program 
approaches and tools. Others can go 
into action and further planning under 
private initiatives as soon as sufficient 
public planning has been done. Lower 
Manhattan is an example. Many 
others need to be studied in depth 
and then distributed among appro- 
priate surrounding area program types 
or dealt with as separate action pro- 
grams. This kind of committed area 
planning attention outside urban re- 
newal areas can also provide very 
meaningful in-depth dimensions to City- 
wide, comprehensive planning. To com- ‘ 
mit these areas now to programs like 


urban renewal would be premature. — 


Yet, if the initial City-wide program 


waived the needed planning at this © I 
time, the chances are that areas of. 


) 
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great potential changes would not 
receive the strong “action umbrella” 
needed to effectuate planning. 


7. Strategic and simplified area program 
boundaries. 


The information on building and social 
conditions by areas supplied by the 
New York Community Renewal Pro- 
gram has been invaluable as a factual 
base for our present development pro- 
gram map analysis. Howerer, the 
carefully-statistical approach of the 
1965 C.R.P. interim report results 
in complex boundaries and fragmented 
areas. These reflect existing negative 
conditions and specific development 
action treatments with excessive pre- 
cision. If actual program areas were al- 
located on such a basis, they would be 
unduly restrictive. Improper use of ur- 
ban renewal and code enforcement as 
flexible administrative processes; lack of 
““problems-opportunities’ balance in 
given areas; and inhibition of desired 
future physical patterns —these would 
be some of the consequences. 

In the present instance, strategically- 
balanced and generously proportioned 
programs areas were principal con- 
cerns. The approach involved an 
allocation of 9 different area program 
types to all areas of the City according 
to general area characteristics and 
logical existing factors of area differ- 
entiation: major circulation, predo- 
minant land use boundaries, topography, 
special barriers and amenities, and a 
balance of other strengths and weak- 
nesses in each area. These general 
areas were then overlaid on the pattern 
of major development problems and 
opportunity sites isolated by previous 
correlation mapping. Area program 
boundaries were then adjusted so as 
to place the specific sites within the 
appropriate area program type. In 
interpretation, this usually meant 
stretching the nearest program providing 
the most powerful effectuation tools to 
cover the sites for major action. (4) 
The aim was to produce as broad and 
as few separate program administration 
areas as possible. Isolated areas of 
sound conditions surrounded by broad 
deterioration were included in the more 
stringent program type; similarly, small 
pockets of blight, which can be treated 
with limited urban renewal if necessary 
were included in programs appropriate 
to the sounder areas surrounding. 

The programmatic approach used here 
can go a long way toward strengthening 
the hands of the planners in carrying 
out a Housing Planning Development 
Program. 


SUMMARY OF AREA PROGRAM TYPES 
AND LOCATIONS. 


Following are the 9 types of area 
development programs to which vir- 
tually all parts of the City have been 
assigned in a continuous coverage. The 
summary indicates some of the im- 
portant locations for these approaches. 


1. “Demonstration City” Areas (First Priority 
Urban Renewal). 


As discussed previously in this report, 
the Demonstration Citv Program covers 
the three largest minority ghettos, 
containing about 1/to of the City’s 
population. These are: 

— Harlem and East Harlem 

— Central Brooklyn 

— South Bronx and Morrisania. 
The boundaries of these areas, largely 
determined by an effort to cover the 
bulk of non-white population distri- 
bution and the hard core of building 
conditions in the worst two catego- 
ries (5), have been adjusted to take 
in four very major ‘satellite core” 
development opportunities. (See section 
below entitled ‘Satellite Core Devel- 
opment Program, A Must”). 

The Demonstration City Program, 
described fully in Let There Be 


Commitment, would provide com- 
prehensive, intensive, and sustained 


use of all urban renewal and other 
special development tools in close 
coordination with human resources 
actions and improvement of public 
Services. 


2. Second Priority Urban Renewal Areas. 


This program type, which may deserve 

some internal sub-classification to re- 

flect different states of local urgency 

and City-wide strategic importance, 

has been assigned to the following 

areas: 

Early major renewal action 

— Lower East Side 

— Flatbush (Brooklyn) 

— Broadway (Brooklyn) 

— Jamaica (Queens) 

Early ‘holding actions’, followed 

later by major renewal action 

— West Side — Morningside (includ- 
ing existing West Side project and 
all other) 

— Central Bronx 

— Arverne (Queens) (existing project) 

— Corona — East Elmhurst (Queens) 
(existing project) 

— Coney Island (existing project). 

Second Priority Renewal covers all 

other areas not covered by First 

Priority Renewal in the worst two 

building conditions (6). They also com- 

plete a coverage of most existing 


projects in the City’s current “urban 
renewal pipeline” (7). 

Sub-categories above would both receive 
early planning and “holding action” 
attention, but only the “early major 
renewal action’ category and some 
existing projects in the lower category 
would be expected to get major physical 
treatment in the first few years of 
the Program. The higher category 
areas should have greater priority 
for physical change because they are 
either I) most susceptible to impacts 
from the Demonstration City actions; 
or 2) because, as in the famaica 
underdeveloped transportation node, 
(or, ‘Satellite Core”) there are major 
development opportunities with low 
displacement. 


3. Federally-assisted Code Enforcement Areas. 


This includes most residential areas 
classified as ‘‘neighborhood conser- 
vation areas” in the 1965 C.R.P. 
interim report, rounded off to logical 
areas having some small elements of 
the next-worst and next-better con- 
ditions. 

The allocation to areas has been done 
with a view toward surrounding Dem- 
onstration City areas with either 
Second Priority Urban Renewal or 
with Code Enforcement in order to 
have the means of controlling impacts 
from the biggest action areas. 

Full use would be made of area 
code enforcement and related aids in 
the Housing Acts of 1961 and 1965. 
It is suggested that these areas be a 
primary focus of efforts in the devel- 
opment of “scattered sites” low and 
moderate-income relocation housing, as 
well as including cyclical code enforce- 
ments, substantial capital improve- 
ments, and many other federal and 
special City tools. 

It is further suggested that Code 
Enforcement Areas would be logical 
areas in which to provide local planning 
and urban design services through 
assignment of consultant New York 
architect-planners over sustained pe- 
riods of time, and covering many 
areas of the city. 


4. Staten Island Development Program. 


The Borough of Richmond, or Staten 
Island, a vast underdeveloped and 
rapidly changing area, contains many 
problem-solving opportunities and a 
varied range of environmental defi- 
ciencies. It contains many of the 
conditions and compulsions for im- 
mediate controlling actions and imme- 
diate in-depth planning (to clarify 
action needs and reach an ultimate 
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program determination) as described 
below for Special Areas. However, 
Staten Island belongs in a priority 
and program class all its own. Only 
by giving this huge and isolated area 
immediate special attention can Staten 
Island achieve both the qualities that 
its citizens desire in the present and 
the qualities that can make ît a valuable 
integral asset of the City in future. 


Immediate actions to control present 
rampant development in Staten Island 
should include: 

a.) assignment of a major decentral- 
ized planning and development 
staff under an Area Administrator ; 

b.) a freeze on the sale of public 
land; 

c.) review of all current official 
mapping and public improvements, 


d.) 


case PARK 


and confinement of most new work 
to established areas pending com- 
pletion of an overall development 
plan; 

tighter relation of all public devel- 
opment controls to the scheduled 
installment of capital improve- 
ments; and 

establishment of strict planning 
and design review. 


Consideration might also be given to 
conversion of the Annadale-Huguenot 
open land renewal project commitment 
to a broader area, thus permitting 
that resource to be used for strategic 
land acquisitions controlling the entire 
southern portion of Richmond. 
As soon as a public staff has taken 
the field, a long-range development 
planning process using planning and 
urban design consultants should be 
gotten underway. The most effective 
planning will be done if those involved 
have a sustained responsibility through 
all phases, including: 

a.) preliminary planning and recom- 
mendation of action program ap- 
proaches and tools; 

b.) master development planning and 
urban design under agreed-upon 
program approaches; and 

c.) planning and design coordination 
during development execution, at 
least for the initial major stage. 


5. Special Area Development and Planning 
Programs. 


The sub-categories below reflect a 
spectrum of situations ranging from 
urgent action-cum-planning to priority 
planning followed by action deter- 
minations. The category should assure 
priority attention for relatively am- 
biguous but serious “‘problem-oppor- 
tunity” areas. It is also a program 
type for which there is a high proba- 
bility of uncovering important private 
initiatives to carry out program needs. 
Areas for high priority public action 
and development planning. Includes: 
— Welfare Island 
— South Brooklyn and Waterfront 
— Harlem River Valley (Manhatian 
and Bronx). 
This designation is applied to areas 
where definitive development planning 
needs to occur within a framework 
of committed resources for short-run 
actions followed as soon as possible 
by major development. A priority and 
approach for Welfare Island is re- 
commended in Let There Be Com- 
mitment. 
Private initiative development areas. 
Includes: 
— Lower Manhattan 
— Later designated areas (Now in 
the next sub-category below, pos- 
sibly to include: Lower West Side 
and Middle West Side in Manhat- 
tan and East River-Sunnyside in 
Queens). 
This “private initiative development” 
designation is applied to areas of 
substantial development problems in 
which powerful private market con- 
ditions and local private leadership 


could take the major development 
leadership, but subject to public plan- 
ning and design control. The proposed 
“non-assisted urban renewal” and ex- 
tended public design review tools should 
be specifically committed to this type 
of area. In addition, where desiderable 
to incorporate low or middle-income 
housing, the option of limited use of 
urban renewal write-down and other 
housing assistance should be exercised. 
Let There Be Commitment provides 
an adequate definition of the high 
priority that ought be given to Lower 
Manhattan. 
Priority Planning studies areas. This 
sub-category includes eleven additional 
areas on the proposed Program Map 
containing multiple problems and the 
largest numbers of major opportunity 
development sites. What makes them 
opportune, generally speaking, is their 
frequent association with attractive 
shoreline and topographic amenities, 
large vacant and under-used tracts, 
outmoded transportation facility re- 
sources, and relatively-low density and 
under-development. A general ambi- 
guity of their present conditions relative 
to a feasible adjustment of them to 
desiderable new qualities makes an 
immediate action program designation 
unwise. Most areas have conflicting 
land use conditions, existing histor- 
ical character inconsistent with pre- 
sent economic and functional trends, 
and other elements needing immediate, 
and in-depth planning attention as 
integral situations. 
Following are the special “priority 
planning studies areas” of the greatest 
immediate importance in a City-wide 
development strategy: 
— Lower West Side (Manhattan) 
— Middle West Side (Manhattan) 
— East River — Sunnyside (Queens) 
— Flatlands — Bennett Field — Fa- 
maica North Shore (Brooklyn) 
— Coney Island (Brooklyn) 
— Co-op City — Bruckner Boulevard 
(Bronx). 
Following are areas of less immediacy 
or present strategic value: 
— Rockaways (Queens) 
— Flushing—South Shore L. I. Sound 
(Queens) 
— Soundview (Bronx) 
— Ferry Point (Bronx) 
— Kennedy Airport (Northeast vicin- 
ity, Queens). 
Making full and generalized use of all 
City and federal planning assistance 
funds, the Planning Department should 
immediately undertake a consultant 
services planning and urban design 
program which could produce the basis 
for action program assignments for 


all these areas within several years. 
Aerial photography and other basic 
surveys for all areas should be com- 
pleted as a basis, not only for overall 
planning in the areas, but to quickly 
furnish information needed for a City- 
wide relocation housing sites selection 
program covering the first few years. 
Until Special Area planning has 
made possible a re-allocation of these 
areas to action program types, com- 
munity activity should be minimal. 
The Special Area Planning and De- 
velopment Program (as well as planning 
in all other area program types) 
should be treated as a basic supporting 
element of work to complete the City’s 
Master Plan and Community Renewal 
Program. 


6. Neighborhood Conservation Areas. 


This program type has been designated 
for most predominantly-residential areas 
classified by the 1965 C.R.P. interim 
report as either ‘‘sound areas with 
older housing” or ““predominantly sound 
areas with newer investment’. 
Generally speaking the commitment 
to Neighborhood Conservation Areas 
guarantees to residents that future 
overall uses will remain residential 
and no major public action is intended. 
Some capital improvements, code en- 
forcement, rehabilitation and conser- 
vation aids, and local planning assis- 
tance would be the basic tools. On 
the other hand, this category, as 
proposed, covers a huge portion of 
the City, and some differences of 
conditions and City-wide planning 
strategy should be reflected from area 
to area. 

Besides “older housing” and “newer 
investment”, the Neighborhood Con- 
servation category includes other dis- 
tinctions. Sound Manhattan residential 
areas and Brooklyn Heights clearly need 
more planning and appropriate assis- 
tance than lower-density ‘‘newer invest- 
ment areas” in outlying sections. Areas 
closest to the Demonstration City 
Areas clearly need earlier and more 
intensive treatment than others further 
away. Areas in which there are physical 
opportunities for ‘‘scattered sites” re- 
location housing and social and poli- 
tical attitudes favorable to integration 
should be worked with more than the 
tight and reactionary communities. 
For these reasons, it is recommended 
that public initiative to organize neigh- 
borhood programs and render planning 
and other assistance be exercised in 
only a few priority areas; the remainder 
can be helped when they ask for it 
and will cooperate. In the meantine, 
code enforcement should be uniform 


for all areas. The Planning Department 
should define more precisely those 
programs and neighborhoods to have 
priority under these terms. 


7. Industrial Development Areas. 


This program, which ts both to produce 
new industrial development and to 
conserve present assets, is applied to 
most of the larger existing or potential 
industrial use areas; large ones not 
included here are to be found in Urban 
Renewal or Special Areas categories. 
Industrial Development Area programs 
could make use of many of the plan- 
ning assistance, limited urban renewal, 

“non-assisted urban renewal”, capital 

improvements, zoning and codes for- 

giveness, and design review tools avail- 
able to other programs. They should 
employ a maximum of private initiative 
mechanism under the general Area 
Administrations recommended by this 
task force. However, the creation of 
specific tools appropriate to industrial 
development should be a priority sub- 
ject of further planning and admin- 
istrative studies. Early completion of 

C.R.P. economic studies is essential. 

As a pilot projects input to a future 

overall economic development program, 

the following specific priority proj- 
ects are suggested for consideration: 

— Brooklyn Navy Yard, involving 
small- businesses orientation, com- 
bining subdivision and rehabilitation 
of existing left structures and 
prototype new “‘flatted factories” 
to rent at very low costs. 

— South Houston (Manhattan) Area, 
involving interim action “blue col- 
lar” jobs conservation program for 
low-income and under-employed 
persons in an area for ultimate 
redevelopment. 

— Bronx River—Hunt’s Point, plan- 
ned and mixed industrial rede- 
velopment and expansion area, for 
varied building and site sizes at 
moderate densities and under op- 
timum incentives. 


8. Central Business District Improvement 
Areas. 


This special treatment îs recommended 
for only two areas of prime regional 
functions, including: 

— Manhattan C.B.D. (excluding por- 
tions designated for other more 
powerful program categories) 

— Downtown Brooklyn. 

In view of the rather powerful market 

conditions in these areas, no great 

urgency 1s attached to full-scale, area- 
integrated programs. Formation of bet- 
ter private organizations, to work 


with the City on transportation and 
other planning issues would be advis- 
able. 

The proposed design review legislation 
in specially designated areas and 
travelled ways should specifically apply 
throughout these two areas, and the 
proposed ‘‘non-assisted urban renewal” 
tool should also be encouraged. 


9. Open Space and Natural Resources Program 
Areas. 


The entire existing major open space 
structure of the City is included for 
purposes of conservation and further 
improvements actions of such important 
assets as Central Park or Prospect 
Park. In addition, this program type 
has been designated for a significant 
number of very large undeveloped 
areas considered to be appropriate for 
improvement as part of a regional and 
City-wide parks and recreation system. 
Other opportunities of the latter type are 
included in the Special Areas category. 
Most of these undeveloped areas have 
been officially mapped for park use 
but remain unimproved. Specific proj- 
ect priorites cannot be recommended 
due to the grossly-inadequate planning 
done to date. Perhaps private funds 
can be found to augment city planning 
which is prerequisite to federal grants 
for detailed planning and development. 
In any event, a major first step is 
the commitment of planning funds and 
attention at various levels toward a 
definite construction and improvement 
program. A geographically - defined 
planning commitment of this type will 
help to focus more serious attention 
to these problems and opportunities 
and augment the more comprehensive 
recreational planning still to be com- 
pleted under the C.R.P. and Master 
Plan by the City and for the region 
by the Tri-State Transportation Plan- 
ning Committee. 


SATELLITE CORE DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM, A MUST. 


Because of the emphasis of these re- 
commendations on a programmatic 
rather than a specifically physical 
design approach, the 9-category Hous- 
ing Planning Development Program 
Map does not articulate some impor- 
tant physical design concepts which 
have been very fundamental in our 
thinking about a new strategy for 
New York. The “Satellite Core” 
idea is the most important of the 
concepts which are described in conclud- 
ing sections of this chapter. 

The urgency in New York of moderat- 


ing the over-centralization of urban 
life in the regional core (Manhattan 
south of 60th Street), discussed in 
Chapter I, should become a top 
City-wide planning and development 
priority. A comprehensive undertaking 
of very major sub-centers 1s needed 
to bring important functions and ser- — 
vices closer to City residents who cannot 
continue to depend on the Manhattan 
C.B.D. It is also a strategic way to 
strengthen the City’s services to sub- 
urban non-City areas and regain some 
of the economic strenghs it has been 
losing to such areas. 
In the correlation mapping of “prob- 
lems-opportunities” areas which was 
undertaken in our study, a pattern of 
locations was found containing some 
8-10 most important and a number of 
significant transportation nodes with 
nearby large tracts of vacant or unde- 
veloped land, low-density blight, air- 
rights, or vacated (or about-to-be 
vacated) non-residential facilities. De- 
velopment of these offers low relocation 
impact. Most of the first 8-10 provide 
one or more rapid-transit and commuter 
stations in close conjunction with 
existing expressway interchanges. The 
most interesting ones from strategic 
and early-feasibility points of view 
include : 

— The Harlem Triangle, central to 
two Demonstration City areas. 
— Bronx Park South, on the perimeter 
of South Bronx-Morrisania De- 
monstration City Area and the 
site of an existing and relatively 
less ambitious renewal project. 

Atlantic Terminals, on the western 
end of the Central Brooklyn Dem- 
onstration City Area and relat- 

ing to Downtown Brooklyn. 

— famaica Center and Terminals, a 
suburban location, near the major 
airports, where local business in- 
terests have already evinced interest 
in major development. 

— East New York - Brownsville, in 
the eastern end of the Central 
Brooklyn Demonstration City Area. 

— Long Island City, where new 
river-frontage opportunities could 
be linked to the existing Bridge 
Plaza subcenter. 

— Coney Island, where existing and 
potential recreation and entertain- 
ment amenities could provide a 
basic starting point. 

— Flushing, which would have to be 
entirely non-residential for a time 
until airport noise patterns were 
better controlled. 

In these locations as a priority and 

others to be determined, maximum 


use of major City-wide and regional "3 


public and institutional facilities should 
provide a core of attractive uses for 
more general development. Community 
colleges, specialized high schools, clinical 
health and welfare services, major 
libraries and other cultural facilities, 
recreation courts, and municipal office 
branches should be considered. Wherev- 
er possible they should offer new job 
opportunities and job-training for eco- 
nomically-disadvantaged groups. Major 
public parking and transit terminal 
improvements should be provided as 
an added inducement for private of- 
fices, retail, transient facilities, res- 
taurants, commercial entertainment 
and sports facilities. 

A particularly useful additional ele- 
ment in the Satellite Cores would be 
high-density housing, which could be 
provided in relatively large projects in 
this kind of vital setting without 
becoming too institutional in character. 
Using all publicly-assisted programs 
and privately-financed types in an 
architecturally integrated design, the 
Satellite Cores could achieve racial 
and social integration more easily than 
less accessible locations. Tenanting of 
publicly-assisted housing should give 
precedence to those displayed by public 
action, especially from Demonstration 
City Areas. Integrally designed with 
appropriate non-residential facilities, 
including vertically-mixed land uses in 
a multi-level scheme, this housing 
could provide very attractive living. 
The particular locations mentioned 
above generally fall within high priority 
Demonstration City or Second Priority 
Renewal Areas, which could furnish 
the essential urban renewal tools. 
However, it is recommended that a 
comprehensive centralized development 
administration for all Satellite Cores 
be set up at an early date. This will 
facilitate the necessary City-wide pro- 
gramming of functional composition 
of all centers; it will also provide the 
status required to ensure that social 
integration and design achievements 
are of a high order. 


OTHER PLANNING AND DESIGN 
OBJECTIVES AND CONCEPTS. 


For the visiting task force consultant 
looking at New York, there is a strong 
temptation to depart from the assigned 
role of broad evaluation and policy 
recommendations and enter the gra- 
tuitous role of planner-designer. Only 
the fantastic size and complexity of 
the task has deterred our excitement 
for delineating New York's urban 
design possibilities ! 


For those who might desire further 
insight into the general planning and 
design objective underlying our think- 
ing, a very few of many possible 
suggestions are offered. These objectives 
and concepts are put forward as some 
answers to the difficulties of New 
York’s environmental crisis discussed 
in Chapter I: wide-spread housing 
deterioration: textural monotony of 
vast districts;  ‘‘projectitis’; stereo- 
typed building, “urban replacement”; 
the crisis of the ‘‘super-environment” ; 
and technological fragility of basic 
utilities and services. Some of the ideas 
that might in future help to overcome 
these qualities are listed here. 

a.) More program and design coor- 
dination of public housing (includ- 
ing maximum use of rent supple- 
ments), Mitchell-Lama, F.H.A. 
221 d) 3), Redevelopment Com- 
panies and other housing in com- 
mon sites. The current Lavanburg 
Foundation experimental project 
points the direction. Smaller proj- 
ects and “‘scattered sites’ ap- 
proaches should be used where 
such unified programs are not 
feasible. Excessive architectural 
identity of social groups should be 
destroyed. 

b.) More diversification of housing 
types, particularly through the 
creation of 3- and 4-floor town 
houses and duplex-on-duplex types 
in small ‘“‘scattered sites’ and 
the encouragement of 6- and 7- 
floor minimum-elevator schemes. 
Creation of these types should be 
to encourage larger family units, 
street-hugging architecture, and 
better relation of architecture to 
useable open space on the roofs 
of or enclosed by buildings. Semi- 
fireproof construction, now being 
discouraged, should be used widely 
to make such construction eco- 
nomically feasible. 

c.) More careful design, in residential 
and commercial building, to + elate 
buildings to street and open space 
frontages and provide sensitive 
scale transitions between new and 
old. Lower and more continuous 
buildings should offer relief from 
excessive use of freestanding tow- 
ers and slabs. Development proj- 
ect boundaries should be so chosen, 
and their buildings should be so 
designed, as to obliterate hard, 
institutionalizing edges between 
new and existing development 

d.) Vertically - mixed functions and 
platform architecture in areas of 
high land cost and complex traffic, 
providing greater clarity of vehi- 


g.) 


h.) 


cular and pedestrian functions 
and more vital and economic land 
use. This approach, which cannot 
be treated as a panacea, should 
be used where it can be continued 
and expanded and where workable 
transition to older development 
patterns can be provided. 

Where high land costs suggest 
close relationships between public 
facilities, such as schools, with 
private buildings, the communal 
and symbolic values of such public 
facilities should be carefully pre- 
served in the architectural solution. 
The zeal for economy should not 
be allowed to destroy the public 
accessibility and dignity of com- 
munity places. 

Innovation of operational, archi- 
tectural, and construction program 
relationships between public facili- 
ties and services, systems to permit 
more effective locational strategies. 
On one hand, more specializa- 
tion, greater size, and or more 
multi-purpose facilities should per- 
mit the development of very 
major complexes of great symbolic 
and socially-integrating importance 
at major locations. On the other 
hand, small facilities or multi- 
purpose teamwork between agencies 
should permit other facilities 
(younger-age schools and play 
facilities) to be more widely dis- 
tributed, close at home. 

General use of a large-scale 
“capital design’ strategy with 
respect to public buildings and 
open spaces, and planning inte- 
gration of these “capital webs” 
with non-residential land uses of 
community significance. Whereas 
public facilities are now widely 
scattered, gathering these in larger 
and more purposeful strips and 
centers can relieve district mono- 
tony, assist in social integration, 
facilitate inter-agency operations, 
and give more dramatic encourage- 
ment to private conservation and 
construction investment. These 
more generalized configurations 
of public real estate offer greater 
flexibility for future building 
changes, and in major slum areas 
they can add durable and digni- 
fied access to excellence. 

Much greater emphasis upon a 
conscious architecture, landscap- 
ing, and industrial design of 
City streets and highways. This 
should include more restrictive 
right of-way and intersection space 
design for highways. An intensive 
effort should be made to create 


entirely fresh design approaches 
for free-flow facilities in order 
to better relate them to urban 
conditions and the normal city 
street system; a “junior express- 
way’ with more regular exit 
and access may be indicated. On 
the other hand, where renewal 
can facilitate it, neighborhood 
and secondary arteries should be 
more generously proportioned than 
in the past; this should permit 
better property access solutions, 
generous and continuous active 
park strips for the pedestrian, 
and a unifying landscape to 
interrelate discontinuous architec- 
tural treatments. Many other 
objectives could also be mentioned 
as part of the effort to recognize 
that the streets are New York's 
most important form of archi- 
tecture. 

Much greater emphasis upon open 
space beautification and recre- 
ational development at all levels 
of facilities. Very major existing 
and new open spaces should be 
planned for a greater variety of 
active, specialized recreation and 
cultural uses which can make 
such open spaces safe to be in. 
Vast opportunities for exploiting 
New York’s shoreline for public 
aquatic recreation, parks, or wild- 
life exist and should be seized. At 
neighborhood and district levels, 
new forms of indoor recreation 
and more artificial facilities can 
be created to relieve population 
pressure on open spaces, but the 
space-economizing effort should 
not overlook the fundamental 
ecological balance to be preserved 
between natural open space and 
developed facilities. 

Greater attention to the problems 
of basic utilities and the ‘‘super- 
environment” air and water 
pollution, waste disposal, or noise 
patterns — should be supported 
by intensive scientific. research 
aided by inter-disciplinary con- 
tributions of all kinds. These 
inter - disciplinary contributions 


should deal with architectural 
and land use, engineering, finan- 
cial, legal, and other aspects of 
effective action. While these prob- 
lems have important relations 
to physical development patterns, 
work on them must now be under- 
taken at a level far more sophis- 
ticated than the physical plan- 
ning and design professions have 
been capable of. 
Many other, perhaps more valuable, 
urban design ideas will emerge in 
future if the Housing Planning De- 
velopment Program is put in operation. 


FUTURE ROLE OF THE HOUSING 
PLANNING DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 


As in the case of Boston’s 1960 De- 
velopment Program, New York’s Hous- 
ing Planning Development Program 
statement of 1966 should have an 
important continuing use in planning 
and development affairs of the City. 
It can immediately provide redirection 
of the City’s public and private energies. 
Throughout the next 10-12 years it 
should be at least one of several bench- 
marks against which progress is publicly 
measured, and new targets are defined. 
In the immediate year ahead, its 
overall goal and general concepts of 
strategies and tools, resource commit- 
ments, geographic guidelines, and admi- 
nistrative arrangements should be fun- 
damental to the completion of a City- 
wide Master Plan of Physical De- 
velopment, the Community Renewal 
Program, and a 5-year Capital Im- 
provement Program. There is room 
in each of these planning processes to 
refine and modify the details of the 
Development Program. A re-statement 
of a Housing Planning Development 
Program might, in fact, be one of the 
major end-products of the C.R.P. 
A regularly-revised Housing Planning 
Development Program should become 
a governmental routine over the next 
decade. While the present statement 
should be adequately flexible, there 
îs no reason to make it a sacred cow. 
On the other hand, planning processes 


should not be permitted to depart 
from the basic guidelines. The public 
commitment to actions and the careful 
instruction of planning in the purposes 
of the people of New York could too 
easily be lost in indecisive official 


treatment. 
DAVID CRANE 


(1) The “Housing Planning Development Pro- 
gram Map” on page 28 is the same map shown 
in Let There Be Commitment. 


(2) The City-wide maps prepared to a uniform 
scale of 1” 1 4000’ for our analysis included the 
following subjects: 1.) Major vacant land; blighted 
low-density areas; major existing industrial areas; 
obsolescent and vacated (or potentially vacant) 
public institutions. 2.) Current urban renewal 
projects not yet to construction stage, by status 
and phase. 3.) Physical area and building condi- 
tions by categories (as previously defined in 
“Summary of Renewal Actions for Residential 
Areas”, map contained in New York City’s Re- 
newal Strategy/1965, Community Renewal Pro- 
gram interim report). 4.) Major air-rights poten- 
tials; major non-residential complexes now or 
about-to-be vacated; and obsolete and unused 
port facilities. 5.) Major new open space, recre- 
ation, and natural resources development op- 
portunity areas. 6.) General positive and negative 
locational factors, including: a.) major high-ac- 
cessibility nodes associated with significant sites 
of vacant, blighted-low-density, or usable air- 
rights land resources; and b.) major air pollution 
and intolerable airports noise coverage areas. 
7.) Existing rapid transit and commuter railroad 
lines. 8.) Travel-time isotherms for rapid 
transit trips to the C.B.D. 9.) Locations of all 
highways, streets, and utility improvements costing 
over 100,000 contained in the current 5-year 
Capital Program. 10.) Map of all public buildings 
by locational status and type contained in the 
current 5-year Capital Program. 11.) Location 
of all used or potentially usable Sec. 112 institu- 
tional development credits for urban renewal 
(to the extent of present incomplete information 
surveys); and location of 106 priority current 
planning policy items (as defined by Planning 
Department in March, 1966 and as many of 
these as were susceptible of geographic identifi- 
cation). 

Other descriptive data used in the analysis includ- 
ed a Planning Department staff check-list of 
all major non-residential public facilities of all 
levels of government known to be seriously con- 
templated and needing locations within the next 
5 years. In addition, most major sites showing 
up in the maps as potential developments were 
checked against all available Planning Depart- 
ment staff knowledge and first-hand experience 
in order to ascertain their probable development 
feasibility and desirability. Inasmuch ‘as the 
scope of the work did not permit new field checks, 
this information and staff knowledge was inva- 
luable. 


(3) New . York City’s Renewal Strategy/1 965 
Community Renewal Program, City of New York. 


(4) “Most powerful” program types are assumed 
to be, in order of strongest weakest, first-priority 
urban renewal, second-priority urban renewal, 
code-enforcement, special area development and 
planning, neighborhood conservation, industrial 
development, C.B.D. improvement, and open 
space development. These are described more 
fully in the next section of this chapter. 


(5) As defined in 1965 CRP interim report. 
(6) As defined in 1965 C.R.P. interim report. 
(7) Except Annadale-Huguenot, which is co- 


vered by the Staten Island Development Program, 
described below. 


POTENTIAL PRIORITY SATELLITE CORE LOCATIONS 


5 
6 
7 
8 


1 The Harlem Triangle East New York-Brownsville 


2 Bronx Park South 


3 Atlantic Terminals 


Long Island City 
Coney Island 


4 Jamaica Center and Terminals Flushing 


URBAN RENEWAL IN HARLEM 


Despite their apparent fascination for 
visitors, American cities are tormented 
and chaotic and growing worse. In 
New York, the wealthiest city in 
the wealthiest nation the world has 
ever known, 1,500,000 people live 
in squalor, abandoned by the rest of 
society which enjoys unprecedented 
mobility and affluence — but little 
real leisure or common puropose. 

In the face of the present neglect and 
decline of our cities, it is pleasant 
to contemplate medieval Florence in 
which the design of the columns for 
the Duomo was so burning a public 
issue that it had to be resolved by 
referendum. At that time, according 
to the chronicler Giovanni Villani, 
Florence had thirty hospitals with 
more than a thousand beds for a po- 
pulation of 90,000. Despite our wealth 
and our sophistication, we cannot 
match either the medieval Florentine’s 
civic spirit or his level of community 
Services. 

Although a few thoughtful architects 
and planners in the United States 
have long pointed out that the decay 
of our cities and the spread of slums 
was our most pressing domestic issue, 
they have found their words falling 
on stone ears and their vision of 
the future held up to sightless eyes: 
increased affluence has enabled most 
Americans to turn their backs on 
the city and insulate themselves from 
the problems of poverty and race in 
look-alike houses in dormitory towns. 
In most modern nations the movement 
toward greater social or public control 
of the economy and the environment 
was inherent in the demand for social 
justice and the acceptance of national, 
regional and city planning a natural 
outgrowth of the failure of the market’s 
invisible hand to feed and house the 
poor. In the United States, however, 
government planning powers in the 
form of fiscal policy, subsidies, zon- 
ing and capital budgeting are often 
conceived not as replacements for 


the market but as mechanisms to 
protect the private sector and enable 
it to operate profitably in non- 
economic areas. Thus, the federal 
public housing program was created 
in 1937 primarily to stimulate the 
stagnant private construction industry 
and only secondarily to expand the 
stock of housing available to the poor. 
In like fashion, the Urban Renewal 
Program, noting the spread of slums, 
was promulgated in 1949 to provide a 
« suitable living environment for every 
American family », but it is in essence 
a program designed to reduce both 
capital requirements and risk for 
private real estate operators (I) who 
had been avoiding the inner city in 
favor of more profitable suburban de- 
velopment. In redevelopment, the prin- 
ciple of the highest and best economic 
use prevails: renewal planners con- 
tinue to be urged by the federal re- 
newal agency and their municipal 
employers to sell land cleared and 
improved with public funds to the 
highest bidder or the developer whose 
building program will produce the 
greatest tax revenue. This means, 
of course, that the program is used, 
not to improve the condition of the 
poor, but to provide housing for middle 
and upper income families who can 
return a neat profit to the builder 
and to the municipality. As few 
United States cities show shortages 
of housing for these groups, in effect 
the poor are asked to subsidize with 
their taxes the provision of further 
alternatives for the well-to-do and 
to guarantee profits for the speculative 
builder — who does not provide 
accommodations for the poor because 
other investments are made more at- 
tractive (94% of the new construc- 
tion in renewal areas has been in the 
middle income and luxury housing 
category ). 

During the first 16 years of the Urban 
Renewal Program more than 200,000 
units of low income housing have been 
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removed from the stock and many 
more are scheduled for demolition. 
The federally supported Defense High- 
way Construction Program bears the 
blame for an even greater destruction 
of low income housing. (This same 
highway construction program at the 
same time opens up previously inac- 
cessible suburban areas for middle 
class residential use). 

In 1966, the federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development was 
authorized to spend $3 billion to 
ensure a ready market for home mort- 
gages (which continued to encourage 
suburban sprawl) but only $725 mil- 
lion for urban renewal (which re- 
duces the low income housing stock) 
and a mere $ 47 million to construct 
housing for low income families — 
less than most western countries spend 
for public housing. But it is often 
pointed out that while the United 
States government expends $5 bil- 
lion annually for agricultural sub- 
sidies which go largely to the wealthy, 
it ends up spending nothing on hous- 
ing and planning — the federal 
department responsible for these pro- 
grams returns $100 million each 
year to the treasury, the surplus over 
expenditures coming from interest on 
loans and from mortgage insurance 
payments. 

It is the peculiar genius of our politics 
that governments need never have 
a clear policy, only a set of programs, 
each one engineered to gain the support 
of a particular interest group. The 
search for consensus is conducted by 
alternately taking from one group 
and giving to another until a temporary 
equilibrium is achieved. That the 
programs are contradictory, wasteful, 
sometimes destructive and almost al- 
ways harmful to the poor is rarely 
recognized — even by architects and 
planners. 


The design professions, despite their 


ostensible commitment, have hardly a ; ci 


been in the forefront in the struggle 
to provide a proper setting for urban 
life. The best American architects 
appear to be primarily concerned with 
the adaptation of historical forms and, 
under the influence of Sigfried Giedion, 
to see buildings as solutions to abstract 
spatial and technical problems. Only 
rarely does one encounter concern for 
giving form to the way men live, work, 
move or are moved through spaces, 
come into contact or are prevented 
from contacting other men. In the 
United States, architecture and town 
planning are generally considered ir- 
relevant luxuries — and they are, 
as they rarely attempt solutions to 
urgent human problems. 

The form of our early American towns, 
like certain Greek cities, speaks to 
us of the rare notion of democracy 
and individual liberty. Unfortunately, 
as the town grew into a city and city 
became a metropolis and now, in 
some cases, a megalopolis, it ceased 
to express the freedom and democracy 
which we claim to prize. Instead of 
opposing this new three demensional 
representation of ethnic and class 
division, most architects and planners 
have abandoned their credibility and 
their commitment and shown a ready 
willingness to serve the real estate 
market as they find it. 

It is apparent, however, that our 
slums, congestion, pollution and sprawl 
require more than professional con- 
cern and thoughtful drawing board 
solutions. If we are to participate in 
the creation of an environment worthy 
of man, we must first create the public 
will to re-make that environment and 
the political force to channel our 
immense public wealth into constructive 
action. 

The rhetoric of free enterprise not 
withstanding, government in this coun- 
try has tremendous power in the al- 
location of essential goods and ser- 
vices. The federal budget now exceeds 
$ 100 billion annually (Lit. 65 tril- 
lion) and the combined budgets of 
the state and municipal governments 
are greater. This power, as we have 
seen, has not been used extensively 
to improve the quality of life or cor- 
rect the chaos of our urban environ- 
ment. It is my belief that our public 
decisions will not be quickly directed 
to that end unless architects and plan- 
ners strike an alliance with those who 
both most need our services and the 
redirection of public policy — the 
urban poor. 

In 1928, Walter Gropius wrote : « The 
foundation of a flourishing modern 
school of architecture depends on the 


successful solution of a series of closely 
connected problems — the major issues 
of national planning... (and) a re- 
orientation of town planning...». 

It is no Narodnik proposition to 
suggest that the poor are our natural 
allies; — and we theirs — in the at- 
tempt to find successful planning so- 
lutions and establish a_ flourishing 
modern architecture. Surely the middle 
class majority does not have the will 
or yet feel the necessity. 

This is true of course because the 
American system has served so many 
so well. The United States is rich 
and the great bulk of the population 
is prosperous. There is little sympathy 
for those who have failed to, or been 
prevented from, participating in the 
rise to riches, and less understanding 
of the basic changes which have taken 
place in the economy which make the 
task of rising into the middle class 
considerably more difficult for today’s 
poor than for the turn of-the century 
immigranis. 


Until the 1950°s the massive growth 
of American industry insured a 
steady demand for workers at all 
levels of skill, including the lowest. 
Since the last war, technological in- 
novations have sharply increased the 
productivity of industrial workers and 
restricted the employment opportunt- 
ties of the unskilled. This change in 
required entry level skills — wihich 
applies to the rapidly expanding ser- 
vice sector as well as to manufac- 
turing — promises to accelerate ‘as 
automation increases. Without a sig- 
nificant increase in political power 
the poor of 1966 are more likely 
to stay poor than any previous group 
or generation. 

Thirty-four million Americans are 
officially classified as poor (2). Eight- 
een million of these are either elderly 
or children. Ten million are Negroes. 
How are they to rise out of poverty 
when the changes in the economic 
structure and discrimination bar access 
to employment? Unlike the industrial 
worker whose face to face contact 
with other workers in the mass fac- 
tory led to labor unions and political 
power, there is nothing in the pre- 
sent social structure of the urban or 
rural slum which seems likely to 
precipitate political organization. How 
will the poor then obtain the housing, 
schools and services which they despe- 
rately need? 

By 1970, close to 80%, of our popu- 
lation, which already exceeds 200 
millions, will live in urban areas — 
the poor huddled in the decayed inner 


cities, ringed by affluent suburbs which 
deny them entrance because of color, life 
style and income (3). If we are to 
save our cities and our cultural life, 
clearly we are going to have to solve 
the problem of poverty (4). 

Poverty is clearly more than lack of 
income. In the absence of economic 
opportunity, it is hopelessness. For 
Negroes, it is also apathy and cynicism 
and lack of belief that the majority 
(white) society can be less than re- 
pressive. 

The critical difference between the 
poor and the middle class majority 
is that the poor do not have the power 
to make decisions about their own 
lives. They are not only poor, they 
are out of control, and subject to the 
decisions of unpredictable public and 
private welfare agencies which allo- 
cate relief payments, housing and 
services. If we are to win the «war on 
poverty» which President Kennedy 
proclaimed in 1963 we must break 
into the culture of poverty — we 
must enable the poor to participate 
meaningfully in the decisions which 
affect their lives. If we are to win 
the battle against squalor and ugliness, 
we must join to gain the political 
influence which will re-order our 
national priorities and provide our 
cities with the money they need (5) 
to solve slum dwellers’ problem - and 
ours. 


In 1865, fohn Ruskin told the Royal 
Institute of British Architects that 
(in) «cities built in black air... in 
which the object of man is not life 
but labor; ...cities in which the streets 
are not the avenues for the passing 
and procession of a happy people, 
but the drains for the discharge of a 
tormented mob...for a city, or cities, 
such as this no architecture is possi- 
ble -nay, no desire of it is possible 
to their inhabitants», 

The Architects’ Renewal Committee 
in Harlem was created in October, 
1964, on the idea that if the residents 
of Harlem were given access to pro- 
fessional planning and architectural 
skills — which are denied to them 
in their poverty — they would be 
encouraged to organize to undertake 
activities having a measurable impact 
on their environment. Finding that 
society and the environment could 
be manipulated — could be forced 
to respond to their needs in a small 
way — would then lead them to 
make greater demands — until they 
come to sense their own power and 
to demand a fair share of the public 
wealth for their urban neighborhoods. 


Moreover, they would not simply 
become recipients of increased welfare 
benefits. The comprehension of the 
functioning of complex systems and 
the confidence gained in operating 
within them would also increase their 
ability to compete on the job market. 
And ideally, the new initmate design- 
er - client relationship which would 
be established would lead to the disco- 
very of new criteria for urban archi- 
tecture — and to a desire for it. 
As architects and planners have pro- 
ved to be extremely responsive to the 
narrow interests of their usual clients, 
we also hope, by providing alternative 
employment (and fieldwork placement 
for students), to challenge the con- 
science of the professions and increase 
their ability to respond to the critical 
needs of the poor. 

In our two year history we have writ- 
ten widely circulated handbooks on 
tenant-landlord law and on the va- 
rious government - financed programs 
for community development, and held 
countless meetings across the commu- 
nity to explain the functioning of 
these programs. We have assisted 
dozens of tenants to take legal action 
against unscrupulous landlords, and 
where landlords have become ready 
to give up their slum property we 
are working to create non-profit tenant 
corporations to receive federal mort- 
gages for the acquisition and rehabili- 
tations of their tenements (6). By 
making property owners of some poor 
tenants we will not only give them a 
stake in society, but visibly demonstrate 
the utility of organized action to 
their neighbors and help create the 
demand for adequate federal hous- 
ing programs. 


In our attempt to be responsive to the 
community, we have become engaged 
in the establishment of day care centers, 
small parks, store-front recreation cen- 
ters, in action to obtain adequate 
welfare payments, job training pro- 
grams and rent strikes. We found 
this necessary partly to gain the con- 
fidence of the community, partly be- 
cause we saw each project as a step 
toward involving a new group in 
major political and planning issues, 
but also because there was no one 
else to do the job and it was clearly 
worth doing. 

Over the past seven months we have 
worked very closely with two neigh- 
borhood groups in the most depressed 
area of East Harlem to enable them 
to produce a detailed program for 
improved housing, recreation, consum- 


er services and job opportunities. 
They have recently convinced the 
city administration — after defeating 


a city proposal for total demolition — 
to grant them the funds necessary 
to do their own official renewal plan, 
to be submitted to the federal govern- 
ment for approval (and money) in 
the coming fall. This is the first time 
that a poor community has taken 
over the planning power from a mu- 
nicipal bureaucracy. It is an impor- 
tant precedent on which we will build 
in the future — as we let the people 
of East Harlem lead us in the design 
of their new community. 

Through the support of charitable 
foundations, we have been able to 
offer our services without cost to 
any neighborhood group that needed 
assistance. Having a limited budget 
(we presently have a professional 
staff of five), we have largely restrict- 


ed our activities to Harlem. Happily, 
ARCH-like service programs have 
now been established in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and San Francisco, a first 
step in the right direction. Similar 
programs must be created to serve 
low-income communities in cities 
throughout the country (and the 
world); the future of our cities and 
the condition of the poor demand it. 
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(1) The program provides that the federal and 
city governments share (ordinarily on a 2/3 - 
1/3 basis) the cost of clearing deteriorated hous- 
ing, preparing the land, and reselling it to private 
developers at much less than cost. It is generally 
intended to create housing, but is being increas- 
ingly used to prepare sites for CBD redevelopment. 


(2) Having an annual income of less than $ 3000 

for a family of four. A, «low-cost » budget would 

require an income of $ 4000 for the same family. 

$0 1964 national median family income was 
6860. 


(3) Traffic congestion and rising land costs and 
taxes have caused a postwar shift in manufactur- 
ing location from city to distant suburb, which 
creates another bar to the assumption of the poor 
into the economy. 


(4) At this time, the rapid mechanization of 
agriculture in the South promises to make the 
Negro (and white) fieldhand redundant. As there 
are no likely alternative sources of regional em- 
ployment, this mechanization is expected to 
displace close to 500,000 rural Negroes. By 1970, 
for the first time, more than 50% of Negroes 
will live in the North, the overwhelming majority 
in inner city areas and more likely than not, in 
abject poverty. 


(5) The cities with their limited taxing powers 
cannot hope to renew themselves without massive 
infusions of the federal tax money which now 
goes to serve Mars and Mammon. The recent 
supplemental appropriation for the Vietnam war, 
instead of reducing the housing stock there, 
could have built 600,000 units for the poor here. 


(6) The Federal Housing Administration can 
provide 100% mortgage financing for nonprofit 
housing corporations for either rehabilitation 
or new construction. Unfortunately, interest 
rates and building costs place the resulting rents 
well out of the reach of many tenants, unless 
additional « rent supplements » are obtained from 
the same agency. The Congress in its wisdom 
has seen fit to appropriate only $ 20 million in 
rent supplements for the entire country in the 
present fiscal year, 


NOTE SUL RAPPORTO PLANNING-DESIGN IN AMERICA 


I. Alcuni articoli comparsi nel nu- 
mero di novembre 1965 del Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of 
Planners e raccolti in un « sym- 
posium » sul new planning (1) ten- 
tano un punto su quanto si è venu- 
to maturando negli ultimi dieci anni 
all’interno della cultura del planning 
americano. Due fatti nuovi sembra- 
no caratterizzare il new planning: 
da una parte l’affermarsi e il legitti- 
marsi di più numerosi, più speciali- 
stici e raffinati tipi di interesse scien- 
tifico relazionati al fenomeno urba- 
no che allargano in dimensioni ine- 
dite lo spettro disciplinare del plan- 
ning tradizionale; dall’altra la ten- 
denza sempre più netta a superare 
un modo di pianificare per previsio- 
ni rigide, a lungo raggio temporale, 
per « stati finali » ottimizzanti, e, al 
contrario, un accento crescente sul 
« processo » come reale risolutore 
e quindi sul programming come pro- 
cedura ottima di pianificazione (pre- 
visioni a medio, breve e brevissimo 
termine, al limite il « non piano », 
come è stato detto) (2). A tutto que- 
sto si relaziona un bagaglio di tecni- 
che e metodologie di indagine, proie- 
zione e simulazione della fenomeni- 
ca, a fondamento matematico, che 
contemporaneamente sono un porta- 
to della nuova filosofia del planning 
e una condizione necessaria alla sua 
possibile operatività (3). 

Nei diversi interventi raccolti nel 
« symposium » — interventi che si 
localizzano per lo più in ambiti di- 
sciplinari che si rifanno al social e 
allo economic planning — è chia- 
ramente avvertibile un diffuso at- 
teggiamento di sfiducia nei raguar- 
di del physical planning, il terzo 
elemento della triade che è il plan- 
ning tout-court (4). Ciò che i social 
e gli economic planners contestano 
al physical è lo schematismo (e il 
dogmatismo) delle assunzioni teori- 
che su cui si fonda l’impalcatura 
operativa della pianificazione fisica in 
America (un po’ di Lewis Mumford 
e di Robert Park, un po’ di Carta 
d’Atene, e di Clarence Perry), la ri- 
gidità delle metodologie e delle tec- 
niche correntemente usate (zoning, 


master plan), e l'incapacità a supe- 
rarle e a fornire alle assunzioni an- 
cora largamente teoriche del new 
planning strumenti di restituzione 
accettabili. 

Molte cose vanno maturando anche 
nel physical, soprattutto nel solco 
del renewal urbano e della relati- 
va legislazione federale (5); tuttavia 
il physical planning rimane largamen- 
te un anacronistico e pesante mac- 
chinario nel quale il new planning 
non si riconosce più e del quale pa- 
re abbia fretta di liberarsi. 
L’operazione di revisione condotta 
dal new planning americano cer- 
tamente non si esaurisce nella con- 
testazione del physical, ma investe 
in profondità tutti i campi discipli- 
nari interessati alla pianificazione. 
Qui tuttavia vorrei limitare il discor- 
so ad un intorno di questioni che 
riguardano, all’interno della crisi ge- 
nerale, la crisi particolare che attra- 
verso il physical planning investe il 
problema della forma urbana. La 
polemica che il new planning por- 
ta all’impalcatura concettuale e agli 
strumenti del physical planning si 
rivela in realtà come un attacco che 
la cultura del planning muove alla 
forma della città americana. L’iden- 
tificazione di prodotto e programma 
— che è posizione fondamentale del- 
la filosofia del new planning — e 
quindi di forma e processo di for- 
mazione, allarga il discorso da con- 
testazione di strumenti a contesta- 
zione globale di forma; contestazio- 
ne che non diventa, data la mancan- 
za di strumenti dialettici, immedia- 
ta alternativa sul piano del design, 
ma che comunque rimane uno dei 
principali punti di innesco alla que- 
stione della forma urbana in Ame- 
rica. 

La « questione » riparte oggi dalla 
frattura fra « cultura del planning » 
e « cultura del design » che si era 
andata determinando intorno agli 
anni venti (6). Il « Beautiful City 
Movement », a cavallo fra il 1880 
e il 1910, aveva posto la forma, in- 
tesa come rigido prodotto di design, 
a valore guida della pianificazione 
urbana e aveva dato della città una 
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interpretazione fondamentalmente 
architettonica. In una fase successiva 
il planning americano si era focaliz- 
zato sull’approccio scientifico ai pro- 
blemi economici, ecologici e socio- 
logici degli insediamenti; aveva ri- 
fiutato la pertinenza della forma, 
così come intesa dalla « Beautiful 
City », a risolvere la pianificazione 
urbana, e, di fatto, aveva limitato 
il proprio interesse di forma al li- 
vello della organizzazione struttura- 
le del territorio operata dal phys- 
ical planning su ipotesi funzionali. 
I contatti fra planning e design si 
erano andati via via riducendo ai 
contributi scarsamente significativi 
del landscape architecture i cui in- 
terventi sporadici e settoriali rima- 
nevano fondamentalmente estranei 
ai processi di pianificazione. 

La necessità del recupero di un con- 
tatto fra planning e design si viene 
oggi individuando attraverso una ra- 
zionalizzazione e una riduzione a 
denominatori comuni di obiettivi 
che in partenza sono fra loro lonta- 
ni. Da un lato il planning si preoc- 
cupa di ristrutturare un physical 
planning che dia dei risultati ope- 
rativi congruenti con le più recen- 
ti impostazioni del new planning, 
e quindi il suo interesse per la for- 
ma rimane per molti versi tenden- 
zialmente strumentale rispetto a te- 
matiche che si sviluppano in preva- 
lenza negli ambiti economic e social; 
dall’altra la cultura del design (lar- 
gamente riferibile alla cultura archi- 
tettonica), riscoperta la dimensione 
urbana, tende a farsi paladina di una 
generica beautification della città 
americana (un ricordo della B.C.?) 
in termini di architettura allargata. 
Nonostante la carenza all'origine di 
espliciti obiettivi — ed ipotesi — 
comuni, mi pare tuttavia che oggi si 
possa constatare una nuova frequen- 
za di convergenze su temi specifici, 
su casi operativi particolari, e uno 
scambio sempre pit ricorrente a li- 
vello di interessi teorici, che ten- 
dono per certi versi a superare le 
posizioni incomunicanti di partenza. 
L’occasione che più concretamente 
sta determinando questo riavvicina- 
mento è lo urban renewal che og- 


gi tende ad investire l’intera area 
dei nuclei più antichi — o meno 
recenti — della città americana, e 
in definitiva a proporre nuovi mo- 
delli di rapporto al circostante fisico 
urbano. Originato da motivi econo- 
mici, investito violentemente da pro- 
blematiche sociologiche e posto, ap- 
punto, come problema di forma, lo 
urban renewal è oggi il test su cui 
si misura la capacità delle diver- 
se discipline che fanno capo al city- 
planning a dare risposte congruenti 
al problema riproposto della città 
in concreto. Qui la forma urbana 
emerge, fra gli altri e in connessio- 
ne con gli altri, come problema rea- 
le per il planner e per l’architetto. 
Lo A.I.P. Journal, a partire dalla 
metà degli anni cinquanta comin- 
cia a pubblicare con significativa fre- 
quenza articoli di diversa imposta- 
zione sui problemi di forma urba- 
na (7), quasi a saggiare gli umori di 
un campo di cui va individuando 
l'incidenza ma non ancora le dire- 
zioni di aggancio; quasi nello stesso 
periodo il Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects inizia la pub- 
blicazione di una serie di lavori sul- 
lo stesso tema (8) con intonazio- 
ni in prevalenza più univocamente 
orientate all’architettura; a partire 
dall'anno 1958 si fondano i primi 
corsi post-laurea di urban design nel- 
le maggiori università americane. In 
effetti la vicenda dell’urban design 
è singolarmente significativa di una 
atmosfera ad un tempo di dinami- 
smo e di disorientamento. È dif- 
ficile individuare nei molti contri- 
buti che si rifanno all’urban design 
delle fondative costanti teoriche che 
lo individuino come disciplina spe- 
cifica: piuttosto urban design è og- 
gi una struttura di ricerca per una 
idea di forma urbana che sia soddi- 
sfacente e operabile. Tuttavia — e 
questo è importante — la ricerca si 
sviluppa a partire da un ponte get- 
tato tra la cultura del planning e 
quella del design; e, nonostante l’av- 
venturoso empirismo del tentativo e 
la presenza di posizioni apertamen- 
te contradditorie e divergenti, la 
tendenza è di massima nella dire- 
zione di una congruenza fra i due 
termini. 

Certo il problema della congruenza 
va visto in una doppia prospettiva: 
a partire da più soddisfacenti e fon- 
dative assunzioni sulla forma urba- 
na, più soddisfacenti e fondative di 
quelle oggi disponibili; e a partire 
da una ridefinizione dei problemi di 
planning che costituiscano reali ipo- 
tesi di lavoro per le operazioni di 
design. 


Il. In questa doppia prospettiva, 
per quanto riguarda in particolare 
il coté design mi pare si possano 
individuare oggi in America due 
principali filoni di approccio alla 
questione della forma urbana: uno 
che si riferisce unicamente alla con- 
formazione che viene indagata in 
sé, nei suoi specifici valori di pre- 
gnanza, separatamente dal contesto 
generale in cui è agita; l’altro che 
connette conformazione e contesto 
in un’idea di forma concreta. In ef- 
fetti mentre il primo approccio ri- 
solve il rapporto di forma fra spet- 
tatore e scena nella percezione visi- 
va, il secondo pone la percezione vi- 
siva come non sufficiente a resti- 
tuire la concretezza di un rapporto 
di forma fra attore e campo di espe- 
rienza fisica urbana, e si riferisce ad 
una più complessa, comprensiva e 
multidimensionale fruizione concre- 
ta della forma che allora si carica di 
tutta una serie di contenuti cultu- 
rali, e quindi anche funzionali, che 
diventano nella esperienza, nella frui- 
zione, parte della forma — essi stes- 
si forma. Da una parte conforma- 
zione, per assumere espressioni alle 
quali fare riferimento, dall’altra for- 
ma concreta di cui la conformazione 
non è che residuo secco, autonoma- 
mente non significante. 

In realtà la differenza fra i due tipi 
di approccio sta nel livello al quale 
si propone una significatività del cir- 
costante fisico urbano: a livello di 
percezione visiva, appunto, o a livel- 
lo di fruizione concreta. La questio- 
ne potrebbe quindi porsi come scel- 
ta fra due livelli diversi di significa- 
tività, tutti e due plausibili e con- 
cettualmente legittimi, oppure come 
scelta di interesse per momenti di 
esperienza diversi. In realtà mi pare 
che al fondo della questione vi sia 
un problema di pertinenza ben più 
sostanziale e fondativo (quale tipo 
di fruizione dobbiamo assumere co- 
me pertinente alla forma urbana?), 
problema centrale perché da esso di- 
pende il tipo di restituzione in for- 
ma del fatto urbano, come processo 
di produzione e come prodotto fina- 
le. Vorrei tuttavia evitare in questa 
sede la questione teorica del giudi- 
zio di pertinenza e limitarmi ad un 
discorso descrittivo per recuperare 
dai fatti delle implicite conclusioni 
di merito. 

Le definizioni che ho avanzato — e 
che sono in realtà ipotesi di ricerca, 
da assumere quindi con cautela — 
sono schemi volutamente radicali, 
anche se ovviamente non esaustivi, 
che si costruiscono da una fusione di 


contributi diversi, spesso sottilmen- 
te ambigui e comunque ricchi di ri- 
svolti problematici, che di rado com- 
baciano totalmente con gli schemi 
assunti. Il contributo di Kevin 
Lynch tuttavia è per molti versi 
esemplare del primo tipo di approc- 
cio, quello che ho definito riferirsi 
ai valori di conformazione del circo- 
stante fisico. Il suo discorso parte 
dalla necessità di analizzare il mo- 
dello formale di un campo urbano 
indipendentemente dal suo modello 
di attività (9) per approdare ad una 
conformazione fruibile — e proget- 
tabile — in quanto autonomamen- 
te significante (10). Il contributo di 
Lynch, affascinante e fondativo in 
una certa direzione di ricerca, tocca 
molti temi connessi alla individuazio- 
ne della conformazione come campo 
autonomo, ed è quindi analizzabile 
sotto diverse angolazioni. Qui mi 
interessa riferire il suo lavoro alla 
questione dei rapporti fra cultura 
del planning e cultura del design. 
Mi pare che in Lynch — ma il di- 
scorso vale per buona parte dei con- 
tributi che si pongono nel suo stesso 
filone di approccio — si riveli un 
atteggiamento che si rifà ad un mo- 
do schematico, tradizionale del plan- 
ning, di considerare i problemi di 
forma (e Lynch è costituzionalmen- 
te un planner): la forma come altro: 
da una parte i problemi sociologici 
ed economici, e poi di land-use, di 
traffico, di budget, quasi una inge- 
gneria del planning; dall’altra, di- 
stinti e non necessariamente con- 
gruenti, i problemi di forma. La ten- 
denza è a cristallizzare separatamen- 
te diversi, e astratti, tipi di compor- 
tamento fruitivo da parte dell’uten- 
te urbano, e conseguentemente a 
proporgli, a progettare per lui, di- 
versi tipi di spazio: si tenderà a 
fornirgli la possibilità di usare in 
modo soddisfacente di uno spazio 
economico e sociale (economic e 
social planning), di fruire di un sod- 
disfacente spazio funzionale (phys- 
ical planning) e, in più, di godere 
di un soddisfacente spazio percetti- 
vo, ma ad un livello di fruizione au- 
tonomo, distinto. Nel momento in 
cui il planning riscopre il problema 
della forma, sembra farlo, in Lynch, 
nella direzione della frattura storica 
fra planning e design. Si può forse 
dire che se il suo tipo di approccio 
pare riproporre una preoccupazione 
analitica — oltre che un sostanziale 
disagio verso la forma — di tradi- 
zione planning, l’altro tipo di approc- 
cio, che ho riferito ad una idea di 
forma concreta, sembra avvicinatsi 


ad una concezione quasi artchitetto- |... 


nica dello spazio urbano, in cui si 
recuperano tutte le dimensioni con- 
trollabili della fruizione di forma, al 
di là di quelle di pura conformazio- 
ne (e non a caso gli apporti in que- 
sta direzione vengono per lo più da 
architetti professionalmente attivi). 
Nel filone di approccio che ho rife- 
rito alla conformazione è possibile 
allineare parecchi contributi, alcuni 
che si rifanno direttamente ai temi 
di Lynch (per esempio D. De Jonge, 
D. Appleyard, J. Gulick, etc.) (11), 
altri che si sviluppano in direzioni 
diverse (per esempio nella direzione 
del townscape), sempre però connes- 
se ad una idea di forma urbana come 
scena, oggetto di pura percezione vi- 
siva da parte dello spettatore (per 
esempio B. L. Van Guiker, S. M. 
Sherman, B. Pushkarev, M. Mayer- 
son, etc.) (12). Non mi pare tuttavia 
indispensabile analizzarli qui detta- 
gliatamente perché non portano so- 
stanziali elementi nuovi a quanto già 
detto in riferimento a Lynch, alme- 
no nell’ambito dei temi che qui mi 
interessano. 


I due approcci alla questione della 
forma urbana che ho isolato — le 
due anime del discorso americano 
sui problemi di forma urbana — 
spesso sembrano coesistere in una 
stessa trattazione. Ciò si rende pos- 
sibile, a mio avviso, per uno slitta- 
mento di significatività che viene a 
volte operato fra il momento in cui 
la forma viene forzata — il mo- 
mento del design — e il momento 
in cui la forma viene fruita. Succede 
allora che mentre nel momento del 
design risolutore pare debba essere 
il sistema forma-contesto, il riferi- 
mento al momento della fruizione 
rimanga unicamente in termini di 
percezione visiva di una conforma- 
zione, così che, in realtà, nell’ope- 
razione di design esiste già una frat- 
tura che isola la ricerca di una con- 
formazione autonomamente signifi- 
cante al di là dei valori di contesto, 
nonostante quelli. 

La questione dei due momenti — 
di formazione e di fruizione della 
forma — richiama antichi problemi 
dell’architettura e moderne polemi- 
che sul design; e pare quindi inevi- 
tabile che anche l’attuale discorso 
sulla forma urbana vi sia coinvolto. 
Pure, qui le risposte paiono ad un 
livello di approssimazione, quasi di 
rozzezza, che vanno imputati, ne- 
cessariamente, al relativo grado di 
immaturità del problema così come 
viene posto oggi. L’urban design pa- 
re particolarmente esposto a que- 
sto genere di rozzezza proprio per- 


ché si trova in una posizione di di- 
retta operatività, dovendo proporre 
forme a partire da concreti proble- 
mi di planning. 

« The Architecture of Towns and 
Cities » di Paul D. Spreiregen, che 
è l’opera più recente e forse più va- 
sta sull’urban design americano, mi 
pare singolarmente rappresentativa 
della tendenza agli slittamenti. Il 
discorso di Spreiregen oscilla conti- 
nuamente fra la preoccupazione di 
definire autonomamente ed esausti- 
vamente le categorie di conformazio- 
ne dello spazio urbano — uniche si- 
gnificative, parrebbe, per lo spet- 
tatore urbano — e la necessità di 
definire con precisione i problemi 
funzionali del traffico, dei centri 
commerciali, dei centri degli affari, 
degli spazi verdi, sulla base dei quali 
impostare il design, ma che riman- 
gono al di qua, pare, dell’esperienza 
di forma — che è unicamente per- 
cezione visiva di una conformazione 
nei suoi valori di pregnanza — sen- 
za quindi riuscire a porsi in un rap- 
porto dialettico con il design. Tran- 
ne poi rilanciare inaspettatamente il 
problema — ma in modi talmente 
allargati da risultare incontrollabili 
in proposizioni come: «In ulti- 
ma analisi il ruolo dell’urban design 
è di fornire idee, scopi ed obietti- 
vi per la vita urbana... » (13) che 
lascerebbero supporre un tipo di 
fruizione del prodotto del design ben 
al di là — troppo al di là forse — 
della pura percezione visiva. 
Dicevo prima che urban design è 
una espressione per ora priva di un 
reale contenuto, nel senso anche che 
ne ha troppi. Accanto a posizioni 
ambigue come quella di Spreiregen 
— che pure riflette, con un crisma di 
quasi ufficialità, un atteggiamento 
consolidato nell’ambito dell’ Arzeri- 
can Institute of Architects (Spreire- 
gen è il Director of Urban Design 
of the ALA.) — è possibile indi- 
viduare interpretazioni di urban de- 
sign abbastanza radicali, riferibili più 
nettamente, per lo meno a livello 
di definizioni, ai due approcci alla 
questione della forma urbana che 
ho isolato. Cosi ’Urban Design Com- 
mittee of the A.I.P. propone una 
definizione che si rifà, sembrerebbe, 
ad un approccio conformazione: 
« L’urban design è definito come 
‘attenzione ”” agli elementi percet- 
tivi dell'ambiente urbano. L’urban 
design si occupa principalmente, ma 
non esclusivamente, della percezio- 
ne visiva degli elementi urbani, prin- 
cipalmente di quelli tridimensionali 
e fissi, che possano o meno ospitare 


oggetti in movimento. L’urban de- 
sign porta il suo interesse principal- 
mente sulla percezione estetica piut- 
tosto che sulla totale esperienza per- 
cettiva — cioè si occupa delle espe- 
rienze che potenziano e arricchisco- 
no la vita di ogni giorno, e non di 
quelle che provvedono informazioni 
correnti » (14). All’altra estremità 
sembrano stare gli interventi regi- 
strati alla Conferenza di West Point 
dell’ottobre 1959, promossa dai Ca- 
pitoli dell’A.I.P. del N. England, 
N. Jersey, N. York e Philadelphia 
che sostengono, nella grande maggio- 
ranza, la necessità di impegnare 
Vurban design a tutti i livelli e in 
tutte le operazioni di city-planning 
in modo da restituire una forma si- 
gnificativa dell’intera gamma di espe- 
rienze fruitive dello spazio urba- 
no (15). 


Venendo al secondo tipo di approc- 
cio alla questione della forma urba- 
na — quello che pone il sistema 
forma-contesto come risolutore sia 
sul piano del design che su quello 
della fruizione — un contributo al 
quale pare necessario riferirsi è quel- 
lo di Christopher Alexander. Il di- 
scorso che Alexander sviluppa in 
Notes on the Syntesis of Form (16) 
è un discorso generale sul design e 
sulla forma. Nonostante la sua più 
precisa applicazione — Community 
and Privacy (17) — si riferisca al- 
lo housing, pure sembra lecito al- 
largare il suo discorso al campo ur- 
bano. 

« La forma è quella parte del mon- 
do che decidiamo di plasmare, men- 
tre lasciamo il resto del mondo così 
come è. Il contesto è quella parte 
del mondo che pone domande su 
questa forma; qualsiasi cosa nel mon- 
do faccia richiesta di forma questa è 
contesto. In altre parole, la forma 
è la soluzione del problema; il con- 
testo definisce il problema. La con- 
gruenza è la relazione di mutua ac- 
cettabilità di questi due elemen- 
ti» (18). 

La questione cui Alexander si de- 
dica particolarmente è la metodolo- 
gia, quasi il meccanismo di produ- 
zione di un design corretto — la 
cui riuscita, appunto, si misura pri- 
ma di tutto sulla correttezza dell’im- 
postazione in problema dei dati di 
contesto. Solo implicitamente Ale- 
xander si occupa della fruizione del 
prodotto del design; sembra tutta- 
via da escludere che egli ponga la 
percezione visiva come unico rap- 
porto significativo fra fruitore e for- 
ma. Fondando la formazione dell’og- 
getto sul sistema forma-contesto, e 


caricando il prodotto del design di 
valori che gli derivano da questo 
processo di formazione, Alexander 
sembra implicitamente negare la per- 
tinenza di una fruizione che sia fuo- 
ri da questo rapporto. Certamente 
Alexander non esaurisce l’intera 
gamma dei temi connessi all’approc- 
cio che ho definito di forma con- 
creta; gli elementi di contesto che 
prende in esame paiono rifarsi a va- 
lori strettamente funzionali, cioè già 
desunti da un più largo contesto cul- 
turale che egli accetta senza tentare 
di definire; e, ancora, il tema della 
fruizione del prodotto del design ri- 
mane, appunto, soltanto implicito 
nel suo discorso — ed è tema so- 
stanziale, quello sul quale Lynch, sul- 
l’altra sponda, impostava tutto il suo 
lavoro. Inoltre, accanto ad imposta- 
zioni teoricamente feconde — come 
l'introduzione del concetto di con- 
gruenza fra forma e contesto che 
suggerisce un superamento delle te- 
matiche crudamente funzionalistiche 
per un ruolo attivamente dialettico 
della forma — rimangono nel suo 
discorso notevoli ambiguità, soprat- 
tutto in relazione all’uso che in 
Community and Privacy egli fa del- 
lo stesso concetto di congruenza, 
che non riesce a svilupparsi coeren- 
temente e compiutamente in teoria 
di design. Tuttavia il contributo di 
Alexander rimane illuminante all’in- 
terno del filone di forma concreta 
per le doti di lucidità del suo la- 
voro che ne fanno il punto di rife- 
rimento meglio individuabile in que- 
sto momento. 

Fra le recenti proposte che riferirei 
al filone di approccio forma concre- 
ta, quella di David Crane mi pare 
particolarmente significativa. In un 
saggio intitolato The City Simbo- 
lic (19) Crane sviluppa un aspetto 
del rapporto forma-contesto, quello 
semantico, probabilmente basilare. 
La città, nota Crane, è un tessuto 
di simboli che restituiscono all’uten- 
te la struttura di una situazione ur- 
bana concreta. Compito del design 
è quello di proporre una rete di se- 
gni significanti che sia una traccia 
di lettura della rete contestuale as- 
sunta a riferimento. La proposta di 
Crane mi pare possa essere letta 
come un tentativo di gettare un pon- 
te fra valori di conformazione e va- 
lori di contesto attraverso il simbo- 
lo, che è cerniera concreta fra due 
dimensioni singolarmente astratte. 
La conformazione perde qui il suo 
valore autonomo di immagine per 
acquistare un valore di rimando; la 
gestione della forma è, si, percezio- 
ne della conformazione ma, al di 


là di quella, è captazione dell’intero 
spettro dei rimandi al contesto di 
cui quella conformazione è intessu- 
ta. Il ricordo di Khan — di certe sue 
notazioni illuminanti nel discorso al 
CIAM ’59 in Otterlo, come delle 
suggestioni più dirette della propo- 
sta per il centro di Philadelphia — 
è abbastanza chiaro e spesso espli- 
cito negli scritti di Crane, il cui me- 
rito è quello di portare avanti sul 
piano dell’analisi teorica una intui- 
zione che sul piano poetico rischia 
di rinchiudersi su se stessa. In un 
altro articolo — Architecture and 
the Urban Revolution (29) — Crane 
definisce altri aspetti della sua ri- 
cerca dichiarando la necessità per 
l’architetto, in quanto proponitore 
di forma urbana, del controllo con- 
creto di quei parametri di conte- 
sto « ...cosi a lungo lasciati ai soli 
planners ». Ancora nello stesso atti- 
colo contrappone ad un planning 
« diventato troppo stretto » un ur- 
banisme che si arricchisca, rispetto 
all’attuale planning americano, di 
quei valori che si riferiscono alla 
fruizione concreta dello spazio ur- 
bano. Quello che in sostanza Crane 
propone nei diversi suoi interventi 
mi pare sia una ricerca nella dire- 
zione di una congruenza fra forma 
e contesto — dove il planning si 
ponga come proponitore di conte- 
sto e il significato come garante di 
congruenza. 

Un altro contributo per molti versi 
stimolante e, a mio parere, nella 
linea dell’approccio che sto conside- 
rando, è quello di Edmund N. Ba- 
con. Nel suo libro Design of Cit- 
tes (21) e in un articolo compar- 
so sullo A.I.P. Journal (22) Bacon 
propone uno schema diagrammatico 
dei momenti di pianificazione urba- 
na e assegna all’urban design una 
larga partecipazione al processo di 
planning. In realtà anche l’approc- 
cio « alla Lynch » permette di fare 
intervenire la richiesta di forma — 
di conformazione — teoricamente a 
tutti i livelli territoriali e in tutti i 
momenti del processo di pianifica 
zione. La differenza sta nel tipo di 
rapporto con le operazioni del plan- 
ning. L’apporto di forma che Lynch 
propone si sviluppa lungo il processo 
del planning e in parallelo con esso, 
in realtà senza connessioni reciproca- 
mente condizionanti. Bacon, al con- 
trario, ricerca una significatività re- 
ciproca fra materiali operati dal de- 
sign e materiali operati dal planning, 
il physical planning in particolare. 
Assunti, in un caso concreto da lui 
illustrato (piano di Philadelphia), i 
flussi di movimenti di diverso tipo 


come elemento strutturale di plan- 
ning, Bacon tende a riproporli espli- 
citamente come elemento strutturale 
di forma urbana; di più, l’elemento 
flusso pare assunto già subito carico 
di significatività « urbanistica » — 
per usare il termine di Crane — cioè 
già colto ad un livello di collimazio- 
ne fra planning e design. 

Una tematica per molti versi simile 
a quella di Bacon mi pare si possa 
cogliere in un articolo di Corwin 
R. Mocine — Urban Physical Plan- 
ning and the New Planning(23) 
— che qui mi interessa anche per- 
ché è la risposta di un physical 
planner alle accuse di inefficenza 
mosse dal new planning al physical 
nel « symposium » cui ho accennato 
all’inizio. A proposito delle funzioni 
del physical planning nell’ambito in- 
terdisciplinare della pianificazione, 
Mocine assume alcune posizioni sti- 
molanti. Raccolta la sfida del new 
planning la risolve in larga misura, 
e a mio parere in modo pertinente, 
sul piano della forma. Il physical 
planning è proponitore e garante 
specifico della forma del circostante 
fisico, si assume la advocacy, la av- 
vocatura della congruenza dell’asset- 
to fisico del territorio con i mo- 
delli di fruizione dello spazio urbano 
che successivamente si propongono. 
Il physical planning, al di lì de- 
gli aspetti più tecnicamente strumen- 
tali relativi al traffico o al budget, 
diventa qui urban design nella ac- 
cezione più larga. Nel suo tentati- 
vo di legittimazione del physical 
planning Mocine pare rendersi con- 
to della necessità di individuare spe- 
cifici contributi di valori che il phys- 
ical planning deve introdurre nei 
processi di pianificazione, e li indi- 
vidua sostanzialmente in valori di 
forma. Una forma che, in quanto 
ritrovata all’interno di un discorso 
di planning, non può essere pura 
conformazione ma, caso mai, ripro- 
posizione del plannin in urbanisme. 


HI. I due approcci al problema 
della forma urbana che ho schemati- 
camente isolato probabilmente non 
riescono a circoscrivere tutto quanto 
la cultura americana viene oggi ela- 
borando su questo tema. I canali 
culturali che rifluiscono oggi sulla 
questione urbana si vanno moltipli- 
cando, e ciò provoca un allargamen- 
to crescente di prospettive anche sul 
problema della forma. Tuttavia mi 
sembra che essi permettano, fra le 
altre, alcune prime considerazioni a 
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e design. 


Mi sembra infatti — ma già nel- 
l’esaminare le proposte di Lynch, 
Crane, etc., avevo implicitamente 
usato questa ipotesi — che il rap- 
porto forma-contesto, assunto a di- 
scriminante fra i due approcci alla 
forma urbana come « conformazio- 
ne » e come « forma concreta », si 
possa riproporre ad un livello di più 
stretta operatività nel rappotto de- 
sign-planning; questo soprattutto 
perché il planning americano, già 
oggi caratterizzato dalla tendenza ad 
allargare i suoi interessi a sempre 
nuovi campi disciplinari, si configura 
in prospettiva come un coerente e 
tendenzialmente esaustivo sistema di 
scienze dello spazio, una scienza — 
una metascienza — esso stesso, po- 
tenziale proponitrice di un concreto 
contesto culturale alle operazioni di 
formalizzazione del design. Probabil- 
mente l’ipotesi non ha, oggi, che 
il valore di uno schematico riferi- 
mento; tuttavia mi pare provvisoria- 
mente utilizzabile per isolare, in pa- 
rallelo ai due approcci alla forma 
più volte ricordati, due omologhe 
linee di tendenza per quanto riguar- 
da il rapporto planning-design. 

Così mi sembra si possa dire che l’ap- 
proccio alla forma come « confor- 
mazione » da fruire unicamente nei 
suoi specifici valori di pregnanza, 
impedisce qualsiasi effettivo tipo di 
congruenza fra i temi del planning 
e quelli del design; di più, che il 
designer, in quanto « specialista for- 
male », interviene — non importa 
se prima o se dopo — comunque in 
una posizione di outsider nel pro- 
cesso di pianificazione. Al contrario, 
mi sembra si possa dire che l’approc- 
cio alla forma urbana come oggetto 
di fruizione concreta e multidimen- 
sionale (non cioè limitatamente alla 
dimensione della percezione visiva) 
e parallelamente al design come ri- 
solutore di espliciti sistemi forma- 
contesto, fonda, probabilmente, la 
possibilità di una congruenza fra 
planning e design impossibile nel 
primo approccio. 

Per quanto riguarda l’approccio 
« conformazione », la posizione in 
linea teorica è abbastanza netta. Sul 
piano della ricerca « pura » e dei 
tentativi di individuazione di cate- 
gorie di forma, l’analisi procede man- 
tenendosi nettamente, direi accura- 
tamente, al di qua dei temi del plan- 
ning, col quale ha parziali tangenze 
sull'oggetto fisico di ricerca, ma nes- 
suna sulle ipotesi dalle quali le ricer- 
che si innescano. Sul piano delle 
operazioni il rapporto si riduce a 
parziale riferimento del design ai 
prodotti del physical planning — 


assunzioni, metodologie, tecniche — 
che vengono accettate appunto co- 
me riferimento strumentale, senza 
verifica, data l’impermeabilità reci- 
proca dei valori in gioco. Le con- 
seguenze, al limite, di una simile 
posizione sono per il design la per- 
dita della sua connotazione origi- 
naria di « progettazione » e la ridu- 
zione a redesign di prodotti che so- 
no già dei materiali « semifiniti » 
in quanto già caricati dal physical 
planning di complesse dimensioni di 
fruizione non contestate né riela- 
borate; per il planning la perdita 
di un interlocutore dialettico la cui 
necessità, al contrario, sembra ma- 
nifestarsi oggi in misura crescente. 


Più illuminante di quanto si viene 
in effetti evolvendo nell’ambito del- 
la pianificazione fisica urbana in 
America, e conseguentemente più 
aperto a risultati reali, mi sembra il 
rapporto planning-design così come 
si configura lungo il filone di « for- 
ma concreta ». Mi pare infatti che 
soltanto all’interno di tale filone di 
approccio siano riconoscibili le mo- 
tivazioni reali di quello che appare 
un aspetto rilevante della recente 
vicenda del planning americano — 
ma non soltanto americano — vale 
a dire della progressiva salita del 
design a diventare interlocutore so- 
stantivo nella evoluzione del plan- 
ning urbano. Mi pare cioè che la 
escalation del design al livello ur- 
bano (così evidente nel fiorire di 
proposte che si allineano lungo tutte 
le sfumature della cosidetta utopia 
o, in direzioni più moderate, sotto 
le ali disciplinari dell’urban design), 
piuttosto che ad una mera oscilla- 
zione del gusto — che porterebbe 
periodicamente l’accento sul design 
visto come alternativa al crudo fun- 
zionalismo del planning (24); piut- 
tosto che a cause contingenti — 
come l’ingresso fortuito di massic- 
ce schiere di architetti nei gruppi 
di pianificazione urbana (25) — sia 
più realisticamente imputabile al 
progressivo logoramento del phys- 
ical planning che rende necessaria 
una reinvenzione delle tipologie ur- 
bane — tipologie specifiche di ele- 
menti urbani e tipologie di rela- 
zione fra elementi — da persegui- 
re a livello di proposte-prototipo di 
design, appunto. In questo quadro 
l'interesse per la forma urbana non 
nasce né può svilupparsi astratta- 
mente a livello di conformazione, 
ma piuttosto cresce dal corpo stes- 
so di concrete situazioni contestua- 
li in un design che da proponitore 
di prototipi tipologici a livello ur- 


bano diventa, in prospettiva, rifon- 
datore di un physical planning più 
aderente alle nuove dinamiche evo- 
lutive. In questa ipotesi le con- 
nessioni planning - design diventano 
fondative e qualificano il tipo di ri- 
cerca e il tipo di prodotto di un 
design che assume il planning a si- 
stema di riferimento. 

Mi sembra che nella attuale esca- 
lation del design — che si motiva 
quindi, in ipotesi, nella ricerca di 
una nuova strumentazione di phys- 
ical planning — si possano isolare 
due momenti che segnano una evo- 
luzione dei rapporti planning-design. 
In un primo momento la ricerca del 
design si mantiene all’interno della 
struttura concettuale e operativa del 
tradizionale physical planning, e pro- 
cede ad una micro-contestazione de- 
gli elementi singoli che vengono ac- 
cettati come riferimento valido. I 
flussi diversi, il traffico, i distretti 
commerciali, la residenza, il verde, 
vengono assunti a temi per i quali 
si ricercano nuove soluzioni, senza 
che l’intelaiatura di base del phys- 
ical planning né le costanti ideologi- 
che che la sorreggono vengano po- 
ste esplicitamente in crisi. In un 
secondo momento si apre la con- 
testazione dell’intera struttura mo- 
tivazionale del physical planning, del 
raggelato schematismo delle sue for- 
mule invecchiate, che vengono sca- 
valcate mentre il riferimento si spo- 
sta al livello del più largo plan- 
ning. Da questo momento, rima- 
nendo l’obbiettivo di fondo quello 
della riformulazione di un physical 
planning efficiente, il discorso, il 
flusso di scambio, è direttamente 
fra design e l’intero spettro delle 
più larghe problematiche che fan- 
no capo al planning. 

Mi sembra che la recente vicen- 
da dell’urban renewal suggerisca ab- 
bastanza puntualmente l’ipotesi evo- 
lutiva dei due momenti, nonostan- 
te essa rimanga ipotesi aperta, in 
un certo modo ancora direzione di 
ricerca. Dopo una prima fase di ac- 
cettazione della griglia concettuale 
e operativa del physical planning 
— per cui, per esempio, il proble- 
ma degli slums è problema di par- 
ticolari aree residenziali da risolve- 
re schematicamente con l’abbatti- 
mento e la ricostruzione sulla ba- 
se di un design residenziale che rein- 
terpreti i canoni del vicinato, gli 
standards, etc. — mi pare vada de- 
lineandosi, nella più recente espe- 
rienza del renewal, una seconda fa- 
se che nasce dalla disfatta del de- 
sign impegnato su questo piano e 
dal conseguente tentativo di supe- 


rare il rigido e schematico settoria- 
lismo del physical planning: la ten- 
denza sembra essere quella di un 
recupero al design della intera strut- 
tura urbana — anzi territoriale, re- 
gionale — come quadro dimensio- 
nale pertinente alla operazione del 
renewal, e contemporaneamente di 
una assunzione delle più vaste e 
specifiche problematiche che si rifan- 
no al campo economico e sociolo- 
gico a proponitrici di concrete te- 
matiche contestuali. 


La situazione attuale sembra esse- 
re quella di un physical planning 
attaccato su due fronti: da una pat- 
te dal new planning, come nota- 
vo all’inizio, dall’altra dal design; 
dall’alto e dal basso, con il risul- 
tato che l’inconsistenza del comu- 
ne obbiettivo porta quasi immedia- 
tamente le due contestazioni ad un 
confronto diretto. Probabilmente il 
problema è quello di chiarire la na- 
tura reale delle diverse contestazio- 
ni e, in definitiva, i possibili carat- 
teri di un colloquio fra quelli che 
si rivelano come i due reali inter- 
locutori sulla questione del physical 
planning. In questo quadro si po- 
ne la questione del ruolo specifico 
del design nella reinvenzione di una 
strumentazione di physical planning, 
e quindi della sua incidenza sulla 
struttura previsionale e normativa 
della pianificazione urbana. 

Mi sembra che il ruolo costruttivo 
del design a livello urbano si ritro- 
vi soltanto a condizione di ricono- 
scergli la sua complessa natura di 
sintesi disciplinare che si sviluppa 
a partire da proposizioni che indi- 
viduano precise e pertinenti situa- 
zioni contestuali; e che il suo recu- 
pero a concreto proponitore di uti- 
lizzabili prototipi tipologici, al di 
là della tentazione eversiva dell’uto- 
pia, sia possibile solo a condizione 
di una stretta — ma, nei suoi tem- 
pi e modi, tutta da inventare — 
connessione con il planning. 

Scambi fra planning e design sono 
oggi tutt’altro che infrequenti, a tut- 
ti i livelli di contenuto e di meto- 
dologie, e sembrano verificarsi par- 
ticolarmente dall’area del planning 
all'area del design. La caratteristi. 
ca di questi scambi è per ora la 
estrema frammentarietà e la casua- 
lità; oltretutto il fatto che il pas- 
saggio sembri per ora a senso uni- 
co — dal planning al design — pa- 
re una prova della immaturità attua- 
le del rapporto. Certamente il pro- 
blema non può semplicisticamente 
ridursi alla invenzione di un design 
che si adatti alle nuove impostazio- 


ni del planning — del new plan- 
ning — e quindi, indirettamente, 
alla strutturazione, tramite prototi- 
pi di design, di un physical plan- 
ning di meccanica derivazione new 
planning; ma è anche, forse, pro- 
blema di verifica di tali nuove im- 
postazioni alla luce di una possibi- 
le coerenza di design. 

La sensazione è che i problemi stia- 
no affiorando a partire dai crescen- 
ti interessi, dalle crescenti curiosi- 
tà che si manifestano oggi da un 
campo all’altro. La disciplina del- 
l’urban design sembra destinata nel- 
la sua necessaria evoluzione ad es- 
sere il terreno di un incontro sem- 
pre più puntuale e produttivo. E 
anche se le attuali formulazioni sem- 
brano lontane dall’aver posto il pro- 
blema con chiarezza, pure l’urbar 
design sembra essere oggi, in Ame- 
rica, quella « struttura di ricerca » 
necessaria per una analisi program- 
maticamente sistematica delle pos- 
sibilità e virtualità di un dialogo 
coerente fra planning e design che 
sblocchi la attuale situazione di lo- 
goramento del physical planning. 
Il problema non è esclusivamente 
americano; una situazione di crisi 
è chiaramente riscontrabile in aree 
culturali con tradizioni anche lon- 
tane da quelle americane. Tuttavia 
in America la situazione si presen- 
ta con una (relativa) nettezza di con- 
torni che sembra evidenziarla con 
più chiarezza che altrove: il ritor- 
no del design al livello della pia- 
nificazione urbana è più nettamente 
individuabile in quanto fenomeno 
singolare; il collasso di un pbys- 
ical planning diventato anacronisti- 
co è più evidente; il patrimonio 
culturale del planning americano è 
forse oggi un riferimento più uti- 
lizzabile che altri. Probabilmente 
quindi l’analisi della situazione ame- 
ricana è oggi utile non solo come 
cronaca ma come discorso critico 
valido per il chiarimento indiretto 
di situazioni largamente diffuse. 
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L'USO DEI MODELLI 


Negli Stati Uniti attualmente la pia- 
nificazione sta battendo, a livello ac- 
cademico, e in alcuni casi a livello 
operativo, strade nuove nello sfor- 
zo di conciliare la libertà individuale 
con le necessità superiori della so- 
cietà presa nel suo insieme. È uno 
sforzo che si nutre di realismo, e che 
dalla realtà letta e interpretata quale 
essa è si propone di estrarre i fer- 
menti del futuro, voltando le spalle 
ad atteggiamenti velleitari, utopisti- 
ci, paternalistici. È ormai chiaro co- 
me quasi nessun piano sia finora 
riuscito a costruire intorno alla real- 
tà una rete così fitta da rinchiuderla 
all’interno di schemi desiderati: la 
realtà è straripata, ha sommerso i 
piani, si è conformata per conto 
proprio, evidentemente seguendo 
impulsi dei quali non si era tenuto 
conto. Come scoprirli, sfruttarli, e- 
ventualmente combatterli? È uno 
sfotzo, prima di tutto, di riordino, 
di organizzazione, di sistematizzazio- 
ne, che a questo fine si avvale del 
modello come strumento. 


DEFINIZIONE DI MODELLO. COMPLES- 
SITÀ DEL MODELLO STRUTTURALE DEI 
FENOMENI URBANI. Cerchiamo di 
chiarire il significato attribuito al 
termine modello nel contesto parti- 
colare delle discipline collegate con 
la pianificazione. Nel senso più gene- 
rale, vari autori (1) abbastanza con- 
cordemente intendono definirlo uno 
schema che fornisca una rappresen- 
tazione distillata della realtà, con lo 
scopo di dimostrarne alcune proprie- 
tà. Questa astrazione semplificata è 
effettivamente adottata per ricerche 
su fenomeni di ogni tipo e impor- 
tanza, ad esempio per descrivere la 
distribuzione sul territorio delle den- 
sità di popolazione, della rete di 
un servizio qualsiasi, eccetera, ma 
acquista un ruolo particolarmente 
impegnativo quando con il modello 
si intendano fornire criteri per sele- 
zionare i dati ritenuti significanti 
della realtà presente o futura, con 
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l’ambizione di descriverla nelle sue 
strutture fondamentali. 
L’assunzione della presenza di una 
realtà strutturata è pregiudiziale per 
la vita stessa di ogni modello in 
qualsiasi campo, non lo si può nem- 
meno concepire se non si ammette 
l’esistenza di relazioni fra le parti 
che lo compongono: « non solo l’in- 
formazione, ma anche la teoria (0 
una visione strutturata del mondo) è 
necessaria per una comprensione del 
processo urbano » (2). Il modello 
è la denuncia di un atteggiamento 
che rifiuta il caos, che ha fede in 
una razionalità immanente, e che 
si sforza di fornire le leggi che inqua- 
drino in uno schema logico i feno- 
meni, individuandone le relazioni re- 
ciproche. 

Nel ricercare e descrivere la distri- 
buzione territoriale delle densità di 
popolazione, non si mira, è oppor- 
tuno notarlo, a una registrazione pu- 
ra e semplice, ma si cerca di indivi- 
duare il significato logico del feno- 
meno, presumendo che questo esista 
e che spetti al modello il ritrovarlo. 
Se per realtà si intendono i fenomeni 
urbani e territoriali interpretabili in 
una data sezione storica, l’abilità del 
modello a replicarla è messa a dura 
prova. Ogni disciplina legge e con- 
forma le strutture secondo le do- 
mande che pone alla realtà (3), la 
quale emerge cosî con leggi orien- 
tate dalle richieste dell’approccio di- 
sciplinare, economiche, sociologiche, 
eccetera. Ma quali domande porre 
per leggere i fenomeni territoriali? 
La loro natura interdisciplinare, il 
loro numero, la complessità delle re- 
lazioni reciproche sono stati decisa- 
mente messi in luce soltanto negli 
ultimi anni. È caduta l’interpreta- 
zione puramente morfologica della 
città che ha dominato gli albori del- 
la letteratura sul planning, i cui 
tratti rivelatori erano dimensione, 
forma e densità (4); è caduto an- 
che, e in un tempo non troppo lon- 
tano, il tentativo di organizzare quel- 
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lo che la città avrebbe dovuto esse- 
re, formalmente e non, secondo sche- 
mi aggregativi piramidali semplici 
e ordinati (5): attraverso il brucio- 
re di fallimenti in imprese pianifi- 
catorie mosse dalle migliori inten- 
zioni, che vanno dal drastico ripuli- 
sti degli slums alla creazione delle 
comunità autosufficienti, è emersa 
finalmente la complessità incredibile 
delle relazioni che collegano i feno- 
meni urbani. Contrapponendo al 
grafo ad albero della concezione pira- 
midale delle strutture urbane, nel 
quale i passaggi di livello sono re- 
golati da una gerarchia ferrea con- 
traria ad ogni contatto diretto fra 
livelli non collegati strettamente, un 
grafo più complesso e indefinito do- 
tato di connessioni multiple e co- 
municabilità diretta fra tutti i li- 
velli, Alexander ha visualizzato effi- 
cacemente il fatto che i fenomeni 
urbani si annodano e si snodano se- 
condo le combinazioni più elastiche: 
ciascun elemento apparente ha una 
genesi il cui iter è ricco di incontri 
e scontri con un numero più o meno 
precisabile di avvenimenti. Indivi- 
duare in una tale giungla i fenome- 
ni significativi nelle loro relazioni 
strutturali, cioè rappresentare la 
realtà urbana in una sua sezione sto- 
rica, non è impresa da poco. 

Introducendo il concetto di tempo, 
il problema si complica per la neces- 
sità di assumere un atteggiamento di 
fronte alla stabilità delle strutture 
descritte e alla loro accettabilità. È 
proprio negli Stati Uniti che si cre- 
de e si punta sul processo, anche co- 
me risolutore della antinomia storia- 
struttura: il processo descrive il mu- 
tamento nel tempo delle strutture, 
intese come letture istantanee di una 
realtà mobile (6). Attraverso la let- 
tura della realtà in sezioni storiche 
successive, i modelli possono essere 
in grado di individuare una feno- 
menica di sviluppo, una tendenza 
che, giudicata stabile, si potrebbe 
proiettare nel futuro con le medesi- 


me leggi; ma l’accettazione di un 
modello di tendenza implica la sot- 
tomissione senza discussioni alla real- 
tà descritta dallo stesso modello. 
Un atteggiamento critico avrebbe pe- 
tò la capacità di cogliere nella feno- 
menica rilevata elementi negativi ri- 
spetto a un gruppo di valori assun- 
to dalla comunità (ricordiamo che si 
tratta della struttura territoriale) e 
di mirare a una sua deviazione me- 
diante scelte di pianificazione. Que- 
ste sono rese necessarie dalla consa- 
pevolezza che la realtà si muoverà 
e cambierà comunque, ma, in assen- 
za di pianificazione, con risultati 
eventualmente svantaggiosi per valo- 
ri giudicati dominanti. Le scelte ten- 
deranno a indirizzare gli sviluppi fu- 
turi in direzioni accettabili (obietti- 
vi), mediante mezzi e costi tollera- 
bili dalla comunità (7). 


EVOLUZIONE DEI MODELLI. SCELTE, 
STRATEGIE, OBIETTIVI NEI MODELLI DI 
PLANNING. A questo punto sottoli- 
neiamo che le scelte necessarie sono 
di due tipi: nel primo individuiamo 
il problema fondamentale e pregiu- 
diziale per la pianificazione della 
scelta degli obiettivi, nel secondo 
quello della strategia per realizzarli. 
Di importanza determinante è anche 
stabilire a chi spetti scegliere sia gli 
obiettivi che le strategie: emerge la 
figura del planner decision-maker. 
La definizione della statura, del po- 
tere decisionale, del livello operati- 
vo di questa figura è il punto chiave 
della teorica evolutiva dei modelli 
di pianificazione negli Stati Uniti. 
La gamma delle sue incarnazioni può 
estendersi dal singolo operatore al- 
l'amministratore pubblico, passando 
per i livelli aggregativi più svariati. 
Al seguito delle qualità caratteriz- 
zanti il decision-maker la pianifica 
zione si svilupperà più o meno dal- 
l’alto o dal basso. 

Sui rapporti fra obiettivi, strategie, 
leggi razionali di scelta, livelli deci- 
sionali si è venuta evolvendo negli 
Stati Uniti una teorica che ci sembra 
fondamentale per l’individuazione 
della natura stessa e della funzione 
della pianificazione. « In breve, la 
semplice parola planning è un ter- 
mine generico che si riferisce a qual- 
siasi attività che contribuisca alla 
determinazione di obiettivi per il 
futuro e al loro raggiungimento nel 
tempo... Il comprehensive planning 
consiste nella continua determinazio- 
ne di obiettivi per una entità isti- 
tuzionale o organizzativa nel suo in- 
sieme e nell’amministrazione dei suoi 
affari in modo da massimizzare il 
raggiungimento di questi fini » (8). 


Al termine pianificazione è quindi 
attribuito nel senso più generale un 
significato interdisciplinare, e il mo- 
dello di rappresentazione della real- 
tà futura ha l’ambizione di descri- 
verla nei suoi rapporti strutturali 
fondamentali. 

Ma la sua complessità è stata indi- 
viduata solo di recente come campo 
di studio: la storia dei modelli di 
planning si può far risalire nel tempo 
di circa una decina di anni. Alle sue 
spalle però si trova una più ricca 
esperienza di modelli disciplinari. La 
caduta del determinismo del phys- 
ical planning, con la sua pretesa di 
far dipendere dall’assetto fisico le 
strutture sociali (9), non ci offre nes- 
suna tradizione modellistica recupe- 
rabile. Ci sembra particolarmente 
utile prendere invece in considera- 
zione, per meglio illustrare l’evolu- 
zione teorica alla quale abbiamo ac- 
cennato, dei modelli disciplinari par- 
ticolarmente ricchi di storia quali 
sono i modelli economici. Si noti 
che l’angolazione disciplinare entra 
solo strumentalmente nel nostro di- 
scorso e non modifica minimamente 
la sostanza del problema, che rimane 
quella dello studio dell’evoluzione 
dei rapporti fra obiettivi, strategie, 
leggi razionali di scelta. Parlando di 
evoluzione puntiamo essenzialmente 
su di un iter concettuale più che 
storico, teso alla formulazione, come 
si vedrà, di modelli sempre meno 
rigidi. Ma non è affatto assiomatico 
che i modelli pit elastici soppiantino 
automaticamente quelli che imme- 
diatamente li precedono: contribui- 
scono, se mai, a precisarne i limiti. 
Sia nella scelta degli obiettivi, che 
in quella delle strategie, la storia del- 
l’iter dei modelli economici è esem- 
plare per la gradualità progressiva 
delle sue trasformazioni (10). 


MODELLO RIGIDO. MODELLO IN CAMPO 
NON omoceneo. Al punto di par- 
tenza si trova un modello ispirato ai 
concetti della economia classica, che 
ha il compito di distribuire le risor- 
se in situazioni di mercato, il cui 
obiettivo è la ottimizzazione della 
distribuzione dei prodotti, cioè il 
raggiungimento di quella distribu- 
zione che procura il vantaggio mas- 
simo in un contesto di equilibrio 
generale. A questo scopo la teoria 
economica ha ricercato la legge uni- 
ca, la norma che secondo un rigido 
legame di causa ed effetto indicasse, 
fra tutte, la linea di azione unica ca- 
pace di condurre deterministicamen- 
te all'obiettivo. Si tratta perciò di 
un modello normativo del tutto rigi- 
do, nel quale l’obiettivo, una volta 


stabilito, sarà raggiunto per forza 
secondo la legge dell’ottimizzazione, 
perché gli operatori tendono a segui- 
re la norma, e quelli che non la se- 
guono restano estromessi dal gioco: 
la loro scelta è quindi predetermi- 
nata. Il ruolo del decision-maker in 
questo modello è superfluo, è la leg- 
ge economica che decide per lui, 
il decision-maker è la legge stessa. 
L’ottimizzazione rappresenta lo sta- 
to finale cui tendere, quello oltre il 
quale, per definizione, non si può 
concepire niente di meglio. 

La rigidità di questo modello ini- 
ziale, la stabilità assoluta della sua 
struttura logica, permettono di af- 
frontarne con molta eleganza la tra- 
scrizione analitica e quindi la riso- 
luzione matematica. È implicita nel 
modello l’assunzione di un campo 
di studio le cui funzioni siano ca- 
ratterizzate da continuità e la natura 
delle cui variabili goda di una buo- 
na stabilità nel tempo. Il modello 
avrebbe dunque la proprietà di de- 
scrivere la realtà in qualunque se- 
zione temporale, mediante una op- 
oportuna definizione dello stato del- 
le funzioni. 

Come improntati concettualmente a 
una simile rigidità possiamo richia- 
mare due vecchi modelli tedeschi, 
quelli economico-geografici di Von 
Thiinen e di Christaller (11), i quali 
si avvalgono appunto della premessa 
di un campo perfettamente omoge- 
neo e di una struttura assolutamente 
stabile. Nel modello di Christaller, 
per esempio, le gerarchie strutturali, 
tradotte in grafo, sono dei rigidissi- 
mi alberi. 

Ma le esperienze condotte sui feno- 
meni ubicazionali hanno dimostrato 
che molto spesso non si può contare 
sulla continuità delle funzioni, né 
sulla loro costanza nel tempo. 
L’obiettivo resta l'ottimizzazione del 
bene prestabilito dalla teoria econo- 
mica, la quale si preoccupa di indi- 
carne la natura, ma le frequenti di- 
sparità fra lo schema ideale e la let- 
tura della realtà fanno sì che la rigi- 
dità assoluta del modello non sia più 
sostenibile se non in casi particolari, 
e che ne sia messa in crisi l’elegante 
risoluzione matematica. Il modello 
rigido si rivela insufficiente a descri- 
vere tanto la struttura della realtà in 
una sezione temporale data, quanto 
la sua proiezione nel futuro. A una 
legge di ottimizzazione unica accom- 
pagnata da una formulazione ope- 
rativa unica, succede una serie di 
schemi di ottimizzazione meno dog- 
matici, ma sempre razionali. Questi 


schemi si sforzano di fare i conti con 
le discontinuità del campo di osser- |. 


vazione e con l’instabilità dei feno- 
meni nel tempo, facendo riferimento 
a un contesto meno ideale: non è 
più disponibile l’equazione struttu- 
rale unica che colleghi i fenomeni 
stessi inchiodandoli definitivamente. 
La discontinuità del campo, con la 
presenza di irregolarità, non per- 
mette l’individuazione di relazioni 
strutturali assolutamente certe, ma, 
lasciando aperto un ventaglio di al- 
ternative, costringe a ipotizzare di- 
versi assetti, dei veri e propri svi- 
luppi diagrammatici irregolari che 
tentino di approssimarsi alla realtà, 
e a scegliere fra questi, a ragion ve- 
duta, quello corrispondente all’effet- 
tiva ottimizzazione dell’obiettivo: 
comincia a profilarsi la figura del 
decision-maker che razionalmente 
tende al fine prefissatogli dalla legge 
economica, ma le sue scelte sono 
guidate da un meccanismo determi- 
nistico, secondo il quale i rapporti di 
causa ed effetto si sviluppano e si 
esauriscono al di fuori dell’interven- 
to della sua partecipazione. 

Lo schema logico del modello non 
ha una chiusura rigida, l’equazione 
o il sistema analitico puro non sono 
ricavabili. La tecnica risolutiva è 
fatta di tentativi, di successive ap- 
prossimazioni; alle soluzioni anali- 
tiche chiuse si sostituiscono quelle 
che la situazione consente, entra in 
gioco la tecnica della programmazio- 
ne matematica. Compaiono i meto- 
di iterativi, caratterizzati da cicli 
successivamente ripetuti di calcoli: 
alla conclusione di ciascuno di essi 
si può leggere per confronto il gra- 
do di avvicinamento all’obiettivo de- 
siderato. I valori inizialmente ap- 
prossimati di alcune variabili sono 
via via raffinati in cicli di calcolo 
successivi, che utilizzano man mano 
i risultati del ciclo precedente. 

A questo punto appare evidente co- 
me il volume di questi calcoli sia di- 
ventato enorme, e come senza l’aiu- 
to di strumenti meccanici velocissi- 
mi queste tecniche non siano abbor- 
dabili, anzi neppure pensabili: l’en- 
trata in circolazione dei calcolatori 
elettronici è stata fondamentale per 
il decollo dei metodi iterativi. 
Forse anche perché spuntati all’oriz- 
zonte quando il modello economico 
primitivo aveva subito le sue scosse, 
ma soprattutto perché, per gli ap- 
porti sempre presenti delle analisi 
induttive, nel settore urbano è qua- 
si impossibile individuare relazioni 
strutturali assolutamente rigide in 
campi perfettamente omogenei, i 
modelli di planning attingono scar- 
samente all’impostazione concettuale 
del modello economico rigido, e si 


sviluppano invece in modo straor- 
dinario nello stadio successivo, quan- 
do entrano in gioco le discontinuità 
del campo e l’instabilità eventuale 
dei fenomeni. 

Nel 1955 (12) è redatta per la pri- 
ma volta la magna charta contenen- 
te la descrizione del processo di 
decision-making razionale, che con- 
sisterebbe nella seguente strategia: 
« 1. il decision-maker considera tut- 
te le alternative (linee di azione) che 
gli si offrono, cioè considera quali 
linee di azione siano possibili nel- 
l’ambito delle condizioni della situa- 
zione e alla luce degli obiettivi ai 
quali tende; 2. identifica e valuta 
tutte le conseguenze che derivereb- 
bero dall’adozione di ciascuna alter- 
nativa; cioè predice come la situa- 
zione globale sarebbe influenzata da 
ciascuna linea di azione da lui even- 
tualmente adottata; e 3. sceglie 
quella alternativa le cui possibili 
conseguenze sarebbero preferibili in 
funzione dei suoi obiettivi più va- 
lar 13): 

Possiamo osservare che, rispetto al 
modello economico che abbiamo esa- 
minato, questo modello di planning 
assume una maggiore liberta nella 
scelta degli obiettivi, pur mirando 
sempre alla loro ottimizzazione. Ri- 
mane perd un modello normativo, 
che « tratta le regioni come un com- 
plesso rispondente ciecamente a una 
serie di forze applicate dall’ester- 
no » (14). I modelli di planning di 
questo tipo fanno proprio il baga- 
glio tecnico risolutivo dei modelli 
economici analoghi, ed è appunto 
l’impiego di metodi di calcolo spet- 
tacolari una delle loro caratteristi 
che più appariscenti. 

Ammettendo che il modello, nella 
sua qualità di rappresentazione del- 
la realtà, riesca a isolare e a colle- 
gare i fenomeni in rapporti strut- 
turali precisi, si va alla ricerca della 
sua esplicitazione matematica, tra- 
ducendo in formule espressive dei 
rapporti strutturali le relazioni indi- 
viduate fra variabili nominate e co- 
stanti numeriche, definite parametri, 
e programmando per il calcolatore 
elettronico un metodo meccanogra- 
fico definito algoritmo (15). Come si 
è detto, le soluzioni analitiche lim- 
pide sono caratteristiche di sistemi 
che postulino campi del tutto omo- 
genei, mentre in presenza di discon- 
tinuità e non-linearità si dimostrano 
più efficienti i metodi iterativi. Un 
altro accorgimento permette al mo- 
dello di fare, almeno in parte, i 
conti con l’instabilità delle strutture 
nel tempo, ed è l’approccio recur- 
sivo; le proiezioni nel futuro sono 


riferite a gradi a sezioni temporali 
successive, per ciascuna delle quali 
è riesaminata la natura dei legami 
strutturali in funzione dello stato di 
trasformazione subito dalle variabili 
e dalle loro connessioni. Anche in 
questo caso è fondamentale l’aiuto 
del calcolatore elettronico. 


MODELLO PROBABILISTICO. Nei discor- 
si fatti fino ad ora, la rigidità asso- 
luta del modello iniziale è stata 
scossa là dove entrava in gioco la 
strategia di ottimizzazione dell’obiet- 
tivo: con la programmazione mate- 
matica si è inventata la tecnica che 
permette al decision-maker di de- 
streggiarsi nelle irregolarità del cam- 
po reale individuando la sequenza 
di combinazioni conducente alla otti- 
mizzazione. Questa sequenza è irta 
di punti decisionali, e il modello 
mostra appunto le conseguenze alle 
quali porta ciascuna scelta, permet- 
tendo di far emergere l’itinerario 
giusto mediante opportune angola- 
zioni delle scelte. 

Ma alla svolta successiva (16) com- 
pare un modello nel quale è intro- 
dotto il concetto dell’incertezza, vie- 
ne cioè messa in crisi la sicurezza 
assoluta che le combinazioni di feno- 
meni individuate come favorevoli 
sull’itinerario dell’ottimizzazione si 
realizzino, e che lungo l’itineratio i 
fenomeni stessi si presentino sicu- 
ramente alle scelte. Entra in campo 
la probabilità degli eventi, in un 
contesto nel quale gli operatori scel- 
gono in condizioni di rischio: l’itine- 
ratio di ottimizzazione certo, anche 
se faticosamente ricavato, è sosti- 
tuito da una serie di itinerari proba- 
bili, i quali si presentano alle scelte 
con una combinazione di valori di 
probabilità e di utile raggiungibile, 
in condizioni di rischio esplicite. Si 
mette in dubbio la convinzione che 
l’obiettivo coincida in assoluto con 
Pottima distribuzione delle risorse. 
Fra gli itinerari probabili, e i rela- 
tivi utili probabili, il decision-maker 
sceglie quello che più gli conviene 
in funzione del suo atteggiamento 
verso il rischio, e ottimizza quel suo 
particolare obiettivo che si identifi- 
ca con l’utile probabile prescelto. 
Analogamente, anche nel campo del 
planning accanto ai modelli di pro- 
grammazione matematica trovano 
posto i modelli probabilistici, con i 
relativi accorgimenti di calcolo. 
Osserviamo a questo punto che la 
strategia procedurale definita da 
Banfield, che abbiamo citato a pro- 
posito del modello normativo, si 
può benissimo adattare anche a un 
modello probabilistico, introducen- 


do le necessarie varianti nell’atteg- 
giamento del decision-maker: que- 
sto punto è fondamentale, perché 
appunto con il modello probabilisti- 
co si afferma l’importanza del suo 
ruolo. Nessuna legge deterministica 
garantisce l’opportunita di un iter 
probabile rispetto agli altri, l’incer- 
tezza degli eventi elimina ogni ga- 
ranzia assoluta, spetta al planner de- 
cidere a ragion veduta la strategia 
più conveniente. E il planner da 
quali impulsi sarà guidato? In con- 
trasto con l’atteggiamento che po- 
stulava con l’« ipotesi nulla » lo sta- 
to di totale ignoranza dell’operatore 
di fronte alla probabilità delle scelte, 
e quindi in un certo senso il predo- 
minio delle leggi statistiche, emerge 
l’approccio neo-bayesiano, cosî chia- 
mato perché riprende la teoria pro- 
babilistica formulata nel XVIII se- 
colo dal Rev. Thomas Bayes (17), 
nel quale si ritiene fondamentale il 
grado di informazione del soggetto. 
Questo gli permette di contare su 
« probabilità prioritarie », e quindi 
di diminuire il rischio nella sua 
scelta dell’iter probabile. 


MODELLO SATISFICER. Del model- 
lo classico, eliminata la rigidità del- 
la legge conducente all’ottimizzazio- 
ne, la rigidità dell’obiettivo, la rigi- 
dità del criterio di scelta, non resta- 
no a questo punto che i concetti di 
razionalità e di ottimizzazione. Ma 
anche questi sono scardinati dal mo- 
dello successivo (18), nel quale si 
dubita della razionalità e del perfet- 
to grado di informazione del deci- 
sion-maker. L’ottimizzazione richie- 
de processi di informazione e di de- 
cisione al massimo delle capacità 
dell’individuo o del gruppo, mentre 
in realtà il livello al quale le deci- 
sioni vengono prese è molto più bas- 
so (19). Von Neuman e Morgenstern 
hanno indicato la superiore razio- 
nalità di rimpiazzare, in determinate 
circostanze, la semplice ottimizza- 
zione con un criterio più sofisticato 
di valutazione dell’utile, ma Simon 
ha messo in dubbio la prevalenza di 
una simile azione intelligente e lun- 
gimirante e ha postulato un decision- 
maker più miope e intuitivo (20). 
Al modello optimizer si sostituisce 
il modello satisficer, nel quale si in- 
serisce il ruolo attivo della dinami- 
ca delle successive acquisizioni di 
informazione da parte del soggetto 
(feedback). Il satisficer è l’antipia- 
nificatore, colui che si adatta via via 
alle situazioni, accogliendone i suc- 
cessivi suggerimenti. 

Con questo modello ogni barlume re- 
siduo di rigidità è scomparso: in 


realtà siamo all’estremo opposto, la 
sua elasticità è tale da non permet- 
tere che timidi sguardi in un futuro 
a brevissimo raggio. 

Le caratteristiche del modello eco- 
nomico di Simon ricompaiono iden- 
tiche nel modello di planning che 
Lindblom (21) propone in contrap- 
posizione alla magna charta di Ban- 
field: i mezzi vanno adattati agli 
obiettivi disponibili, senza ricercare 
strategie per proiezioni a lungo ter- 
mine; le uniche azioni possibili so- 
no quelle frammentarie a corto rag- 
gio intraprese dal decision-maker 
miope e poco informato già descritto 
da Simon. È l’antiprogrammazione, 
la negazione della pianificazione an- 
che in campo urbano. 

Si è detto che la statura del deci- 
sion-maker è il punto chiave della 
evoluzione dei modelli di planning. 
Nel descrivere il modello economico 
classico e la storia del suo dissol- 
vimento abbiamo sempre fatto rife- 
rimento all’operatore individuale, 
semplicemente perché il livello di in- 
dagine dei modelli economici è mi- 
croanalitico, e l’analisi della realtà 
avviene dal basso. Questo tipo di 
approccio, contrapposto al macro- 
analitico, basato sulle rilevazioni sta- 
tistiche di massa, non ci è parso 
però che avesse peso sulla natura 
dell'evoluzione dell’elasticità di rap- 
porti fra obiettivi e strategie. Se mai, 
per il modello economico esiste in 
particolare il problema della ricerca 
dei risultati delle aggregazioni in- 
dividuali. 

Possiamo dire che a ciascun tipo di 
modello di planning descritto corri- 
sponde un tipo particolare di deci- 
sion-maker. Si è già fatto notare 
che la formulazione di un modello 
più elastico non distrugge le possi- 
bilità di sopravvivenza dei modelli 
precedenti. L’ultimo modello, quello 
di Lindblom, ci presenta un deci- 
sion-maker privo di prospettiva, ca- 
pace soltanto di previsioni frammen- 
tarie a brevissimo termine: è il tipi- 
co approccio dal basso dell’individuo 
per forza scarsamente informato e 
dell’amministratore che agisce su- 
bendo passivamente l’atteggiamento 
di quell’individuo (22). Nessuno 
sembra dubitare della sua ignorante 
buona fede: la sua mancanza di lun- 
gimiranza è solo, apparentemente, 
mancanza di informazione. È il caos 
istituzionalizzato, collegato alla pol- 
verizzazione dei punti decisionali. O, 
dicendo forse meglio, è la supina 
soggezione al trend, alla tendenza 
della realtà quale è; al limite, se 
questa tendenza fosse giudicata sod- 
disfacente, non ci sarebbe nessun bi- 


sogno di pianificare del tutto. È un 
atteggiamento che nasce dalla sfidu- 
cia in una pianificazione « forte » 
statale o federale, mentre il concetto 
di ottimizzazione è messo in crisi 
dalla mancanza di fiducia in ammi- 
nistrazioni infallibili e oneste. 

Nel modello ormai classico di Ban- 
field il decision-maker godeva invece 
di un respiro molto ampio, e si po- 
teva identificare abbastanza natural- 
mente con l'amministratore pubblico 
per la complessa gamma dei proble- 
mi, in realtà tutti i problemi fonda- 
mentali, sui quali aveva il potere di 
intervenire. Le sue scelte, rivolte alla 
pianificazione comprensiva, e pro- 
fondamente proiettate nel futuro del- 
la cosa pubblica, ci si aspettava che 
fossero altamente razionali, cioè co- 
stantemente tese alla sistematica rea- 
lizzazione di soluzioni ritenute effi- 
cienti: l'ampia base di informazio- 
ne tecnica avrebbe dovuto assicura- 
re l’esclusione di scelte casualmente 
intuitive. Le critiche a questo mo- 
dello nascono dalle perplessità susci- 
tate dalla effettiva possibilità di pre- 
visione e di dominio del planner su 
tutti i fenomeni fondamentali, dalla 
sua effettiva capacità di sostenere e 
indirizzare le spinte dal basso. Fi- 
nora, la base di informazione a sua 
disposizione si è rivelata sufficiente- 
mente esauriente e stabile solo in 
occasioni particolari: non a caso, i 
modelli più riusciti di questo tipo 
pare siano quelli più rigidi, come 
per esempio il modello della distri- 
buzione ottimale della rete di ener- 
gia elettrica (23), nel quale tutti i 
fenomeni in gioco sono perfetta 
mente controllabili. 

Si noti che la ricerca da parte del 
decision-maker di leggi razionali e 
di soluzioni efficienti esclude ogni 
pregiudizio autoritario: egli è infatti 
la creatura di una società basata sul 
consenso. Il suo compito è di persua- 
dere una serie di sottosistemi deci- 
sionali a seguire la strategia da lui 
prescelta, una strategia nella quale 
crede e sulla quale è perciò poco di- 
sposto a cedere: un compito rivela- 
tosi praticamente quasi impossibile. 


IL PIANO PROCESSO. Altre strade so- 
no state proposte, senza cadere nel- 
l’estremo di Lindblom. Il piano (24) 
dovrebbe essere un processo di avvi- 
cinamento a degli obiettivi, guidato 
da criteri di soddisfazione e non di 
ottimizzazione; dovrebbe inizialmen- 
te produrre degli eventi che, una 
volta assunti, ne indurrebbero l’au- 
tore a modificarlo incrementalmente 


per gradi successivi. Il contributo - 2 
dell’esperienza gli servirebbe per ri- | 


pianificare via via e modificare even- 
tualmente, e più volte, gli obiettivi 
ai quali tendere. In questo contesto 
gli apporti dal basso assumerebbero 
un ruolo attivo in una cornice di 
piano molto elastica. 

Non tutti si sentono di scartare defi- 
nitivamente le potenziali azioni strut- 
turanti a largo raggio che solo i 
governi, dotati di opportuni poteri, 
si possono permettere (25). Essendo 
molto chiaro che non si può troppo 
contare sull’apporto dal basso per 
questo tipo di pianificazione, all’am- 
ministratore pubblico dovrebbe spet- 
tare la responsabilità di imporre 
cambiamenti parametrici, la cui giu- 
sta previsione dovrebbe essere pos- 
sibile grazie all’ampia disponibilità 
di informazioni a quel livello. Come 
esempio sono citate le New Towns 
e Porto Rico, ed è abbastanza sin- 
tomatico che si indichino due rea- 
lizzazioni al di fuori degli Stati Uniti. 
Per quanto ci risulta, l’imponente si- 
stemazione della Valle del Tennessee 
ad opera della T.V.A. (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) all’epoca del New 
Deal è forse l’unico esempio di pia- 
nificazione territoriale dall’alto por- 
tato a termine con pieno successo 
negli Stati Uniti, grazie ad un spe- 
ciale intervento federale. 

È forse opportuno ricordare lo sta- 
to di fluidità e di complicazione del- 
la legislazione urbanistica americana, 
nell’andirivieni fra Stati e Governo 
Federale. Gli assertori di una pia- 
nificazione capace di fornire strut- 
ture fondamentali che superino pro- 
blematiche troppo ristrette lamen- 
tano la mancanza di leggi di orga- 
nizzazione generale: unico segno di 
luce all’orizzonte sono le nuove leggi 
sul rinnovamento urbano (Commu- 
nity Renewal Plan), le quali, avva- 
lendosi anche di un massiccio in- 
tervento finanziario del governo fe- 
derale, aprono la strada ad opera- 
zioni di pianificazione urbana di più 
vasto respiro. 


MODELLO DI gioco. Parlando dei mo- 
delli probabilistici si è detto che, 
quando non si ricorra all’« ipotesi 
nulla », acquista in essi grande im- 
portanza il grado di informazione 
del soggetto. Gli studi più attuali 
sulla pianificazione dal basso cetca- 
no di superare il punto morto di 
Lindblom mediante i modelli di gio- 
co. In questi modelli si mettono 
materialmente intorno a un tavolo 
degli individui che si fanno agire 
in una partita simulante la proie- 


zione di un modello di planning. 
Il punto di partenza è un modello 
descrittivo di una certa sezione sto- 
rica, la proiezione nel futuro, cioè 
il piano, è il risultato della partita. 
A ogni giro di mano nella partita 
corrisponde un certo periodo di tem- 
po, per esempio un anno, e si simu- 
lano proiezioni di dieci, venti anni. 
Di che attendibilità saranno i risul- 
tati? Evidentemente tanto maggio- 
re quanto più è rappresentativo il 
campione dei giocatori prescelti; si 
possono innestare qui le tecniche più 
sofisticate sperimentate nelle ricer- 
che di mercato, dai criteri di scelta 
del campione a quelli di valutazione 
dei risultati emergenti. Questi mo- 
delli sono ancora in fase primordia- 
le e non offrono attualmente alcun 
risultato concreto; ma la prospetti- 
va delle loro indagini è affascinante, 
perché è in grado di catturare le 
tecniche più avanzate della ricerca 
operativa sperimentate sulla società 
di massa. Ed è appunto questo il 
punto cruciale, che il planning si tro- 
va senza scampo a fare i conti con 
una società di massa: una massa che 
ha il diritto riconosciuto di interve- 
nire e di agire a modo suo, ma sulla 
quale incombe tutto un armamen- 
tario raffinatissimo di persuasione 
più subdolo e forse ben più pene- 
trante di un controllo dittatoriale. 
Ammessa l’importanza del grado di 
informazione del soggetto, non man- 
cano i persuasori più o meno occulti 
capaci di modificarlo: lo studio sul 
campione nel modello di gioco può 
rivelare il corso degli eventi futuri 
in funzione dell’« attacco » compor- 
tamentistico di questo campione, il 
quale è, ovviamente, un satisficer, 
carico di tutti i condizionamenti che 
il suo livello di informazione gli 
trasmette. 

I punti decisionali sono diventati 
potenzialmente innumerevoli: in pra- 
tica, quanti e quali siano non può 
dirlo che la prospettiva politica (26) 
nella quale la massa, ai più diversi 
livelli di aggregazione, sceglie di por- 
si, più o meno bombardata di mes- 
saggi. Arriverà il modello a far coin- 
cidere la pianificazione dall’alto con 
la spinta dal basso verso una diret- 
trice di bene comune perseguita nel 
generale consenso? 
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Procedure Network. 


THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN NEEDS ARE THE ELEMENTS 


The study of design processes, how- 
ever crude, is an attempt to esta- 
blish ways of looking at problems, 
ways of ordering information and 
intuition, to bring to bear on the 
complexities of our time, mental 
processes when they are most nee- 
ded: when we need to be inven- 
tive, when we need to bring out of 
problems, not innovations, but re- 
volutionary new solutions to the 
complex array of forces which have 
impinged upon our environment. 
The awareness of the problems has 
reached a clamor, but the designers 
still take the simple approaches to 
problems and have not yet realized 
that some things are too complex 
to grasp and order by random and 
intuitive processes. The failure of 
the designer is in not recognizing 
his weakness. Designers fear turn- 
ing to new tools when the oppor- 
tunities arise. 

Architects are not prepared for 
the immensity of the task, for the 
plethora and diffusion of informa- 
tion overwhelms most of them and 
they cling to handicraft methods of 
design and production, not having 
learned to augment their mental 
processes through the ordering of 
the design processes and the ex- 
pansion of their intuition. 

Design is essentially a process of 
| gathering and organizing informa- 
tion which is redirected toward the 
goal of fulfilling a human need 
through technological processes. The 
analytical tools have grown from 
the need to develop, organize and 
evaluate information in the face of 
the uncertainty which develops 
from the complex interactions of 
components of design problems. To 
some extent, methodological ap- 
proaches have evolved because the 
implications of most problems are in- 
terdisciplinary, necessitating a sym- 
bol system familiar to groups with 
divergent backgrounds. Since prob- 
lems have reached levels of com- 
plexity which tax his ability to cog- 
nitive powers, tax his ability to 
coordinate the information which 
he receives from specialists and to 
research special issues, orderly pro- 
cesses now have been devised to 
allow the designer to orient him- 
self in the design process so that at 


no moment is he unsure of where 
he is or how the information with 
which he is working is organized. 
The two broad areas in which the 
designer works are: 1) problem anal- 
ysis and 2) solution synthesis. The 
key to any design process is feed- 
back, which may be defined as the 
continually operating modification 
of the input of a design system by 
its output. Essentially, the process 
of design is continuous and it is only 
the fact that a physical embodiment 
of the design need emerge that in- 
terrupts the process. 

In the design of a complex arti- 
fact, attention is turned to those 
systems which display systematic 
behavior: continual movement of 
people or process or combinations 
ot both. Buildings and cities both 
fit within this realm. 

The first task of the designer is 
to find out what the problem really 
is. The destruction of preconcep- 
tions of both the problem and its 
solution and the acceptance of the 
notion that all previous solutions 
to similar problems probably con- 
flict with the needs of any new 
system, demands that the designer 
analyze the needs of a new system 
in terms of the vast array of va- 
riables through which any system 
can be characterized. 

The analogies of a design problem 
are usually so complex as to defy 
the power of the unaided mind to 
penetrate their nature. The sym- 
bolic description is a device which 
enables the designer to use infor- 
mation about the concept in order 
to anticipate analytically the behav- 
ior of a prototype. Thus the sym- 
bolic description becomes a mathe- 
matical analogy or archetype of the 
psysical object, and the computer 
becomes a tool to allow facile han- 
dling of the information. 

One process of design may be char- 
acterized by the procedure network 
illustrated on the left page. Its best 
applications have been made in pro- 
blem areas where the information is 
interdisciplinary in nature or the so- 
lution vague and undefined so that 
the problem of where to start the 
processes of conceptualization is un- 
certain. Its definitions have crystal- 
lized from the amorphous beginnings 
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of Christopher Alexander in Notes 
on a Synthesis of Form. 

Although the procedure network is 
modified from problem to problem, 
its essential elements remain con- 
stant. The requirements of a sys- 
tem are its multiplicity of needs; 
the requirement is defined in terms 
of the users, activities and condi- 
tions of a system. The list of require- 
ments which defines the problem 
is composed of independent, oper- 
ational statements which state 
clearly and precisely the reasons 
why the form-property of a system 
should be one way or another. For 
example, from a problem dealing 
with the pre-operative area of a 
hospital: Patients being transpor- 
ted to the OR (operating room) 
should not be confronted with other 
patients in early stages of post-ope- 
rative recovery. To show that it 
meets the definition of a require- 
ment: patients=users; being trans- 
ported to the OR=event; should 
not be confronted with other pa- 
tients in early stages of post-ope- 
rative recovery = the conditions 
which must be met by the form. 
Another requirement from the 
same problem is: Doctor examining 
patient needs means of disposal of 
used supplies. These statements are 
precise, operative and independent, 
and have clear implications why the 
form should be one way or another. 
This article will deal with the rela- 
tionship between the requirements 
which is the interaction. 

The archetype with which we are 
dealing is the structure of the sys- 
tem, and the needs associated with 
it are the variables. The variables 
are the requirements. Variables of 
the system on which we are not 
focussing within the limits of the 
model are considered to be para- 
meters. The model must be eva- 
luated against the parameters of 
the problem before the final pro- 
totype is evolved. Since our system 
describes the behavioral attributes 
of the system, the parametric at- 
tributes such as dimension, states, 
and other values are tested in the 
stage of the diagrammatic solution 
as it reaches the final synthesis. 
Alexander has already established 
that the problem in creating a rich 


fabric in systems is characterized by 
a semi-lattice structure; the semi- 
lattice is a way of organizing the 
needs of a system to insure that 
the subsets of needs contain the 
proper degree of overlap to create a 
viable analogy. Alexander suggest- 
ed that the idea of overlap, am- 
biguity and multiplicity of aspect 
created by semi-lattice thinking re- 
presents a thicker, tougher, more 
subtle and more complex view of 
structure. 

The character and structure which 
grows from the linking of needs 
determines the form. It is the form 
itself broken into its components. 
The process may be juxtaposed to 
the entirely intuitive design process 
where a matrix of forms is produ- 
ced in the mind and linked by 
needs; the structure is then one of 
needs, which has no meaning in 
reality. 

In studying the relationship be- 
tween form-needs, a careful mental 
process of searching the solution 
space is employed. The experienced 
mind draws on the vocabulary of 
forms which it has stored or ima- 
gined and states the possible rela- 
tionship between the two elements. 
The interaction can occur only when 
there is an overlap in the domain 
(or region) of forms which can 
solve both of the needs. 

Some of the links are strong, others 
are spurious; however, it is the 
spurious linkages which can lead 
to the greatest insights for they 
are sometimes the paths to new 
forms. The strengths of links and 
their dominance in the problem 
changes throughout the study, and 
has led to a desire for the weight- 
ing of the links to make the sepa- 
ration into subproblems more va- 
luable. 

What the intuitive processes fail 
to do satisfactorily is to properly 
structure the problem. The creative 
mind, when focused on an issue, 
can usually see through to its mean- 
ing and possible solutions. ‘Where 
the cognitive powers fail is in see- 
ing the relationship between all of 
the issues at one time, retaining 
the relationship between one issue 
and another while handling a third. 
We are concerned with the inter- 
action both in the problem anal- 
ysis and in the syinthesis. The inter- 
action, in fact, acts as the transi- 
tional element between the problem 
and its solution in practical appli- 
cations. From a theoretical view- 
point, once the interactions between 
ali the needs of the problem have 


been made, the solution exists, but 
it is not structured in the design- 
er’s mind and therefore he can- 
not extract it. The solution is ex- 
tracted from the designer’s mind 
by structuring the problem into 
the most tightly-linked sets and 
analyzing the relationships which 
occur within the set. The set, tak- 
en as a whole, has a meaning as 
a unique subproblem which has a 
form solution which should emerge 
from a clear appraisal of the rela- 
tionship between each need which 
falls within it. In the past the de- 
sign was limited to the chunks of 
information which impinged upon 
the designer, so that invariably the 
problem was covered unevenly. In 
architecture, particularly, the real 
purpose of the design is very often 
obscured by the personal view of 
the architect. Paul Rudolph has 
suggested that great architecture 
can only be created by choosing 
one aspect of the building and mak- 
ing that work while others become 
of secondary importance. The ro- 
mantic view of architecture has to 
be destroyed in the face of the 
need for artifacts which serve a 
complex set of needs, and enhance 
man in his evolution. 

In very complex problems, the 
« designer » is most often a team, 
and the «designer’s mind» is a 
group mind. Thus, part of the prob- 
lem and its relationships are re- 
corded in one head, and part of 
the problem is in another. A pre- 
cise method of analysis retains the 
problem in unmovable containers, 
so that the group mind can restruc- 
ture itself without losing informa- 
tion. The decision about what hap- 
pens in the domain of forms can 
then be returned to the group when 
there is need for its presence. 

The actual problem solving is more 
complex than I have stated it. At 
first, the problem is not very clear, 
and early structuring of the problem 
serves more to understand the prob- 
lem than to offer any clear cut 
solution. Feedback then takes over. 
The value of feedback cannot be 
underestimated. We use it all the 
time, but are generally not vety 
precise about how we handle it. 
Since the usual intuitive design pro- 
cess starts at the wrong end, at- 
tempting to see the problem as a 
whole, decisions are often made in 
the wrong order and feedback is 
blocked. You often have heard in 
the drafting room: « Oh, we're not 
going to change that now!» or 
« Why didn’t you tell us that be- 


fore? » These are examples of feed- 
back systems which are improperly 
operative. 

When the realization of the solu- 
tion relates to the understanding 
of the problem in a continual fa- 
shion, and the synthesis is subject 
to constant modification, then there 
is no time during the design pro- 
cess when changes cannot occur in 
a logical way. A newly discovered 
need which has grown out of un- 
derstanding of the problem itself 
can be added at any point and its 
relationship to all the other needs 
defined and included. This change 
modifies the entire problem struc- 
ture, but in a way which can be 
handled with surety. Early design 
methods handled the interaction in 
a simple binary way. Use of the 
binary interaction has puzzled de- 
signers, however, because it is clear 
when defining interactions that so- 
me are weak and some are strong. 
Archer has suggested that one con- 
tribution which systematic methods 
of designing might make is to re- 
duce imagination suppressing chores 
which the designer now has to un- 
dertake, releasing him to devote 
more of his time to organizing his 
mind for the critical task: bringing 
his intuition to bear on unsolved 
problems. Designing should become 
a logical ordering of the vast array 
of material so that the designing 
mind can focus on its principal 
task, 

At present there is no evidence to 
suggest that interactions themselves 
can be codified in any manner that 
would lend itself to timesaving. 
Knowing, in fact, that there is an 
interaction helps the designer not 
one bit. What the interaction is, 
what implications it has to the prob- 
lem as a whole, its strength and 
location in the domain of forms is 
what the designer needs to know 
and only his own head will tell 
him that. 

All of our design methodology is 
to free the designer so that he can 
think, being secure at all moments 
in his thought process that he is 
on the right track because there is 
a track, and if he is persistent, 
honest, logical, experienced and 
creative, he will reach the solution. 
When the designer is a team and 
when the needs number tens of 
thousands and the problems have 
never been solved before, then it 
is clear that the intuition has to 
be ordered, and the creative insight 
given conditions under which it can 
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PEDAGOGIA E TEORICA DEL VISUAL DESIGN 


Questa indagine tratta degli aspetti 
di crisi presenti in quel settore della 
pedagogia dell’architettura, e nel set- 
tore della prassi didattica corrispon- 
dente, che si indicano di solito con 
le espressioni « Visual Design » e 
« Basic Design ». 

Non ritengo utile anteporre una de- 
finizione verbale né un’analisi se- 
mantica di tali espressioni; credo sia 
meglio rimandare, per ogni spiega- 
zione o chiarimento, agli scritti in 
cui è stato tracciato il profilo storico 
dei fenomeni che con esse si deno- 
tano (ad esempio il saggio pubbli- 
cato sul fascicolo n. 5 di «Op. Cit.», 
con il titolo Visual Design), op- 
pure direttamente ai documenti e ai 
programmi dei corsi che, nelle Scuo- 
le di Architettura e Industrial De- 
sign, con esse si intitolano. 

Può sembrare assurdo parlare di crisi 
del V.D. visto il successo con cui 
la pedagogia del V.D. si è diffusa 
nell’intervallo di 25 anni, passando 
dall'Europa agli Stati Uniti, e di 
qui ad altre parti del Continente 
americano, per ritornare ai Paesi 
europei. Allorché accade, come in 
questi ultimi anni nelle Scuole di 
Architettura italiane, che si faccia- 
no tentativi appena un poco oltre 
le iniziative personali isolate per ri- 
fondare l’insegnamento dell’architet- 
tura, la pedagogia del V.D. si pre- 
senta e tende ad essere assunta come 
un fattore naturale nel processo di 
aggiornamento, come qualcosa oltre 
la quale si potrà forse andare, ma 
che non ci si può esimere dal fare 
intervenire nelle nuove formule di- 
dattiche, qualsiasi esse siano. Pro- 
prio per questo è opportuno attira- 
re l’attenzione su quegli scritti che, 
trattando della pedagogia in questio- 
ne, accanto alle note esplicative e 
descrittive espongono problemi, dub- 
bi e revisioni. A volte le stesse per- 
sone che, come docenti, applicano 
tale pedagogia, soprattutto se l’ap- 
plicano come Basic Design, cioè 
a livello elementare-introduttivo, 
esprimono la difficoltà, se non l’im- 


possibilità, di definirne la funzione 
specifica e di chiarirne le connessio- 
ni entro un quadro più generale di 
pedagogia dell’architettura. William 
S. Huff, insegnante al Dipartimento 
di Architettura presso il Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburg, 
U.S.A., sviluppando un concetto di 
Maldonado, ha battezzato tale dif- 
ficolta «il problema del ponte ». 
Egli afferma (1): « Oggi c’è una mi- 
riade di versioni dei corsi fondativi 
sul tipo di quelli in uso al Bauhaus, 
sparsi nel mondo... E quasi tutti que- 
sti corsi possono vantare splendidi ri- 
sultati, mentre allo stesso tempo am- 
mettono il fallimento nel fare il 
ponte fra gli studi fondativi e la 
progettazione applicata ». 

La crisi del Visual Design mi sem- 
bra consista, da un lato, nel fatto 
che il problema « del ponte » non 
è dovuto ad una difficoltà acciden- 
tale, esterna, ma consegue diretta- 
mente dalle premesse teoriche e in- 
tenzionali che ne formano l’ideolo- 
gia; l’altra faccia della situazione, 
che completa lo stato di crisi, è data 
dal manifestarsi dell’aspettativa e 
dall'esigenza del collegamento sud- 
detto, che forzando i limiti ideolo- 
gici tende a realizzarsi al di fuori 
di ogni controllo cosciente. 
Giustifico queste affermazioni con 
l’analisi che segue. 

La prassi del Visual Design mostra 
un elemento comune; le differenze 
tra l’uno e l’altro tipo di applicazio- 
ne appaiono tutte variazioni di un 
unico fatto fondamentale: il fatto, 
cioè, che tutte le operazioni di V.D. 
appaiono all’osservazione empirica 
identiche ad operazioni di pittura e 
scultura, verificabili con i sensi della 
vista e del tatto. A queste operazio- 
ni è assegnato però, a livello prope- 
deutico, un valore puramente stru- 
mentale: esse, e i loro risultati, non 
sono mai funzionali a se stessi ma 
a qualcosa d’altro. Ad essi si affida- 
no compiti preparatori che possono 
essere ricondotti, attraverso le diffe- 
renze fra l’una e l’altra scuola, a due 
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tipi: il primo, e il più comune, ri- 
guarda la possibilità di fondare nei 
discenti un’attitudine, la tendenza ad 
agire in un certo modo, impiegando 
come strumento didattico l’azione 
stessa; la seconda riguarda la possi- 
bilità per i discenti di acquistare un 
certo tipo di conoscenza. (È proba- 
bile che qualunque tipo di propedeu- 
tica abbia entrambe queste facce; ma 
credo di poter affermare che la pri- 
ma è rappresentata, nella storia del 
B.D., in modo prevalente dal filone 
culturale che, dal Bauhaus, in parti- 
colare da Itten, attraverso Moholy- 
Nagy, si è diffuso negli Stati Uniti, 
dove sembra che se ne sia accentua- 
to e stabilizzato il carattere attivi- 
stico, forse per influenza della peda- 
gogia deweiana. La seconda coincide 
con la Scuola di Ulm e con l’inse- 
gnamento di Tomàs Maldonado). 

Naturalmente, il dato originario del 
V.D., l'aspetto empirico delle sue 
operazioni che ho rilevato poc'anzi, 
assume un significato diverso in cia- 
scuna delle due scuole. Tuttavia in 
entrambe le versioni alcuni caratteri 
rimangono costanti. In primo luogo, 
si nota che, sebbene vengano pro- 
dotte figure, si tende a considerare 
queste piuttosto come diagrammi di 
concetti o di volizioni, che come fi- 
gure concrete (perciò il V.D. sem- 
bra molto vicino a volte al simbo- 
lismo matematico, altre volte all’arte 
gestuale). Il discente è quindi sco- 
raggiato dal valersi di riferimenti 
empirici; il B.D. nei confronti della 
realtà empirica propone una serie di 
astrazioni, che esaminerò più avanti. 
Inoltre il B.D. tende a configurarsi 
come una disciplina autonoma piut- 
tosto che come gli « elementi » di 
una disciplina (percid fra B.D. e 
V.D. non c’è forse alcuna vera dif- 
ferenza); saremmo in presenza de- 
gli «elementi di una disciplina 
se fosse possibile constatare un 
saldo collegamento istituzionale e 
un alto grado di omogeneità fra 
l'insegnamento di questi e quel- 
lo successivo, al quale il primo 
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è subordinato. Invece si constata il 
contrario: la funzione propedeutica 
del Visual Design è riferita ad una 
serie di discipline e di attività assai 
diverse fra loro, il cui numero tende 
a crescere (oltre all’architettura e alle 
arti plastiche in genere, al Disegno 
industriale, si aggiungono l’Ingegne- 
ria e le Scienze fisico-matematiche). 
Mentre viene sviluppato come disci- 
plina a sé stante, con una propria 
metodologia, tecniche proprie e si- 
gnificati autonomi, il V.D. è pro- 
gressivamente svincolato dall’avere 
connessioni più o meno dirette con 
l’una o l’altra prassi particolare, sia 
delle arti plastiche che dell’architet- 
tura. Questo insieme di circostanze 
induce a credere che la pedagogia 
del V.D., quanto più si precisa e si 
sviluppa, tanto pit si differenzia da 
una qualunque possibile tecnologia 
dello spazio; non è uno strumento 
per intervenire sul mondo, è uno 
strumento per costruire attitudini 
della psiche e categorie del pensiero. 
Un primo livello di astrazione nella 
pedagogia del Visual Design è rico- 
noscibile dalla descrizione che J. It- 
ten fornisce del corso preparatorio, 
(Vorkurs), da lui tenuto per alcuni 
anni al Bauhaus (2). Cito lo scritto 
di Itten perché, sebbene si riferisca 
ad una fase remota del fenomeno in 
esame, esso fa parte di una iniziati- 
va editoriale assai recente che gli 
conferisce, intenzionalmente, carat- 
tere di attualità. 

Il Vorkurs di Itten aveva come scopo 
principale quello di saggiare, e di 
sviluppare allenandole, le facoltà ar- 
tistiche degli allievi. Ciò veniva com- 
piuto, o almeno nelle intenzioni vo- 
leva essere compiuto, sebbene Itten 
stesso fosse pittore di professione, 
al di fuori dalle distinzioni empiriche 
fra le diverse attività e professioni 
artistiche. Per Itten esiste un livello 
delle operazioni spaziali in cui i 
valori sono indifferenziati: la pit- 
tura e la scultura prive di intenzio- 
nalità specifica equivarrebbero ad 
una architettura indeterminata. È si- 
gnificativo il confronto con l’inse- 
gnamento tenuto nello stesso luogo 
e quasi negli stessi anni da Paul 
Klee: per quanto anche Klee inten- 
desse riportare gli allievi al punto 
zero dell’espressione, egli mantiene 
come dato di partenza il fatto che 
la sua ricerca riguarda proprio la 
pittura e che il suo problema prin- 
cipale è quello di fare un quadro. 
È analogo a quello di Itten il con- 
tributo che proviene da Moholy- 
Nagy, con la differenza che la teoria 
esposta da questi mostra la discipli- 
na in questione come qualcosa di 


ancora più indistinto, e le sue opera- 
zioni come ancora più lontane da ciò 
che siamo soliti considerare come 
un fatto, compiuto e reale: egli af- 
ferma « Non ci interessa quella per- 
sonale qualità espressiva che è co- 
munemente chiamata ‘ arte”, ma 
gli elementi di base, primordiali, 
l’ABC della espressione stessa... noi 
cerchiamo il raggiungimento degli 
elementi biologici fondamentali, sen- 
za tempo, dell’espressione » (3). 

R. Preusser, docente di V.D. per 
gli studenti di Ingegneria e di Scien- 
ze al M.I.T., delinea una pedagogia 
la cui funzione non solo non tiene 
conto dei caratteri specifici delle arti 
e quindi delle relative diversità di 
obiettivi, di concetti, di tecniche; 
essa è precategoriale tanto rispetto 
alle arti che alle scienze: 

« I procedimenti artistici che attrar- 
ranno lo studente con una prepara- 
zione scientifica richiedono una ri- 
nuncia all’approccio vocazionale al- 
l’arte. Il pensiero, il punto di vista 
e il modo di rappresentare devono 
essere distaccati dagli scopi profes- 
sionali delle belle arti e delle arti ap- 
plicate. Perché l’esperienza artistica 
abbia valore durevole per lo specia- 
lista scienziato e tecnologo, bisogna 
che la prassi sia diretta in modo da 
superare i confini della sua specia- 
lizzazione, e liberi il suo potenziale 
creativo entro il campo della sua 
professione. Questi obiettivi richie- 
dono metodi d’insegnamento nuovi, 
programmati per indurre alla parte- 
cipazione senza ricorrere alle forme 
convenzionali di disegno, pittura e 
scultura. 

Lo studente che ha raggiunto una 
conoscenza pratica del regolo calco- 
latore, del manometro, o del calco- 
latore elettronico, è portato a rifug- 
gire dal carboncino, dal pennello e 
dallo scalpello, che simboleggiano 
competenza e talento in una profes- 
sione a lui estranea. Perciò, il fine 
dell’esperienza artistica non è l’emu- 
lazione del prodotto dell’artista, ma 
la comprensione del processo di pen- 
siero di questi, nello sviluppo della 
capacità di pianificare, organizzare, 
chiarire e integrare in termini vi- 
sivi ». 

Per espletare la funzione che si è 
venuta cos{ delineando, funzione pre- 
paratoria di molte discipline, il V.D. 
non può essere legato ad una in 
particolare; si tende piuttosto a far- 
ne una disciplina autonoma, che ha 
in se stessa la chiave del significato 
dei fenomeni di cui è composta; d’al- 
tra parte, si affievoliscono i legami 
di consequenzialità con ciò che, in 
un curriculum di studi, viene dopo. 


È importante notare che, mentre 
l'insieme degli studi, nozioni, espe- 
rimenti di psico-fisiologia della vi- 
sione e di psicologia della forma è 
una costante base di riferimento, 
non ci si serve di esso per istituire 
una causalità morfologica; sembra 
molto attenuato l’interesse, che era 
proprio del Bauhaus, per la costru- 
zione (la scoperta), tramite le scienze 
fisiche e psicologiche, di una rete di 
relazioni oggettive fra percettore e 
percepito, che costituisca il supporto 
e insieme l’unica giustificazione ra- 
zionale per manipolare gli oggetti 
della percezione. Il modo più ovvio 
di utilizzare tale strumentazione è 
quello di dirigersi, muovendo le leve 
delle relazioni di causa-effetto, verso 
fini prefigurati; e proprio nei con- 
fronti di questi modi di procedere 
si manifesta oggi una forte caduta 
d’interesse. 

Anton Ehrenzweig interpreta il V.D. 
come una grossa occasione per far 
agire l’inconscio come ingrediente 
principale del processo creativo. In 
certo qual modo è il ritorno del- 
l’antico concetto di « ispirazione », 
razionalizzato attraverso la psico- 
analisi. La base del discorso è an- 
cora il concetto di « pensiero visi- 
vo», come è stato precisato dal- 
l’Arnheim, cioè come modo auto- 
nomo di pensare, non in posizione 
ancillare rispetto al pensiero logico, 
ma dotato di proprie categorie, di 
propri concetti generali, e per di 
più con i vantaggi che gli derivano 
dall’essere più vicino alla sorgente 
di ogni esperienza: la percezione. E 
il modo di funzionare di tale forma 
di pensiero è ancora valutato me- 
diante gli apporti della Gestaltpsi- 
cologie: ma tali apporti sono usati 
dallo Ehrenzweig per sottolineare la 
povertà del funzionamento cosciente 
del pensiero, in confronto all’agilità 
di quello inconscio: 

« La indeterminatezza del ricordo del 
sogno non può essere addossata al 
sogno stesso, ma piuttosto al fuoco 
troppo limitato della nostra attenzio- 
ne da svegli, di cui dobbiamo servirci 
per esaminare la memoria del sogno. 
Gli psicologi Gestaltici hanno una 
parola per questa tendenza ad una 
precisa focalizzazione: il famoso prin- 
cipio della Gestalt. Io credo tuttavia 
che tale tendenza non si manifesti 
nei livelli inferiori, inconsci di visio- 
ne, dove la nostra focalizzazione si 
allarga... Se, nel lavoro creativo, ren- 
diamo la nostra visione intenzional- 
mente vaga, indurremo lo stesso mu- 
tamento nella struttura della nostra 
attenzione e forzeremo la nostra vi- 
sione a scendere fino allo stato di 


attenzione non-focalizzata, che è tan- 
to meglio attrezzato per scandaglia- 
re le ambiguità che s’incontrano in 
ogni ricerca creativa... Grazie al prin- 
cipio della Gestalt il culmine della 
nostra attenzione consapevole può 
prendere in esame solo una singola 
variazione per volta, e sarebbe del 
tutto inetta a comprendere molte va- 
riazioni di un tema, escludentesi reci- 
procamente, in un unico atto di com- 
prensione. In mancanza di una pa- 
rola migliore, vorrei chiamare que- 
sto genere di percezione la struttura 
« 0-0 » (« or-or ») della visione sub- 
conscia. La visione subconscia non 
è costretta a scegliere fra schemi con- 
traddittori, ma li comprende tutti 
in un solo istante » (4) ed è quindi 
per Ehrenzweig uno strumento pri- 
vilegiato ed efficiente di ricerca. 
Come si vede, una disciplina che si 
va configurando secondo queste li- 
nee direttrici appare più come una 
disciplina della psiche che dell’inter- 
vento. Essa si potrebbe definire la 
educazione della creatività e dell’in- 
venzione; ma l’invenzione non è una 
tecnica, è piuttosto una funzione 
permanente dell’uomo. A quale tipo 
di personalità umana conviene essere 
non-creativo? 

Afferma G. Kepes: « La visione, la 
nostra risposta creativa al mondo, è 
basilare, indipendentemente da qua- 
le sia il campo nel quale avvengono 
le nostre relazioni col mondo » (5). 
Mentre si giustifica come momento 
necessario dell’educazione generale, 
il Visual Design appare privo di le- 
gami specifici con le tecniche di in- 
tervento sullo spazio, in particolare 
con l’architettura. Fra le operazioni 
di V.D. e le operazioni di architet- 
tura non si istituiscono relazioni di 
necessità. Se la progettazione archi- 
tettonica viene rifondata da docenti 
e allievi senza che compaiano lega- 
mi espliciti all’esperienza di V.D. 
che l’ha preceduta, questa non è, 
quindi, una anomalia. 


Questa conclusione è apparentemen- 
te smentita dalle note ricerche di 
K. Lynch, che mirano ad istituire 
un metodo e delle regole per la pro- 
gettazione urbana utilizzando i con- 
cetti della rilevanza visiva; del re- 
sto, il debito concettuale del Lynch 
verso Gyorgy Kepes è stato esplici- 
tamente ammesso. 

A ben guardare ci si accorge però 
che non vi sono legami concreti fra 
la prassi didattica del B.D. (e dei 
corsi affini che s’intitolano al Visual 
Design) e il metodo di ricerca usato 
dal Lynch ed esposto in « L’imma- 
gine della città »; tanto meno quella 


prassi si collega con gli esperimenti 
di progetto illustrati in « The View 
from the Road » di Lynch e Apple- 
yard. Si tratta di due fatti molto 
diversi, anche se muovono da zone 
culturali affini. La progettazione del 
Lynch è fondata totalmente su rife- 
rimenti empirici all’oggetto sul quale 
ci si propone di intervenire: anzi- 
tutto perché la progettazione ha un 
oggetto esplicito già nel momento 
in cui si cerca di definirne il metodo, 
poi perché è sempre a partire da 
questo oggetto (nella fattispecie la 
città e la strada) che sono verificate 
le categorie psicologiche della teoria 
lynchiana: tale infatti è il significato 
del procedimento sperimentale, dei 
percorsi e delle interviste, descritto 
in «L’immagine della città». La pro- 
gettazione « visuale » del Lynch è 
definita a partire dalle cose con- 
crete, che vengono ridotte alla con- 
sistenza di immagine attraverso un 
processo sperimentale; l’oggetto del- 
la progettazione è dato prima della 
tecnica di progettazione. Nelle ope- 
razioni del V.D. invece l’oggetto non 
è né dato prima, né ammesso al 
termine dell’operazione. 


La strada seguita da Tomàs Maldo- 
nado e dalla Scuola di Ulm nella 
propedeutica del Disegno Industria- 
le si discosta da quella del Visual 
Design di tipo statunitense, nel sen- 
so che la prima si fonda principal- 
mente su interessi di tipo conoscitivo 
piuttosto che attivistico. Per Mal- 
donado, si preparano molto meglio 
i progettisti inducendoli a studiare 
delle nozioni positive circa la mor- 
fologia, piuttosto che con un alle- 
namento prevalentemente pretestua- 
le, che agisce solamente sul piano 
psicologico. Egli afferma: 

« Per molta gente, educazione della 
capacità creativa significa educazio- 
ne all’autoespressione. Essi credono 
che la creatività possa essere il risul- 
tato di un processo di liberazione 
dalle inibizioni della personalità. In 
altre parole, ogni capacità capace di 
esprimersi sarebbe capace di creare. 
Questo non è vero: nessuna capa- 
cità di espressione può sostituire 
la conoscenza e l’esperienza neces- 
sarie per la creazione di uno speci- 
fico oggetto » (6). 

Alla « Hochschule fiir Gestaltung » 
di Ulm, sotto la direzione di Maldo- 
nado, il Visual Design è inteso in 
senso spiccatamente praticistico, co- 
me teoria e tecnica della comunica- 
zione visiva, quindi come supporto 
diretto alle tecniche di controllo del 
contatto visivo fra oggetto da pro- 
durre e utente dell’oggetto. Fin dal- 


l’inizio dell’approccio didattico al r 


V. Design questo è associato al- 
l’idea di produzione industriale, di 
comunicazione visiva di massa. Ac- 
canto a questo, ad Ulm si è affron- 
tato il problema morfologico anche 
ad un livello più generale, o più teo- 
rico se si preferisce, ma cercando 
sempre di muoversi nell’ambito del- 
la conoscenza positiva. 

Questo atteggiamento gnostico è 
confermato dalla presenza di mate- 
rie, come topologia e simmetria, che 
sono insegnate a Ulm nei corsi fon- 
dativi a partire dal 1955. 

Una interessante ed esauriente te- 
stimonianza di questo orientamento 
del Design propedeutico è fornita 
dall’articolo, prima citato, di Wil- 
liam S. Huff, che è stato allievo di 
Maldonado. Huff chiarisce i propri 
interessi verso l’aspetto morfologico 
delle scienze fisiche e naturali; cioè 
verso quella parte delle scienze che 
funge da descrizione della configura- 
zione fisica del mondo. Da questo 
punto di vista la funzione del V.D. 
potrebbe essere quella di riprodurre 
in forma simbolico-diagrammatica 
gli aspetti notevoli di tale configura- 
zione. Gli esercizi sulla simmetria 
compiuti dagli studenti del Dip. di 
Arch. al Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology sotto la guida dello stesso 
Huff denotano un indirizzo di que- 
sto tipo. Ciò che Huff personal 
mente cerca di definire nella descri- 
zione morfologica è la « struttura », 
cioè « l’insieme di relazioni od orga- 
nizzazioni di parti o elementi » (7). 
Si comincia a delineare la possibi- 
lità che questi studi diano luogo ad 
una disciplina morfologica generale, 
alla quale la matematica potrebbe 
fornire forse il linguaggio ed il me- 
todo necessario per svilupparsi fino 
a stabilire principi e regole. Huff 
è però ben consapevole di quanto 
vi è di antistorico in una ipotesi di 
questo tipo, se formulata troppo 
affrettatamente. L'associazione della 
morfologia della natura con la ma- 
tematica è autorizzata dalla scienza 
moderna, afferma Huff citando 
D’Atcy Thompson; tuttavia questo 
non autorizza il designer a proiet- 
tare nei propri progetti alcuni aspetti 
morfologico-matematici della natura, 
assunti come qualcosa che è valido 
in assoluto, « provvidenziale » ri- 
spetto al compito, proprio del pro- 
gettista, di intervenire nell’assetto 
fisico del mondo. Questo modo di 
procedere, che è stato tipico del- 
l’architettura rinascimentale, soprat: 
tutto albertiana, sarebbe privo di. 
senso oggi, posta la generale orga- - 
nizzazione non-metafisica dal sapere. 


lie 


Pertanto anche dalla propedeutica di 
tipo gnostico or ora descritta non 
emergono agganci di tipo causale con 
la progettazione architettonica. 


Finora ho esposto quella classe di 
problemi, riguardanti il funziona- 
mento della propedeusi visualisti- 
ca, che concerne la difficoltà di rav- 
visare un collegamento diretto, con- 
sequenziale, fra tale propedeusi e 
le discipline alle quali essa viene pre- 
posta. Vi è un secondo aspetto no- 
tevole di questa problematica, do- 
vuto ai collegamenti imprevisti e 
quasi « illegali » che, frammezzo alle 
difficoltà di cui si diceva, si stabi- 
liscono fra disciplina propedeutica 
e disciplina principale, e governano 
l’influenza della prima sulla seconda. 
La questione può essere introdotta 
facendo osservare che il Visual De- 
sign, pur agendo sulla realtà fisica, 
sensoriale, ed anche storica, dei pro- 
pri prodotti, con una forte carica di 
astrazione, tuttavia non raggiunge 
mai l’astrazione assoluta, ma in qual- 
che modo fa sempre appello ai sensi; 
non solo: richiede spesso delle con- 
statazioni di tipo estetico, se non 
addirittura dei raffronti tra figure 
e dei giudizi di valore. Che l’inse- 
gnamento del V.D. richieda a volte 
un collegamento, sia pure margina- 
le, con le attività artistiche vere e 
proprie, è ammesso dallo stesso 
Moholy-Nagy (8). Mentre è vero che 
gli esercizi sulla simmetria di cui 
si è detto hanno spesso il va- 
lore di un mero diagramma, si 
possono fare molti altri esempi di 
operazioni che hanno significato solo 
in quanto coinvolgono fattori come 
la sensibilità, l'emozione, il gusto. 
A.N. Whitehead ha enunciato mol. 
to chiaramente quali requisiti con- 
feriscono un valore generale e ogget 
tivo ad una disciplina, scrivendo 
« ...noi registriamo come caratteri- 
stica principale della matematica il 
fatto che essa tratta proprietà e con- 
cetti che sono applicabili alle cose 
per il semplice fatto che queste sono 
cose, indipendentemente da qual- 
siasi particolare sentimento, stato 
d’animo, sensazione, comunque con- 
nessi ad esse. Questo è ciò che si 
intende quando si dice che la mate- 
matica è una scienza astratta ». 

La distanza che separa l’intero corpo 
teorico-operativo della propedeusi 
visualistica dall’essere astratta al mo- 
do della matematica, da anche la 
misura della possibilita che essa agi- 
sca sulla progettazione architettoni- 
ca mediante modelli figurali inter- 
venienti al livello del gusto. Sia che 
si presenti come metodologia gene- 


rale dell'invenzione, sia come esem- 
plificazione visuale delle strutture 
morfologiche astratte, il V.D. con- 
serva al termine di molte sue opera- 
zioni un residuo estetico. Per tale 
via le arti visive, la pittura e la scul- 
tura, entrano a contatto con il pro- 
getto di architettura non a monte 
della costituzione del fatto artistico, 
ma a posteriori. 

Questo tipo di influenza è un feno- 
meno complesso. Essa può essere 
più o meno diretta, nella misura in 
cui è più o meno facile trovare delle 
similitudini o delle identità fisiche 
fra le figure prodotte dal V.D. e le 
forme dell’architettura. Osserviamo 
che la progettazione architettonica 
agisce di solito non attraverso la 
manipolazione diretta dello spazio, 
ma con la mediazione di uno o più 
sistemi descrittivi. Nell'ambito di- 
dattico soprattutto, il ricorso a que- 
ste mediazioni è generalizzato. Le 
caratteristiche spaziali del V.D. ap- 
paiono, intuitivamente, assai dissi- 
mili da quelle dell’architettura, e as- 
sai più simili a quelle dei prodotti 
dei sistemi visuali impiegati nella 
descrizione dell’architettura ad uso 
del progetto. Tali somiglianze e di- 
versità tra fenomeni come il V.D., 
l’architettura e i sistemi descrittivi 
non sono altro che le somiglianze 
e diversità fra le rispettive prassi, 
che di quei fenomeni sono il corpo 
reale. 

Pertanto il V.D. è nella condizione 
di interferire (in quanto modello 
figurale) con le descrizioni dell’archi- 
tettura, prima di entrare in contatto 
con l’architettura stessa. I sistemi 
descrittivi sono connessi con l’archi- 
tettura dalla convenzione che li ren- 
de appunto funzionali alla descrizio- 
ne (tramite una relazione del tipo 
« segno — cosa designata »), ciò non 
toglie che, in quanto cose, siano del 
tutto disomogenei da essa. 

Un sistema descrittivo di tipo visua- 
le non è molto diverso, in questo 
senso, da un sistema verbale o nu- 
merico. Il disegno della pianta di un 
edificio in proiezioni ortogonali, con- 
siderato nel suo aspetto fisico, di 
cosa, non è più simile all’edificio 
concreto di quanto potrebbe essere 
la sua traduzione in equazioni rispet- 
to ad un sistema di coordinate. In- 
vece, sempre se considerato come 
cosa, indipendentemente dalla fun- 
zione attribuitagli, una descrizione 
è omogenea ai prodotti del V.D. 
solo se appartiene ad un sistema de- 
scrittivo visuale; in quanto tale è 
soggetta all'influenza del V.D. come 
attività costitutrice di modelli for- 
mali. Tende a stabilirsi perciò un 


collegamento di tipo visuale fra mo- 
delli prodotti dal V.D. e descrizioni 
dell’architettura; mentre fra queste 
ultime e l’architettura descritta non 
può esservi collegamento visuale, ma 
solo quel collegamento concettuale, 
basato su convenzioni di significato, 
che rendono possibile la descrizione. 
La connessione fra V.D. e architet- 
tura, da questo punto di vista, cam- 
bia natura a metà strada; per questo 
ho parlato di collegamenti « illega- 
li». Avverrebbe qualcosa di simile 
se qualcuno, dopo essersi assuefatto 
a produrre suoni toccando la ta- 
stiera di un pianoforte, ripetesse gli 
stessi gesti con le dita sui tasti di 
una macchina da scrivere. Nel caso 
del progetto di architettura, come 
in questo caso ipotetico, il risultato 
dell'operazione è altrettanto estra- 
neo alla possibilità di controllo del- 
l’operatore. 

Per inciso, è da notare che oggi, in 
genere, nei sistemi descrittivi del- 
l'architettura impiegati in sede di- 
dattica, l'elemento visuale è subor- 
dinato a quello verbale-concettuale; 
è subordinato, cioè, all'impiego delle 
categorie tipologico-funzionali. Il 
tema della progettazione, come vie- 
ne generalmente enunciato (« pro- 
getto di una abitazione », « proget- 
to di una scuola », ecc.) comporta 
l'intervento di schemi o, almeno, di 
« litimiti » tipologici, che selezio- 
nano le possibili figure descrittive, 
in quanto permettono soltanto quel- 
le assimilabili a tali schemi o com- 
patibili con tali vincoli, mentre scar- 
tano le altre. Anche per questo è 
scarsa l’ingerenza del V.D. nelle de- 
scrizioni di progetto, circostanza che 
sembra deludere alcuni. 

In conclusione, si può affermare che, 
tanto al livello della metodologia 
operativa, che sul piano delle modi- 
ficazioni del gusto, le tecniche della 
composizione visuale non possono 
essere direttamente funzionali alla 


progettazione architettonica. 
ALBERTO FERRARI 
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H. R. Hitchcock 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: 1867-1967 


Sino alla fine della sua vita, otto 
anni fa, Wright credette di essere 
nato nel 1869 e non nel 1867. Egli 
si sbagliava, ne sono convinto, su 
di un fatto che non poteva aver co- 
nosciuto di prima mano. Venticin- 
que anni fa, quando lavoravo a 
Taliesin con Wright a In the Na- 
ture of Materials, sua sorella Mrs. 
Andrew Porter, che viveva li vicino 
a Tan-yr-Alt, mi mostrò l’albero ge- 
nealogico della famiglia, dove la data 
di nascita di Wright era registrata 
come 1867. Recenti ricerche com- 
piute da altri e documenti forniti 
dal figlio di Wright convalidano que- 
sta data. 

Comunque sia, per celebrare un cen- 
tenario, poco importa l’esattezza di 
un anno in più o in meno. (La World 
Columbian Exposition, ad esempio, 
si tenne a Chicago nel 1893, 401 
anni dopo la scoperta dell'America). 
Quindi ora, sul finire degli anni ses- 
santa, possiamo senz’altro dire che 
Wright nacque cento anni fa. Tut- 
tavia, per quanto riguarda la sua car- 
riera, che, compresa la realizzazione 
postuma di molte opere importanti, 
è finita soltanto tre o quattro anni 
fa, questo centenario ha un signi- 
ficato ben diverso di quello di un 
altro architetto, Joseph Maria Ol- 
brich, anche lui nato nel 1867 (1). 
La vita di Olbrich terminò ben mez- 
zo secolo prima di quella di Wright 
e la sua opera coincise nel tempo e, 
sino ad un certo punto, per influen- 
za, soltanto con la prima fase della 
carriera di Wright, quella che termi- 
nò nel 1909, con il trasferimento in 
Europa. Durante questi cinquanta 
anni Olbrich non è stato certo di- 
menticato, dato che le sue tre opere 
più importanti, il Secession Building 
di Vienna, del 1897-98, gli edifici 
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della Kiinsterkolonie a Darmastadt, 
del 1900-1902 e il Tietz (oggi Kauf- 
hof) Department Store a Dusseldorf, 
disegnato e iniziato poco prima del- 
la sua morte, nel 1808, erano e sono 
tutt'ora monumenti assai cospicui di 
quelle tre città. Della produzione di 
Wright, tanto più vasta, si può dire 
altrettanto soltanto per l’Imperial 
Hotel di Tokio e forse il Guggen- 
heim Museum di New York. 

La lunga vita di Wright, che com- 
prende una lista di costruzioni che 
inizia con la sua stessa casa del 1889 
in Oak Park e non finisce nemme- 
no con la sua morte settanta anni 
dopo, sminuisce il significato del cen- 
tenario della sua nascita. Se alla 
fine degli anni sessanta la sua ope- 
ra non è più contemporanea, non 
lo è più solo da poco. Quando 
nel 1938 ricorse il centenario di 
H. H. Richardson, il grande prede- 
cessore americano di Wright, la si- 
tuazione era completamente diversa. 
Dal grado di riconosciuta guida na- 
zionale all’epoca della sua morte, 
avvenuta nel 1886, all’età di qua- 
rantotto anni, la reputazione di Ri- 
chardson eta poi calata molto in bas- 
so, anche se non lo si era mai di- 
menticato completamente, in parte 
perché, come nel caso di Olbrich, 
alcune sue costruzioni occupavano 
posizioni preminenti in molte grandi 
città. Ma negli anni venti la sua 
opera, se non proprio riscoperta, 
venne comunque effettivamente ri- 
valutata da Lewis Mumford, e al- 
l’epoca del suo centenario Richard- 
son eta già stato oggetto di un’im- 
portante mostra al Museum of Mo- 
dern Art — la prima mostra retro- 
spettiva di architettura del Museum 
of Modern Art — e di una mono- 
grafia completa. Ovviamente Wright 
ricevette un trattamento simile men- 
tre era ancora in vita e la sua morte 
non ha posto fine al flusso di pub- 
blicazioni su di lui (2) o alla ri- 
stampa di due importantissime mo- 
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nografie pubblicate da Wasmuth e 
da Wendingen, rispettivamente ne- 
gli anni dieci e negli anni venti. 
La continua attualità dell’opera di 
Wright, sino all’inizio degli anni ses- 
santa, non era dovuta solo al fatto 
che in quegli anni venivano portate 
a termine importanti opere per le 
quali egli aveva lasciato dei progetti, 
in particolare l’Humphrey Theatre 
di Dallas e i Marin County Build- 
ings in California (tutt’ora incom- 
pleti), ma anche all’influenza da lui 
continuamente esercitata sugli archi- 
tetti più giovani. Eero Saarinen, la 
cui morte prematura segue di due 
soli anni quella di Wright, poteva 
trovare giustificazione alla varietà 
caleidoscopica della propria opera 
durante gli anni cinquanta, nella va- 
rietà che anche l’opera di Wright 
presentava in quel decennio, anche 
se nel caso di Wright tale varietà si 
fondava su una lunga vita di espe- 
rienza. Dal momento che era stato 
sin troppo facile per lui superare 
come architetto il proprio padre, 
Eliel Saarinen, egli ora aspirava, e 
non del tutto inconsciamente, a su- 
perare Wright. Paul Rudolph nel 
suo Art and Architecture Building 
per la Yale University, era concet- 
tualmente in debito sia con Wright 
che con Le Corbusier. Come Saari- 
nen, nel suo periodo di formazione, 
egli tenne d’occhio Wright più che 
Gropius (di cui era allievo), o Mies 
(l’architetto che esercitava il mag- 
gior influsso in America all’epoca 
dell’inizio della carriera di Rudolph). 
Tuttavia ora, sul finire degli anni 
sessanta, l’opera di Wright non è 
più attuale. Quando nel 1965, dopo 
i Marin County Buildings e prima 
del teatro di Dallas, vidi la Price 
Tower di Wright del 1955, a Bart- 
lesville, Oklahoma, rimasi ancor più 
convinto di quanto non supponessi, 
che questa costruzione era essenzial- 
mente l’ultima realizzazione della 
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il cui progetto Wright aveva più 
volte offerto in quegli anni inter- 
medi, sotto varie forme, a un con- 
siderevole numero di clienti. Infatti 
in quella cittadina fatta di case di 
legno a un piano e mezzo, la Price 
Tower si aggiungeva agli altri tre 
grattacieli che ospitano gli uffici di- 
rettivi della Philips Oil Company e 
che in realtà appartengono come pe- 
riodo e carattere al terzo quarto di 
questo secolo. 

A cent’anni dalla sua nascita, Wright 
ha ben poco da offrire agli architetti 
d’oggi (forse anche in Italia, che è 
stato l’ultimo paese a risentire della 
sua influenza, grazie all’entusiasmo 
critico di Bruno Zevi) se non quella 
sensazione di forza dell’architettura 
concepita come l’arte per eccellenza, 
che infondono tutti i grandi archi- 
tetti del passato. La differenza tra 
Wright e Michelangelo, Bernini, Soa- 
ne sta solo nel fatto che l’esempio di 
Wright dimostra che anche nelle 
condizioni del ventesimo secolo è 
possibile produrre grandi costruzio- 
ni. Forte della sua laurea in inge- 
gneria, Wright non era per nulla di- 
sposto a cedere ai tecnici il controllo 
dell’arte della costruzione; li riduce- 
va piuttosto a suoi schiavi. Negli 
anni precedenti. alla prima guerra 
mondiale mostrò una certa cautela 
nell’abbandonare metodi e materiali 
tradizionali, in confronto a Perret 
o a Behrens, eppure egli fu il primo, 
precedendo anche Perret di un paio 
d’anni, a esplorare le possibilità ar- 
chitettoniche (distinte da quelle pu- 
ramente strutturali) del cemento ar- 
mato nel progetto per una banca, 
pubblicato su The Brickbuilder nel 
1901. Benché non fosse certo di 
aver capito intuitivamente la « na- 
tura » del cemento così come cre- 
deva di aver invece capito quella del 
legno e della pietra, e benché non 
abbia quasi mai usato l’altro tipico 
materiale americano, l’acciaio e il 
metodo strutturale del ventesimo se- 
colo, lo steel frame, tuttavia non 
cessò mai di sperimentare nuovi ma- 
teriali con una virtuosità assoluta- 
mente personale, dalle case in bloc- 
chi cavi di calcestruzzo degli anni 
venti, in California, ai progetti per 
la casa All Steel di dieci anni dopo, 
sino al suo progetto per il Mile High 
Skyscraper della fine degli anni cin- 
quanta. Mentre Perret si teneva fe- 
dele a un’unica linea di condotta, 
perfezionando la sua concezione del- 
le possibilità estetiche del cemento 
armato in uno spazio sempre più ri- 
.. dotto, Wright dal granulato di cio- 
toli a vista della Unity Chutch in 
Oak Park del 1907 sino alle lisce su- 


perfici delle costruzioni degli ulti- 
missimi anni della sua vita, tentò 
tutte le innumerevoli alternative che 
il materiale offre all’espressione at- 
chitettonica. Paradossalmente il suo 
ultimo esperimento, che richiama le 
superfici intonacate dell’architettura 
europea degli anni venti da lui un 
tempo aspramente criticate, fu for- 
se quello di minor successo, specie 
se paragonato agli agglomerati di 
case prefabbricate degli anni venti 
le cui superfici decorate erano a quel 
tempo inaccettabili all’avanzato gu- 
sto europeo. 

Per quanto riguarda l’influsso che 
Wright esercitò continuamente o 
meglio in modo ricorrente sugli ar- 
chitetti, oggi, a meno di dieci anni 
dalla sua morte, si può essere por- 
tati a ripudiare Wright troppo sem- 
plicisticamente. Persino il Mile High 
Skyscraper avrà presto un emulo a 
Chicago. Ma non c’è dubbio che 
l’interesse degli studiosi per Wright 
è rimasto inalterato, anzi per quel 
che concerne l’ambiente architetto- 
nico del Mid west, nei primi decen- 
ni del secolo, possiamo senz’altro 
affermare che tale interesse è cre- 
sciuto. Ci sono state importantissi- 
me ristampe, in particolare ricordia- 
mo Ausgefurte Bauten und Ent- 
wurfe von Frank Lloyd Wright, la 
cartella di disegni di Wasmut pub- 
blicata nel 1910 e ristampata in 
facsimile dalla Horizon Press nel 
1963, con il titolo The Buildings, 
Plans and Designs of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, un’opera fondamentale di- 
venuta introvabile e il cui prezzo é 
quindi salito a migliaia di dollari. 
Più modeste ma sempre di grande 
valore sono altre pubblicazioni, come 
l'articolo di Robert C. Spender (il 
primo che prese in considerazione 
l’opera di Wright) originalmente 
pubblicato a Boston sulla Architec- 
tural Review nel 1900, ripubblicato 
nel 1964 e l’articolo di Gannet su 
The House Beautiful, del 1896-97, 
stampato dal primo cliente di 
Wright, H. Winston, con elaborate 
decorazioni interamente disegnate da 
Wright. Ambedue sono state ripro- 
dotte in offset dalla Prairie School 
di Park Forest, Illinois, negli ultimi 
tre anni. Frank Lloyd Wright 
Drawings for a Living Architecture, 
pubblicato nel 1959, un libro parti- 
colarmente bello, tutto a colori, si 
è esaurito ben presto. Ma nel 1962 
l'esposizione dei « Frank Lloyd 
Drawings » del Museum of Modern 
Art, che comprendeva molti disegni 
inediti, diede lo spunto a The Draw- 
ings of Frank Lloyd Wright, di 
Arthur Drexler, A questo proposito 


l’ultimo articolo di rilievo è quello 
di Allen Brooks, Frank Lloyd — 
Wright and the Wasmuth Draw- 
ings, su « Art Bulletin » del giugno 
1966, che prende dettagliatamente 
in esame l’autenticità di questi e al- 
tri disegni « wrightiani », attribuen- 
doli in moltissimi casi a uno o a più 
dei suoi assistenti. 

È sintomatico dell’attuale metodo di 
ricerca che i critici non prendono più 
tanto in esame Wright come feno- 
meno isolato, ma prestano sempre 
più attenzione all’opera degli archi- 
tetti suoi contemporanei, che in 
molti casi erano stati suoi assistenti. 
Alcuni di questi uomini vivono tut- 
tora ed è stato quindi possibile ri- 
volger loro alcune domande con ri- 
sultati non sempre lusinghieri per 
Wright. Queste ricerche hanno co- 
munque allargato fruttuosamente il 
quadro della situazione architetto- 
nica del Mid West — e della Cali- 
fornia — negli anni che vanno tra 
il 1900 e lo scoppio della prima 
guerra mondiale. 

M. L. Peisch in The Chicago School 
of Architecture, Early Followers of 
Sullivan and Wright, New York 
1964 e Carl Condit, in The Rise 
of the Skyscrape (ripubblicato nel 
1964 in edizione riveduta e corretta 
e con il titolo The Chicago School) 
hanno trattato largamente e forse 
prematuramente l’argomento. Lo 
studio di Brooks, più completo, non 
è ancora apparso. Gli studi sugli 
architetti presi individualmente so- 
no stati in complesso più remune- 
rativi ma meno importanti dal pun- 
to di vista storico degli studi più 
generali. 

Di monografie vere e proprie ce ne 
sono solo due: una è quella di James 
Birrel, Walter Burley Griffin, Bri- 
sbane, 1964. Griffin era un assisten- 
te di Wright che ebbe una notevole 
carriera internazionale, iniziata con 
la vittoria al concorso per il piano 
di Camberra, capitale Australiana, 
nel 1913 e continuata durante gli 
anni trenta in Australia, in Italia e 
persino in India. 

L’altra monografia è quella di Leo- 
nard Eaton, Landscape Architect in 
America the Life Work of Jens 
Jensen, Chicago, 1964. Tutte e due 
queste monografie presentano tut- 
tavia l’interesse particolare di trat- 
tare aspetti d’urbanismo, una mate- 
ria generalmente trascurata per quan- 
to riguarda questo periodo, fatta 
eccezione per i progetti e la produ- 
zione di D. H. Burnham e per i 
planner accademici della « City — 
Beautiful ». ea 
Importanti almeno quanto questi 
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due libri sono molti articoli su vari 
designers presi individualmente, che 
la Prairie School Review (una ri- 
vista curata da Mr. e Mrs. WR. 
Hasbrouck e pubblicata dalla Prai- 
rie School Press), commissionò negli 
ultimi tre anni. Ciascun numero è 
stato dedicato all’opera di un solo 
uomo o di una sola donna. L’ultimo, 
di David van Zanten, tratta esclusi- 
vamente dell’opera di Marion Ma- 
hony, che diventò più tardi moglie 
di Walter Burley Griffin — ma vi 
sono anche recensioni di nuovi libri 
(alcuni importanti, altri meno) e una 
vivace colonna di corrispondenza. 
C’é senz’altro qualcosa di eccessivo 
in questa esplosione di attività cri- 
tica circoscritta agli stati intorno a 
Chicago (benché non si siano tra- 
scurati i paralleli californiani) e li- 
mitata a un periodo che, se si in- 
clude il primo grattacielo di Chica- 
go, cominciò verso la fine del 1889 e 
raggiunse il culmine per quanto ri- 
guarda i grattacieli, intorno al 1900; 
e un po’ più tardi per quel che ri- 
guarda case più tipicamente « Prai- 
rie » e altre opere minori, per esau- 
rirsi quasi completamente durante 
gli anni della prima guerra mondia- 
le, contemporaneamente nel Mid 
West e sulla costa pacifica. Eppure 
questa attività concentrata, a stento 
eguagliata dai critici europei per 
quanto riguarda questo periodo no- 
nostante il vivo interesse degli ul- 
timi anni per l’Art Nouveau, ha no- 
tevolmente modificato il quadro sto- 
rico di questo periodo. Sullivan e 
Wright, per quanto si ammetta la 
superiorità della loro opera, non 
sembrano più fenomeni isolati in un 
vuoto culturale. Oggi possiamo ve- 
derli come erano in realtà (veri chef 
d’école particolarmente fortunati, il 
primo sino al 1900 e il secondo sino 
alla partenza per l’Europa nel 1909) 
per il numero e l’importanza delle 
loro commissioni, arroganti nei loro 
rapporti con i contemporanei e non 
molto leali nel riconoscere i contri- 
buti dei loro soci e assistenti. Du- 
bito che George Elmslie abbia dato 
alle opere maggiori di Sullivan un 
contributo così decisivo come egli 
stesso affermò negli ultimi anni del- 
la sua vita, quando David Gebhard 
lo interrogò in proposito (3). Eppu- 
re il suo lavoro posteriore al 1911, 
in società con William B. Purcell, 
basta comunque a individuarlo co- 
me discepolo di Sullivan più fedele 
di quanto non sia stato il ben più 
noto Wright. 

Benché sia evidente che, cosa del 
resto tutt’altro che rara tra archi- 
tetti di ogni epoca, moltissimi dise- 


gni rimasti dall’attività di Wright, 
che sono stati pubblicati e cui ci si 
riferisce come « disegni di Wright », 
vennero eseguiti da altri, non c’è 
ragione di dubitare che i disegni es- 
senziali di tutte le costruzioni di 
Wright prima del 1909 siano suoi, 
benché Marion Mahony sia senz’al- 
tro responsabile di parte della deco- 
razione, come lo fu certamente per 
moltissimi disegni caratteristici di 
presentazione. Di quest’ultimo fatto 
Wright non faceva mistero. 

Quando mi diede i disegni del 1895 
per lo studio di Oak Park, non mi 
parlò di altri disegnatori e quasi nes- 
suno dubita che questo disegno non 
sia di suo pugno. Ma Wright stesso 
mi disse che i disegni per lo Yahara 
Boat Club, tutt’ora irrealizzato, era- 
no di Marion Mahony, anzi mi fece 
osservare, con una punta di disprez- 
zo: «Io sono stato ispirato dalle 
stampe giapponesi, mentre Marion 
e ha copiate ». Giudizio la cui esat- 
tezza è del resto evidente a chiunque 
osservi i disegni di Marion per la 
Hardy House a Racine. 

Il fatto che alcune case di Drum- 
mond, Griffin e von Bergen siano 
in genere considerate opere di 
Wright non registrate, è la prova, 
se pur ve ne era bisogno, che la 
forza generatrice nel campo del de- 
sign in quegli anni a Chicago era 
Wright. Questo non sminuisce co- 
munque l’interesse per il progetto 
del 1912 di von Bergen e Mahony, 
per Henry Ford; mentre altre case 
più modeste eseguite da Drummond 
e da Purcell & Elmslie introducono 
variazioni di livello negli interni 
principali che compaiono solo più 
tardi nelle case di Wright. Vi sono 
infine architetti quali Dwight Per- 
kins, George Maher e la ditta 
Schmidt, Garden & Martin assai 
meno influenzati da Wright anzi per 
lo più del tutto esenti da tale in- 
flusso personale e perciò paragona- 
bili piuttosto ai progrediti architetti 
europei degli anni tra il 1900 e il 
1914. 

Dal momento che gli storici non so- 
no ancora riusciti a comporre un 
quadro veramente sintetico nemme- 
no della architettura del dicianno- 
vesimo secolo, benché più remota, 
perché ancora troppo influenzati dal- 
la polemica della scorsa generazio- 
ne, è assai improbabile che questo 
recente quadro dell’architettura ame- 
ricana dell’inizio del ventesimo se- 
colo subisca per un certo tempo ul- 
teriori allargamenti sino a includere 
aspetti di quel che sinora è stato 
uniformemente denigrato come op- 
primentemente « tradizionale » e 


« storicistico ». Sempre invalicabile 
appare la dicotomia tra le due co- 
ste americane, l’occidentale e l’orien- 
tale, tra la libera architettura di 
Wright e del suo gruppo e la Re- 
naissance o il Georgian Revivalism 
di McKim, Mead e White e dei loro 
contemporanei di New York, o tra 
gli slabs funzionali dei primi gratta- 
cieli di Chicago, del 1890-1910 e le 
torri gotiche o rinascimentali di New 
York negli anni dieci e venti. Non 
peccava di esagerazione Fishe Kim- 
ball quando nel 1928 scriveva di 
Wright e Sullivan in un capitolo in- 
titolato « La causa persa ». 

Molte tendenze che sorgono oggi in 
America suggeriscono che non sem- 
pre è così. Da un lato, quello del- 
la modulazione stilistica corrente, c’è 
l'aspetto della architettura america- 
na corrente, che i critici europei con- 


dannano, forse esageratamente, co- | 


me Neo-Beaux-Arts (per non parla- 
re delle radici Beaux-Arts del più 
stimato architetto americano di og- 
gi, Louis Kahn)(4). Dall’altro lato, 
da parte cioè dei giovani, sia archi- 
tetti che critici (indotti dall’attuale 
percentuale di importanti monumen- 
ti distrutti, come la Pennsylvania 
Station, e dal mero passare del tem- 
po — quel che ha costruito il pa- 
dre è orrido, quello che ha costrui- 
to il nonno è bizzarro —) c’è l’in- 
teresse per l’opera ancor meno giu- 
stificabile degli architetti dell’Est in 
quegli ultimi anni di sicurezza prima 
del 1914. Assai significative sono 
forse ricerche del genere di quelle 
compiute da George Collins, che alla 
Columbia University ha a sua dispo- 
sizione gli interi schedari della Gua- 
stavino Company, sui notevoli risul- 
tati strutturali ottenuti dagli archi- 
tetti della East Coast che realizza- 
rono quel che molto dopo Le Cor- 
busier doveva render famoso come 
le vodtes catalanes. Esempio chia- 
rissimo è la Grand Central Station 
di New York, dove sono profuse 
volte di tegole, eccetto che nell’atrio 
principale. Ma la Grand Central, or- 
mai nel complesso realizzata, è uno 
straordinario esempio di organizza- 
zione tridimensionale, con parecchi 
livelli di comunicazione per pedoni, 
accesso coperto per automobili e so- 
prattutto due o tre livelli di rotaie 
di ferrovia e sotterranea. Inoltre il 
grande atrio, benché sia oggi defor- 
mato dalla pubblicità, viene ricono- 
sciuto un nobile spazio che non ha 
forse eguali per dimensioni e digni- 
tà di design. 

Non è facile condannare come cie- 
chi conservatori gli architetti Reed 
& Stem che furono i maggiori re- 


sponsabili dell’organizzazione della 
stazione durante gli anni 1903-1913, 
o anche Warren & Wetmore, la cui 
educazione tipo Beaux Arts si rive- 
lò assai più utile per determinare le 
proporzioni e i dettagli di questa 
stazione all’interno e all’esterno di 
quanto non lo sia stato « papa » La- 
loux, architetto farancese, per la 
Gare d’Orsey a Parigi. 

Senza dubbio Wright, che non è 
mai stato generoso con i suoi rivali, 
sarebbe stato ben contento di vede- 
re la distruzione della Pennsylvania 
Station con quel suo atrio preso di- 
rettamente a prestito dalle terme di 
Roma. Gli architetti più giovani ca- 
peggiarono la protesta contro la di- 
struzione di questa stazione. La 
Grand Central non ha ancora avuto 
bisogno di essere « salvata », ben- 
ché su di lei al nord incomba ormai 
il nuovo Pan Am Building. 

Simili mutamenti di gusto, simili 
rovesciamenti di giudizio mostrano 
chiaramente che Wright e forse an- 
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L'EDIFICIO DELL’AMMINISTRAZIONE 
JOHNSON 


L'architettura organica progettò questo 
grande edificio in modo che ispirasse il 
lavoro, così come le cattedrali possono con- 
fortare la fede. Esso intendeva essere una 
interpretazione socio-architettonica del più 
progredito commercio moderno. 

L'edificio venne disposto su un sistema 
orizzontale e unitario, sette metri dal cen- 
tro nei due sensi, e si levò verso l’alto me- 
diante un altro sistema unitario verticale 
di nove centimetri: si impiegò uno speciale 
mattone largo. Il vetro non venne utiliz- 
zato a mo’ di mattone, în questa struttura. 
I mattoni erano mattoni. L’edificio stesso 
divenne, mediante lunghi tubi di vetro, 
cristallo là dove il cristallo, sia trasparente, 
sia traslucido, fu ritenuto più appropriato. 
Allo scopo di rendere monolitica la struttura 
il materiale del rivestimento esterno venne 
fatto apparire anche all’interno, ovunque 
ciò fu giudicato opportuno. 

La caratteristica principale della costru- 
zione fu la semplice ripetizione di esili, 
cave, monolitiche colonne dendriformi, o 
steli; questi steli poggiavano in punta di 
piedi, si può dire, su piccoli supporti di 
rame incastrati nel pavimento. 


SCRITTI DI 


che altri vecchi maestri più giovani 
di lui, come Gropius che pose mano 
al design del Pan Am, appartengo- 
no ormai alla storia. Le battaglie di 
Wright, grazie alla totalità sociolo- 
gica delle sue ambizioni e grazie ai 
suoi gusti anti-cittadini, non sono 
mai state vinte per intero. Ma la 
battaglia che Wright e il suo grup- 
po persero nella seconda decade di 
questo secolo, non rappresentò la 
perdita di una guerra. Le battaglie 
che la generazione seguente, matura- 
ta in Europa nei difficili anni tra le 
due guerre, e cioè negli anni venti e 
trenta, vinse negli anni quaranta e 
cinquanta erano troppo facili o forse 
tali ci appaiono ora retrospettivamen- 
te. Nonostante l’attuale ampliamento 
del quadro dei primi anni del ven- 
tesimo secolo in America, Wright 
si erge tutt'ora come il solo archi- 
tetto americano moderno se si tiene 
conto dei risultati raggiunti all’este- 
ro dalla sua generazione e anche da 
molti della generazione seguente, fat- 


La grande struttura è leggera e plastica 
in ogni sua parte; là dove avrebbe dovuto 
trovarsi il cornicione v'è invece una lunga 
apertura chiusa da vetri. Le armature uti- 
lizzate furono per la massima parte ton- 
delli d’acciaio saldati. 

L'intera struttura, rinforzata in acciaio, 
è antisismica, anticombustibile, acustica- 
mente sorda e praticamente indistrutti- 
bile. Inoltre, è “quasi” inattaccabile dagli 
sciocchi, ma non del tutto. La semplicità 
non è mai inattaccabile dagli sciocchi, né è 
mai fatta per loro. 

Il peso, in questo edificio, grazie a una 
utilizzazione naturale dell’acciaio in ten- 
stone, sembra sollevarsi e galleggiare nella 
luce e nell’aria; i “miracolosi”, leggeri steli 
dendriformi, levandosi verso il cielo, as- 
sumono un carattere integrale quali pla- 
stici elementi di una costruzione intera- 
mente plastica, valorizzando lo spazio, 
anziché essere semplici strutture di sostegno. 
Il grosso del personale venne sistemato in 
una sola vasta sala di circa settanta per 
settanta metri. Questo grande ambiente 
ad aria condizionata, oltre a ricevere luce 
dall’alto e ad avere la vetrata all'altezza 
del cornicione, è illuminato anche da aper- 
ture nelle mura di mattoni. E l’impianto 
di riscaldamento del piano principale del- 


bj 
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ta eccezione per Le Corbusier. Cen- — 
to anni dopo la sua morte, Wright. 
ci sembrerà forse appartenere de- 
finitivamente al passato, a un ran- 
go raggiunto solo dai maggiori. Egli 
non è più una figura contemporanea, 
non è più argomento di attuali con- 
troversie, quale fu sino al giorno 
della sua morte per quanto riguar- 
da il Guggenheim Museum, ma un 
architetto che appartiene alla storia. 


(1) Nel 1967 ricorre anche il centenario del pit- 
tore Kandinsky, le cui prime opere astratte pre- 
cedettero gli affreschi del 1913 di Wright nei 
Midway Garden solo di un paio d’anni. 


(2) L’ultimo libro, di particolare interesse auto- 
biografico, é stato pubblicato dalla vedova di 
Wright, Olgivanna Lloyd Wright, con il titolo 
Frank Loyd Wright His Life, His Work, His Words. 


(3) Non esiste ancora nessuno studio completo 
dell’opera di Purcell e Elmslie, ma il catalogo 
di una mostra e molti scritti di Gebhard perlo- 
meno riassumono la storia. * 


(4) Kahn fu allievo dell’architetto francese Paul 
Cret a Philadelphia, 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


l’edificio è completamente sistemato sotto 
il solaio. La struttura è ermeticamente 
chiusa e l’aria condizionata con il calore a 
gravità. 

Poichè l’edificio era destinato a sorgere 
in un ambiente insignificante e ad essere 
delimitato da tre comuni strade di villag- 
gio, decidemmo di collocare l'ingresso prin- 
cipale all’interno del recinto; in tal modo 
si attribuiva all’automobile l’importanza 
di un mezzo moderno e indispensabile e le 
st offriva una ospitalità nuova. Ampie 
possibilità di parcheggio sono consentite 
sotto la vasta volta della tettoia. 

L'edificio principale, in cui galleggiano gli 
steli dendriformi, è arretrato su tre lati 
rispetto alla strada; una fascia colorata 
di piante divide le mura di mattoni dai 
marciapiedi, ravvivando lo squallido am- 
biente. In alto, le terrazze del parcheggio, 
pavimentate in piastrelle, erano destinate 
a diventare luogo di ricreazione per i 
dipendenti. 

L’emiciclo, un cinematografo con duecen- 
tocinquanta posti a sedere, per conferenze 
e spettacoli, con un completo impianto so- 
noro, è situato all’altezza del mezzanino 


e al centro dell’edificio. Un passaggio chiuso i 


e sopraelevato, dal soffitto a vetri, collega 
gli uffici dei funzionari nella torre con un 


cortile rivestito di legno situato sopra 
l’autorimessa. L’ufficio privato del presi- 
dente della società, Herbert Fohnson, l’uf- 
ficio della sua stenografa, e un laboratorio 
chimico privato, si trovano alla sommità 
della torre; 1 dirigenti, primo fra i quali 
Jack Ramsey, sono alloggiati allo stesso 
livello (quello del tetto) in ciascuna delle 
ali che dalla torre si diramano. 

Sotto questa torre riservata ai dirigenti 
(i quali, grazie al soffitto a vetri possono 
vedere l'interno della grande sala al pian- 
terreno) si trovano le svariate centinaia di 
impiegati, seduti a scrivanie e su sedie 
appositamente progettate. I vari capi-re- 
parto lavorano subito al di sopra di essi 
in una bassa galleria, il mezzanino della 
grande sala, che consente la visuale diretta 
e rapidi contatti con i dipendenti nel sa- 
lone per mezzo di scalette di ferro a chioc- 
ciola situate nei punti opportuni. 

Le poche partizioni all’interno della grande 
sala sono basse pareti di vetro. Così, il 
senso plastico del complesso, stimolantis- 
simo, viene trasmesso fino al minimo par- 
ticolare. 

I principali impianti igienici sono situati 
direttamente sotto la sala degli impiegati 
e vengono raggiunti mediante piccole scale 
a chiocciola in ferro, collocate ad appro- 
priati intervalli. 

Esaminare nei particolari, o anche soltanto 
elencare le innovazioni realizzate in que- 
to edificio, richiederebbe più tempo e pa- 
zienza da parte vostra, e mia, di quanto 
non siamo disposti a concedere. Pertanto 
mi limiterò a dire che esso è, tecnicamente, 
e per tutto ciò che concerne l’arte scienti- 
fica dell’architettura, uno dei più notevoli 
e riusciti edifici del mondo. Piace a me. 
Piace ai suoî proprietari. E questo basta. 
Una volta tanto, una costruzione puro 
sangue, figlia del Larkin Building, del 
1906, era nata, nel 1938, nella provincia 
americana. Suo genitore era stato il più 
mascolino Larkin Building di Buffalo, 
grande e moderno edificio. 

Legittima discendenza, constatabile. Ma 
del suo armonioso complesso potete vedere 
soltanto ciò che vi consente di scorgere la 
vostra visione interiore. 

Quello che vi permette di percepire la vo- 
stra prescienza in fatto di ritmo innato 
nella costruzione. Occorre una individualità 
formata per “vedere” realmente nella sua 
integrità l’edificio dell’amministrazione 
Yohnson. Per vederlo, cioè, tutto. Ma la 
grande maggioranza delle persone vede 
quanto basta per esserne felice o invidiosa. 
O per impazzire dalla rabbia. L'edificio 


non consente altre vie d’uscita. 


da «Io e l’architettura», Mondadori, Milano, 1955 


LA PROVA DI CARICO PER LA COLONNA 
DENDRIFORME DELL’EDIFICIO JOHNSON 


Narrando la storia dell’edificio dell’ammi- 
nistrazione della Società Fohnson, ho ac- 
cennato a una riunione in cui Hib e io ci 
presentammo a chiedere il permesso di 
costruire, condizionato  all’esecuzione di 
determinate prove... Vale la pena di ri- 
ferire qui una di tali prove, non perché 
sia più importante di decine di altre, ma 
perché è recente. 

Il regolamento consentiva l’altezza mas- 


sima di un metro e ottanta per colonne di 
cemento del diametro di ventidue centi- 
metri, in qualsiasi modo fossero costruite. 
Il cemento è cemento, n’est-ce pas? 
Per arrivare all’altezza di sette metri e 
venti prevista per i fusti dendriformi che 
dovevano poi dilatarsi a giglio contro il 
soffitto, sarebbe stato necessario arrivare 
al diametro insensato di novanta centi- 
metri alla base, perché il massimo carico 
previsto dal regolamento per unità di ce- 
mento era di millecentotrenta chili. A quel 
modo vi sarebbe stato ancora spazio uti- 
lizzabile nell’edificio, ma scarsa visibilità. 
Questa la ragione della scena, già descritta 
in precedenza, di fronte alla commissione. 
I miei fusti dendriformi dovevano essere 
rinforzati con una rete d’acciaio trafilato 
a freddo, un tegumento d’acciaio affon- 
dato nello strato esterno di cemento della 
colonna, in modo che la membrana cir- 
colare di acciaio facesse così corpo con il 
cemento. La resistenza conseguita era in 
tal modo superiore a Qualsiasi risultato 
ottenibile con il consueto metodo dei ton- 
delli, sul quale si basava il regolamento. 
Inoltre, agitando il cemento all’atto di 
versarlo nella forma, sarebbe stato faci- 
lissimo elevare il limite regolamentare da 
un carico di millecentotrenta chili ad uno 
di almeno cinque tonnellate e mezzo. 
Decidemmo di effettuare una prova e non 
facemmo obbiezioni a che si svolgesse in 
presenza del pubblico. Avendo già preparato 
le costose forme in acciaio, tanto eravamo 
certi del successo, erigemmo il duplicato 
esatto di una colonna dendriforme sul 
luogo prescelto, la sostenemmo mediante 
leggeri appoggi diagonali di legno e, con 
l’aiuto di una scavatrice, cominciammo a 
caricare ghiaietto e sacchi di cemento sul- 
l'ampia piattaforma poggiata sulla som- 
mità del fusto. Prima ancora che il carico 
avesse cominciato ad accumularsi, non solo 
la commissione, ma i giornalisti della 
città e della zona si trovavano sul posto. 
To seguivo la prova assieme a vari appren- 
disti, con uno scialle di lana sulle spalle 
(faceva freddo). Ma di lì a poco comin- 
ciai a girare intorno alla colonna insieme 
a Hib, per vedere se si scorgessero i segni 
premonitori dell’insuccesso. La scavatrice 
continuò a caricare e a scaricare, a cari- 
care e a scaricare, finché il sole non tra- 
montò. E noi stavamo ancora aspettando 
il cedimento. Da molio tempo ormai, 1 
limiti prescritti dalla commissione erano 
stati raggiunti e superati. Ma il mucchio 
lassù, in cima alla colonna, continuava ad 
aumentare. 

Lo spettacolo era incredibile. La polizia 
aveva arginato i curiosi e impedito loro, 
tendendo corde, di avvicinarsi all’eroico, 
esile stelo, ritto con grazia come in punta 
di piedi, svettante con agile forza, fino 
a quando sessanta tonnellate, in luogo delie 
dodici prescritte, non vennero a trovarsi 
sulla sommità di un fusto di ventidue 
centimetri di diametro al livello del suolo; 
e il cemento aveva fatto presa da otto 
giorni soltanto. Si potevano ora scorgere 
lievi screpolature nella parte superiore 
del fusto, là dove esso si ampliava alla 
sommità. Non era più possibile aumentare 
il carico senza che scivolasse, e pertanto 
impartii l’ordine di abbattere lo stelo, 
desiderando constatare dove avrebbe avuto 
luogo la rottura, per quanto fosse ormai 
evidente. Una spinta laterale al fusto 
fece precipitare al suolo l’enorme sovrac- 
carico, con una violenza che fece tremare 
la pavimentazione delle strade vicine. Il 
fusto, tuttora intatto, giaceva a terra. Sol- 


tanto la sommità del giglio aveva ceduto. 
I membri della commissione scomparvero 
senza dir nulla. 

Il loro silenzio fu un assenso. 

I lavori, che avevano corso il pericolo di 
fermarsi, ma solo per colpa delle autorità, 
procedettero. La cifra di dodici tonnellate 
aveva soddisfatto il regolamento. Sì, in- 
terpretammo il silenzio come un assenso, 
e continuammo. 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


SEMPLICITÀ 


Nel corso di questi primi sforzi costruttivi, 
mi resi ben presto conto che la semplicità 
organica dipendeva dalla comprensione con 
la quale si riusciva ad attuare la coordina- 
zione da me descritta. L’ingenuita non era 
per necessità di cose semplicità. Questo era 
evidente. I rozzi mobili nello stile cosid- 
detto Roycroft-Stickley-Mission, venuti di 
moda in seguito, erano sfacciatamente in- 
genui, ingenui quanto la porta di un gra- 
naio, ma non furono mai semplici nel vero 
senso della parola. E neppure, me ne resi 
conto, erano di per se stessi necessariamente 
semplici gli oggetti fabbricati a macchina. 
« Pensare» soleva dire il Maestro « si- 
gnifica occuparsi di cose semplici». E ciò 
significa tenere ben presente il tutto. 

È questo, ritengo, l’unico segreto della sem- 
plicità: dobbiamo cioè essere convinti che 
nessuna cosa è di per se stessa semplice. 
Io credo che ogni cosa debba conseguire la 
semplicità, nel senso che gli artisti dovreb- 
bero attribuire al termine, soltanto come 
una parte perfettamente realizzata di un 
tutto organico. Solo in quanto un parti- 
colare, o una parte qualsiasi diviene ele- 
mento armonioso dell’armonico tutto, può 
pervenire allo stato di semplicità. Qual- 
siasi fiore selvatico è realmente semplice, ma 
se si riproduce lo stesso fiore selvatico col- 
tivandolo, esso cessa di essere tale. Lo 
schema dell’originale non appare più chia- 
ramente. Chiarezza di struttura e perfetto 
significato sono entrambi fattori essenzia- 
lissimi alla innata semplicità dei gigli di 
campo. “Essi non faticano né filano”. Gesù 
ha scritto il supremo saggio sulla sempli- 
cità con queste parole: ‘Guardate come 
crescono 1 gigli del campo”. 

Cinque linee dove ne bastano tre sono sem- 
pre stupidità. Nove chili dove ne bastano 
tre, sono obesità. Ma eliminare i termini 
espressivi, parlando o scrivendo, le parole 
che intensificano o rendono vivo il signifi- 
cato, non è semplicità. Né è semplicità una 
analoga eliminazione nell’architettura. Può 
essere invece, e di solito è, stupidità. 

In architettura, gli espressivi mutamenti di 
superficie, il risalto attribuito alla linea e 
particolarmente alla tessitura del mate- 
riale, all’idea base, possono rendere i fatti 
più eloquenti, le forme più significative. 
L'eliminazione, pertanto, può essere priva 
di significato quanto l’elaborazione, forse 
lo è anche più di frequente. Sapere ciò che 
sî deve escludere e ciò che va accolto; 
esattamente dove, e in che modo, ah, que- 
sto, sì vuol dire essere educati alla cono- 
scenza del “semplice”, ai fini dell’estrema 
libertà di espressione. 


da «To e l'architettura», toss 
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PLASTICITA 


x 


La plasticità è visibile nell’espressivo ri- 
vestimento di carne dello scheletro, in 
contrasto con l’articolazione dello sche- 
letro stesso. Se davvero la forma si ‘‘ade- 
guava alla funzione” — come dichiarava 


il Maestro — ecco il diretto mezzo di 
espressione dell'idea — più spirituale — 
che forma e funzione coincidono: il solo 


autentico mezzo che riuscissi a intravve- 
dere allora, e anche adesso, per eliminare 
la separazione e la complicazione dei tagli 
e degli incastri della falegnameria in fa- 
vore dell’espressivo fluire di superfici con- 
tinue. Ecco che, a tutta prima per istinto 
entrò nelle costruzioni un principio che ha 
da allora continuato a svilupparsi. Nel 
mio lavoro, il concetto di plasticità è ora 
visibile come l'elemento della continuità. 
In architettura, la plasticità non è che 
la moderna manifestazione di un antico 
concetto. Ma il concetto trasferito nella 
struttura e nei rapporti umani, ricreerà, 
ciò che è oggi gravemente “‘disunito” e di- 
sperato, l’intera impalcatura della  so- 
cietà umana. Il magico aggettivo ‘‘pla- 
stico” era un termine di cui lo stesso Louis 
Sullivan amava servirsi in rapporto al 
suo concetto dell’ornamentazione. Ma per- 
chè non applicarlo in senso più vasto alla 
struttura dell’edificio stesso ? 

Perché applicare un principio a una parte, 
se esso non vive nel tutto? 

Se davvero la forma si adeguava alla 
funzione — lo faceva in senso materiale 
per mezzo di questo ideale della plasticità, 
il concetto spirituale della forma e della 
funzione come un tutto — perchè non 
rinunciare completamente ai suggerimenti 
della colonna, o verticale, e della trave, 
o orizzontale? Fare a meno delle travi 
e delle colonne che si ammonticchiano come 
un lavoro di “falegnameria”. E delle 
modanature. E di ‘‘caratteristiche’ quali 
gli infissi. Niente di tutto questo. Nessuna 
‘applicazione di alcun genere, come pila- 
stri, architravi, modanature. Evitare di 
porre nell’edificio qualsiasi infisso, in quan- 
to ‘‘infisso’. Eliminare le separazioni. 
L’architettura classica non era che fis- 
sazione-degli-infissi. Sì, esclusivamente que- 
sto. Ora, perchè non lasciare che le pareti, 
1 soffitti, i pavimenti siano “visti” come 
parti componenti l’uno dell’altro, e fare 
in modo che le loro superfici fluiscano l’una 
nell’altra ? Ottenere la continuità nel tutto, 
eliminando tutte le sovrapposizioni, come 
Louis Sullivan aveva eliminato lo sfondo 
nella sua ornamentazione a favore di 
un senso integrale del tutto. A questo punto 
«il passaggio dell’idea dal piano materiale 
a quello spirituale cominciò a suscitare 
conseguenze: il concetto che un intero 
edificio può ‘crescere’ da determinate 
condizioni come una pianta cresce dal suolo, 
eppure essere libero di essere se stesso, di 
“vivere la propria vita secondo la na- 
tura dell’uomo”. Nobile quanto un albero 
in seno alla natura, ma figlio dello spi- 
rito umano. 

Ecco l’ideale ch'io propongo per l’archi- 
tettura dell’era della macchina, per l’edi- 
ficio americano ideale: lasciamo che si 
sviluppi nell’immagine dell’albero. 

Ma con questo non intendo proporre l’imi- 
tazione dell’albero. 

Per illustrare ulteriormente questo magico 
semplificatore che chiamiamo plasticità: 
figuratevelo come una flessibilità simile a 
quella della vostra stessa mano. Che cos'è 
a rendere espressiva la mano ? Fluenti linee 
continue e superfici continue che esprimono 


di continuo T’articolabile e articolata 
struttura della mano come un tutto. La 
linea è da noi concepita come la linea della 
mano, î vari piani come le superfici della 
mano. Sezionate la mano fino a porre a 
nudo le strutture separate delle giunture 
ossee (il pilastro e la trave) e la plasticità 
come espressività della mano scomparirà. 
Torneremo allora indietro fino alle giun- 
ture, alle fratture, alle discontinuità del- 
l’architettura antica, o ‘‘classica”’; alla 
sovrapposizione di entità separate. Ma la 
plasticità è l’opposto di tale antica agglo- 
merazione, è il mezzo ideale che consente i 
semplificati, liberi, nuovi effetti delle linea 
retta e del piano orizzontale. 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


LA NATURA DEI MATERIALI 


Da questo primo ideale della plasticità de- 
rivò un altro concetto. Mi resi conto che 
la plasticità, per essere applicabile nella 
pratica — e se, invero, in quanto prin- 
cipio, poteva essere realizzata — avrebbe 
dovuto rivestire un nuovo significato anche 
come scienza dei materiali. I più impor- 
tanti materiali da costruzione, l’acciato, il 
vetro, il cemento armato, erano nuovi. Se 
fossero esistiti in passato, non avremmo 
mai avuto nulla di simile all’ “architet- 
tura classica” 

E potrà interessarvi sapere (come ne ri- 
mast meravigliato io stesso) che non esi- 
steva assolutamente nulla nella letteratura 
del mondo civile sulla natura dei materiali 
în questo senso. Pertanto, cominciai a stu- 
diare la natura dei materiali, imparando a 
vederli. Imparai a vedere î mattoni come 
mattoni, a vedere il legno come legno, a 
vedere il cemento armato, o il vetro, o il 
metallo. A vederli ciascuno di per sé e 
tutti con la loro individualità. Strano a 
dirsi, ciò esigeva un maggiore concentrarsi 
dell’immaginazione. Ciascun materiale ri- 
chiedeva di essere trattato in modo di- 
verso e consentiva possibilità di applica- 
zione specifiche. Progetti adatti a un ma- 
teriale non si addicevano affatto a un ma- 
teriale diverso. Per lo meno, non alla luce 
del mio ideale di semplicità come “plasti- 
cità organica”. Naturalmente, come adesso 
ero in grado di rendermi conto, non po- 
teva esistere un’architettura organica igno- 
rando o fraintendendo la natura dei ma- 
teriali. Come sarebbe potuto essere altri- 
menti? Perfetta correlazione principio 
essenziale di ogni sviluppo. Integrazione, o 
anche la parola stessa “‘organico”’ significa 
che nulla ha valore se non in naturale 


rapporto col tutto per il conseguimento di 


uno scopo vivo. Il mio vecchio Maestro 
aveva progettato per tutti gli antichi ma- 
teriali indiscriminatamente; mattone, pie- 
tra, legno, ferro fucinato o ghisa, o gesso.. 

tutti erano pane per la sua ricca e sensibile 
immaginazione. 

Per lui tutti i materiali non erano che 
un unico materiale in cui tessere il con- 
tenuto dei suoi sogni. Rammento ancora 
di essermi vergognato della gioia che a 
tutta prima provai nel vedere în tal modo, 
grazie a lui anche in questo caso, con 
tanta chiarezza ciò che si celava dietro 


n 

la pratica dell'amato Maestro. Ma agire — 
sulla base di questo nuovo corso di ideali. 
fece si che il lavoro si accostasse brusca- 
mente allo strumento di cui potevo di- 
sporre per realizzare in forma pratica le 
idee: la Macchina. Quali erano gli stru- 
menti in uso dovunque? Le macchine au- 
tomatiche nella grande maggioranza dei 
casi. Levigatrici per pietra o piallatrici, 
modanatrici, torni e seghe meccaniche di 
vario tipo, tutte in fabbriche organizzate 
commercialmente. Tranciatrici di lamiere, 
punzonatrici, presse gigantesche, cesote, 
macchine per la formatura e lo stampag- 
gio nell’industria delle lamiere. Fonderie 
e laminatoi foggiavano la ghisa e l’ac- 
ciaio in ogni forma immaginabile. La mac- 
china in quanto tale non aveva interes- 
sato Louis Sullivan. Forse egli ne aveva 
dato per scontata l’esistenza. Ma quale 
risorsa, quel laminare, o stirare, o estru- 
dere il metallo! E altri elementi di con- 
fusione si insinuano nell’antico ordine: gli 
operai dell’industria del cemento, i mo- 
dellisti, i fonditori, i vetrai, tutti organiz- 
zati in unioni sindacali. 
E le unioni stesse erano tutte unità di una 
più vasta unione commercializzata in mi- 
nore o maggiore misura, in cui l’abilità 
artigiana non trovava più posto. se non 
come una superstite dal destino ormai 
segnato. La standardizzazione era già 
divenuta inflessibile necessità. La stan- 
dardizzazione poteva essere la nemica o 
l’alleata dell’architetto. Stava a lui sce- 
gliere. Io sentivo che tale scelta poteva 
farne un maestro e un uomo utile, o al- 
trimenti un individuo superfluo e, infine, 
un parassita. Benché allora non ce ne 
rendessimo affatto conto, né l’architetto se 
ne renda completamente conto tuttora, la 
standardizzazione meccanica aveva già 
sottratto ogni vitalità all’artigianato, in 
tutte le sue espressioni. Se intendevo rea- 
lizzare edifici nuovi, dovevo avvalermi 
di tecniche nuove. Avrei dovuto non sol- 
tanto progettare edifici appropriati ai 
materiali, ma progettarli in modo che le 
macchine dalle quali era inevitabile che 
fossero costruiti potessero costruirli in 
modo superlativo. Ormai, come ‘vedete, 
mi ero assoggettato alla disciplina di un 
grande ideale. Non esiste disciplina severa 
quanto la perfetta integrazione della vera 
correlazione in qualsiasi sforzo umano. 
Ma non v'è disciplina che premi più ge- 
nerosamente tl lavoro, nè che dia maggiore 
sicurezza di risultato. (Perché dovreb- 
bero essere esclusi i rapporti umani ?) La 
linea retta, il piano orizzontale erano li- 
mitazioni fino a quando la Macchina non 
ne avesse dimostrato l’utilità. Ma l’acciaio 
in tensione era una evidente liberazione. 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


L’ORNAMENTAZIONE COME MODELLO 
DI STRUTTURA 


Fino a questo momento mi sono servito del 
termine “disegno” anzichè del termine . 
ornamentazione per evitare confusioni 0. 
per sottrarmi agli attuali pregiudizi. Ma 


x 


ora ornamentazione è la parola giusta. . 


Ornamentazione che significa non solo 
superficie valorizzata dall’immaginazione 
umana” ma “immaginazione che imprime 
un disegno naturale alla struttura”. Forse 
questa frase basta a dir tutto senza ulte- 
riori spiegazioni. L’ornamentazione inte- 
tegrale è nuova nell’architettura mondiale, 
per lo meno in quanto non solo è l’imma- 
ginazione che valorizza una superficie, ma, 
come ho detto, “immaginazione che im- 
prime un disegno naturale alla struttura”. 
Con ciò conseguiamo davvero una nuova 
significatività! Molto tempo fa tale si- 
gnificativita sfuggiva all’architetto sco- 
lastico. 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


COSA È STILE 


Noi non scegliamo lo stile. No. Lo stile è 
ciò che verrà adesso, e sarà ciò che noi 
siamo in tutto questo processo. Un mo- 
mento emozionante nell’esperienza di qual- 
stasi architetto. L’architetto sta per scor- 
gere l’aspetto di qualcosa che ha invocato 
con intensa concentrazione. Da tale senso 
interiore dell’ordine, da tale amore della 
bellezza della vita, qualcosa sta per essere 
generato... 

Così, nello stesso senso non comune, l’or- 
namentazione integrale è il senso svilup- 
pato dell’edificio come un tutto, o il ma- 
nifesto disegno astratto della stessa strut- 
tura. Per chiarire il concetto: l’ornamen- 
tazione integrale è semplicemente ‘‘dise- 
gno strutturale reso visibilmente artico- 
lato” e visto nell’edificio come lo si vede 
nella struttura degli alberi o dei gigli di 
campo. È l’espressione del ritmo interiore 
della forma. Stiamo forse parlando di 


‘ Stile? Quasi. In ogni caso, stiamo par- 


lando delle qualità che distinguono e co- 
stituiscono l’essenza dell’architettura. 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


L'EDIFICIO ORGANICO 
COME «OPERA APERTA» 


Molti studi particolareggiati restano na- 
turalmente da eseguire, allo scopo di de- 
terminare che altro possa essere eliminato 
per tutelare il progetto. Tali studi sem- 
brano non aver mai fine, e in questo senso, 
nessun edificio organico può mai essere 
“completato”. L’ideale dell’architettura or- 
ganica non è mai raggiunto completamente. 
Né è necessario che lo sia. Quale ideale 
degno d’essere perseguito viene raggiunto ? 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


LA LEGGE ORGANICA DEL MUTAMENTO 


Questa fluida natura della vita impedi- 
sce davvero, mi chiedo, di conservare 
completamente qualsiasi cosa? Nulla dun- 
que può essere arrestato e istradato nel- 
l’umana esperienza, per quanto concerne 
la qualità essenziale, la vita che è in 
essa, se non dalla più grande delle arti? 
Non è consentito allo scrittore, come non è 
consentito al chirurgo che studia l’ana- 
tomia del cadavere sul tavolo di disse- 
zione, toccare con mano, anche soltanto 
per un attimo, quella che fu la vita in 
quel cadavere ? 

A me sembra che sia così. 

Le sofferenze della crescita stessa, come 
crescita, le agonie del sentimentalismo che 
invano tenta di trattenere la vita per 
mezzo dell’ “istituzione” e dell’ “ordine 
costituito”, che tenta di protrarre l’ora 
fuggevole finchè il semplice inevitabile non 
diviene un’altra tragedia dello spirito: 
tutte queste sofferenze non sono forse il 
castigo che meritiamo per aver violato la 
prima, semplice legge della Libertà? Cos'è 
mai questa legge, se non la legge del mu- 
tamento organico naturale in tutto ciò 
che muta? Ogni cosa non esiste forse per 
mutare ? 

Per quanto io ricordi, il meglio della vita 
è il divenire. 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


METODO SCIENTIFICO NELLE 
COSTRUZIONI BIOLOGICHE E UMANE 


E tutta questa inieressante vegetazione del 
deserto dà, nelle caratteristiche strutturali 
prova di una scientifica economia costrut- 
tiva. I fusti soprattutto possono essere 
di ammaestramento agli architetti o agli 
ingegneri abbastanza modesti o  intelli- 
genti per accettare la lezione. In queste 
costruzioni del deserto l’ingegnere o V’ar- 
chitetto possono scorgere non solo i so- 
stegni di rinforzo scientificamente m- 
piegati come nelle fibre del sahuaro, ma 
anche la perfetta intelaiatura o le costru- 
zioni tubolari nello stile del Cholla e nella 
struttura cellulare di quell'altra pianta 
detta “barile d’acqua”, la bignana. Per- 
sino le fibre del cactus spinoso meritano 
di essere studiate in virtù della loro scien- 
tifica conformazione. In quasi tutti è cactus, 
la natura impiega la struttura cellula con- 
tro cellula, e anche quella continua tubo- 
lare, e spesso la costruzione plastica. Per 
mezzo della plastica, la Natura rende 
ovunque salda ed efficacissima la continuità, 
senza dover ridurre i suoi schemi at pi- 
lastri e alle travi. La natura ha questo 
grande vantaggio, in tale avventura ar- 
chitettonica, sui nostri migliori ingegneri. 
Spesso gli ingegneri sono sciocchi quanto gli 
architetti. La plasticità è il nuovo pro- 
blema che deve ora essere risolto nelle 
costruzioni edili. E io ho constatato che 
gli esperti possono sbagliare a lungo. 


da «Io e l’architettura», 1955 


ERESIA 


Una prova è di solito considerata un’eresia. 
Invece, fin dai miei più lontani inizi in 
architettura, sempre ho effettuato prove 
su prove. Una prova o l’altra era sempre 
in vista, 0 ci aspettava dietro l’angolo, 
o faceva svaporare i risultati ottenuti e 
ne rendeva necessaria un’altra. La prova 
suprema, ritengo, fu la vittoria dell’Im- 
perial Hotel sul terremoto. Ma quella 
prova fu preceduta da prove di carico e 
sovraccarico sulle fondamenta, sui solai, 
sugli sbalzi; da prove per accertare il 
valore della continuità nelle grosse travi 
di cemento; da prove di carico su rampe 
di scale che si protettavano dai solat come 
braccia tese. Per non parlare dei collaudi 
degli impianti idraulici ed elettrici. Prova 
su prova, arrivammo a quella decisiva, 
che dimostrò la flessibile stabilità dell’Im- 
perial. 

Si può dire che quasi ogni struttura da me 
costruita, grande o piccola, abbia richie- 
sto qualche prova. O molte. Prove sul 
sistema di riscaldamento incassato nei pa- 
vimenti; prove su nuovi sistemi di mura- 
ture; prove su nuovi tipi di infissi. Ca- 
mini da essere collaudati; coperture di 
tetti con nuovi materiali da essere speri- 
mentate. Esperimenti che si succedevano 
agli esperimenti. Non di rado, una prova 
ne richiedeva altre. Un esperimento ren- 
deva necessario quello successivo, tanto che 
la mia attività costruttiva, estendentesi 
per un periodo di quarantacinque anni, so- 
miglia all’incessante prova cui la vita stessa 
mi sottopone. 

È vero che la Natura non pone mai in pra- 
tica un'idea della Forma, non crea un nuovo 
tipo 0 una nuova specie, senza contempo- 
raneamente porgli accanto il suo naturale 
nemico. La Natura deve mantenere il 
proprio equilibrio. In tutte le cose, conserva 
di continuo il proprio senso delle proporzioni. 
E pertanto, quando eseguiamo delle prove, 
tentiamo in realtà di scoprire lo status quo 
(poiché è proprio così) della natura, o 
possiamo anche dire le leggi di proporzione 
inerenti ai suoi progetti. L'equilibrio della 
Natura è una quantità ignota. È probabil- 
mente Dio stesso e noi non possiamo rag- 
giungere Dio con una scala a pioli (che è 
quello a cui si riduce un manuale) probabil- 
mente molto corta e malferma. Ma leg- 
gerezza e forza in elevazione, volume e 
peso al livello del suolo, e determinate 
forme ovviamente limitate, tutto ciò ha per 
noi un senso. Le varianti sono molte. Di 
qui la necessità di prove. 

L'architetto si avvicina più di quasi tutti 
gli artisti e gli scienziati a certi segreti della 
natura nella sua pratica, se è padrone della 
Forma organica. Anche se, per quanto 
concerne le analisi finali, ci troviamo tutti 
sullo stesso piano, eseguendo prove in base 
ai calcoli 0, meglio ancora che in base ai 
calcoli, secondo l’ispirazione. Il collaudo 
una ispirazione? Qualsiasi esperto in fatto 
di costruzioni edili dichiarerebbe che questa 
è un’assurdità. 

Ma tale ‘‘assurdità’ ha caratterizzato 
la mia vita. 

L'architetto sta o dalla parte del vincente, 
quando afferra le leggi della natura, o 
dalla parte del perdente, la parte degli inu- 
tili dati, dell’idea fissa, delle norme del 
regolamento. 


da «Io e l'architettura», 1955 


LOUIS KAHN: PENSIERI 
SULL’ARCHITETTURA 


(da una conferenza 
tenuta al Politecnico di Milano 
nel gennaio 1967) 


Prima di tutto voglio dirvi che l’ar- 
chitettura non esiste. 


Esiste un’opera di architettura. E 
un’opera di architettura è un’offer- 
ta alla architettura nella speranza 
che quest’opera possa diventare par- 
te del tesoro dell’architettura. 


Non tutti gli edifici sono architet- 
tura. 


Di grandissimo aiuto al mio com- 
pito di architetto è la consapevo- 
lezza che ogni edificio appartiene 
a un'istituzione dell’uomo. 


E ho il massimo rispetto per le 
aspirazioni da cui sono scaturite le 
istituzioni e per la bellezza delle 
interpretazioni architettoniche. Ma 
noi abbiamo separato le due cose. 


Pensate anche solo a quella stupen- 
da espressione artistica che fu ispi- 
rata da Adriano. Adriano voleva un 
luogo nel quale ognuno potesse pren- 
der parte allo stesso modo ai riti 
religiosi. Il risultato fu il Pantheton. 


E che splendida interpretazione ce 

ne ha dato, un edificio circolate 
che non si prestasse a un rituale 
formalistico. E come è stata geniale 
la collocazione dell’unica apertura in 
direzione del cielo. 


Voglio raccontarvi una mia recente 
esperienza scolastica. 


Il tema dato era un monastero. 


Partimmo dalla supposizione che fi- 
no ad oggi non fosse mai esistito 
nessun monastero. 


To ero un eremita che aveva avuto 
l’idea di socializzare gli elementi, di 
portarli insieme in un unico luogo. 


Dovevamo dimenticare le parole 
monaco, refettorio, cappella, cella. 


Per due settimane non facemmo 
nulla. Poi una ragazza indiana dis- 
se: « Io credo che la cella sia l’ele- 
mento più importante di questa co- 
munità e che la cella dia diritto al- 
la cappella di esistere, che la cap- 
pella dia diritto al refettorio di esi- 
stere, il refettorio tragga il suo di- 
ritto di esistere dalla cella e così 
pure il luogo di ritiro e i labora- 
tori ». 


Anche un altro indiano non cattoli- 
co fu d’accordo con la ragazza. 


Sono d’accordo, disse, ma voglio ag- 
giungere un’altra importante consta- 
tazione e cioè che la cella deve es- 
sere uguale alla cappella, la cappel- 
la uguale al refettorio e il refettorio 
uguale al luogo di ritiro, ogni parte 
deve essere uguale all’altra, nessu- 
na parte deve essere prevalente ri- 
spetto alle altre. 


Devo ammettere che i progetti di 
questi due ragazzi indiani erano piut- 
tosto scadenti, ma l’ispirazione del- 
le loro parole è stata certo di grande 
guida a tutta la classe. 


Lo studente più brillante del corso, 
un ragazzo inglese, fece un magni- 
fico progetto nel quale introdusse 
nuovi elementi. Ad esempio l’esi- 
genza di un camino che dominasse 
la composizione. Collocd il refet- 
torio a mezzo miglio di distanza dal 
centro del monastero, nella scia del 
ritiro, dicendo che era un tale onore 
per il ritiro esser vicino al mona- 
stero, che gli si doveva dedicare una 
parte importante della costruzione. 


Sono sicuro che se agli studenti fos- 
se stata data prima una lista dei 
requisiti, alla classe non sarebbero 
venute idee del genere. 


Il nucleo originario del concetto di 
monastero non andò perduto, ma 
anzi, nel riconsiderarne lo spirito, si 
finì per capirlo meglio. 


È questa la ragione del mio inte- 
resse in questo nucleo, nella sua 
realizzazione formale, nel suo signi- 
ficato formale, nella realizzazione 
delle parti inseparabili di un'entità. 


Ed è ancora questa la ragione per 
cui giunsi a comprendere che nella 
Camera Legislativa della capitale del 
Pakistan dovevo introdurre una ma- 
schera nell’atrio. 


Ed è ancora per questa stessa ragio- 
ne che quando il dottor Salk venne 
nel mio studio e mi chiese un la- 
boratorio di biologia e mi accennò 
che gli sarebbe piaciuto invitarci Pi- 
casso, io ebbi all’improvviso l’idea 
di un luogo d’incontro dell’incom- 
mensurabile, mentre il laboratorio 
scientifico sarebbe stato il luogo de- 
stinato alla misura. 


Nel monastero che sto ora proget- 
tando, lo stesso monastero che ave- 
vo proposto come tema, ho sco- 
perto per conto mio altre cose, con- 
trarie a quelle scoperte in classe. 


Ss 


Per esempio ho introdotto un edi- 


ficio di ingresso che è il punto di 


transizione tra l’interno e l’esterno, 
intendo dire il centro del Concilio 
Ecumenico. 


Non è nell’elenco dei requisiti. Vie- 
ne dallo spirito, dalla natura stessa 
del tema. 


Ecco perché ritengo essenziale che 
l’architetto non segua mai l’elenco, 
il programma che gli viene dato, 
ma lo consideri solo un punto di 
partenza per quanto si riferisce al- 
la quantità, mai alla qualità. 


Per la ragione stessa che il program- 
ma non è architettura, è semplice- 
mente una indicazione, come potreb- 
be essere la ricetta per il farmacista. 


Perché nel programma c’è scritto 
atrio e l’architetto deve trasformarlo 
in un luogo per entrare. I corridoi 
devono diventare gallerie. I budget 
devono diventare economia, le aree 
spazi. 


Le aspirazioni dell’uomo sono il fon- 
damento del suo lavoro. 


La mente è l’anima, lo spirito, il 
cervello: il cervello è un fatto pura- 
mente fisico, ecco perché una mac- 
china non sarà mai capace di com- 
porre Bach. 


La mente è veramente il centro del- 
l’incommensurabile, il cervello è il 
centro di quello che si può misurare. 


L’anima è se stessa e tutto insieme. 
Ogni mente è diversa. Ognuno è 
una singolarità. 


Le aspirazioni vengono dal proce- 
dere nella vita, dal formarsi del- 
l’uomo, l’aspirazione a vivere ad 
esempio dà origine a tutte le isti- 
tuzioni destinate alla medicina, allo 
sport, a tutte le espressioni del no- 
stro desiderio di vivere per sempre. 


Il programma che si riceve e la tra- 
duzione architettonica che se ne dà, 
devono venire dallo spirito dell’uo- 
mo non dalle istruzioni materiali. 


L’aspirazione ad apprendere è la ra- 
dice, l’origine di tutte le istituzioni 
culturali. 


L’aspirazione all’interrogarsi è pro- 
babilmente il centro di ogni filosofia 
e religione. 


L’aspirazione ad esprimersi, che ri- 
tengo sia la più forte, è il centro 
di tutte le arti. 


E l’arte è il linguaggio di Dio. 


La struttura è generatrice di luce. 


a. 


n 


È Un edificio quadrato è costruito se- 


condo il quadrato e la luce deve 
dare evidenza a questo quadrato. 


Un edificio rettangolare deve essere 
costruito secondo il rettangolo. 


E così l’edificio circolare, e così l’e- 
dificio di forma ancor più fluida, 
che deve pur sempre trovare il pro- 
prio ordine, la propria legge inter- 
na, nel suo farsi che è un farsi real- 
mente geometrico. 


Voglio raccontarvi un altro aned- 
doto. 


È la storia di un uomo che sta nel 
mio studio e non fa niente. 


Ma lo pago volentieri perché mi aiu- 
ta a pensare. 


Una volta durante una lezione alla 
quale quest'uomo assisteva, spiegan- 
do il concetto che la struttura è ge- 
neratrice di luce, ho fatto l’esempio 
delle colonne greche, della bellezza 
del loro rapporto consequenziale, di- 
cendo che la colonna non è luce, e 


Robert Venturi 


UN GENTILE MANIFESTO 
PER UN’ARCHITETTURA 
NON-SEMPLICE 


Amo la complessità e la contraddi- 
zione in architettura. Non amo l’in- 
coerenza e l’arbitrarietà dell’architet- 
tura incompetente né le preziose 
complicazioni del pittoresco e del- 
l’espressionismo. Parlo invece di ar- 
chitettura complessa e contraddito- 
ria basata sulla ricchezza e l’ambi- 
guità dell’esperienza moderna, com- 
presa l’esperienza inerente all’arte. 
In ogni campo eccetto che in quello 
dell’architettura, la complessità e la 
contraddizione sono state riconosciu- 
te, dalla prova di Godel della defi- 
nitiva inconsistenza della matema- 
tica all’analisi di T. S. Eliot della 
poesia « difficile », alla definizione 
di Joseph Albers della qualità para- 
dossale della pittura. 

Ma l’architettura è necessariamente 
complessa e contradditoria nell’in- 


che solo lo spazio fra le colonne 
Splice, 


Ma la colonna trova la sua forza al- 
Vesterno, non all’interno. 


E la colonna sempre più vuole tro- 
vare la sua forza all’esterno e si 
svuota all’interno e prende sempre 
più coscienza della cavità. 


E se si esaspera questo concetto, 
la colonna diventa sempre più lar- 
ga, sempre più larga e sempre più 
sottile nella sua circonferenza, sem- 
pre più vuota all’interno finché que- 
sto spazio interno diventa un cortile. 


E questa fu l’idea-base del progetto 
del Campidoglio del Pakistan. 


Un giorno sono salito in ascenso- 
re e vi ho trovato questo mio col- 
laboratore. È alto circa un metro e 
novanta, stava pensando, con le ma- 
ni sollevate, e io sono entrato come 
un pezzo di carta straccia sotto 
di lui. 

Quando uscimmo dall’ascensore, si 
accorse che c’ero anch'io. 


clusione stessa dei tradizionali ele- 
menti vitruviani di utilità, stabilità 
e diletto. E oggi le esigenze di pro- 
gramma, struttura, attrezzatura mec- 
canica ed espressione, anche in sin- 
gole costruzioni in semplici conte- 
sti, sono varie e contrastanti, in 
modo precedentemente inimmagina- 
bile. L’ampliarsi della dimensione e 
della scala dell’architettura nel plan- 
ning urbano e regionale aumenta le 
difficoltà. Accetto i problemi e sfrut- 
to le incertezze. Accogliendo la con- 
traddizione e la complessità io sono 
per la vitalità e per la validità. 

Gli architetti non possono più per- 
mettersi di lasciarsi intimorire dal 
puritano moralismo del linguaggio 
dell’ architettura moderna ortodos- 
sa. Amo gli elementi che sono ibri- 
di piuttosto che « puri », di com- 
promesso piuttosto che « puliti », 
contorti piuttosto che « diritti», 
ambigui piuttosto che « articolati », 
capricciosi guanto impersonali, noio- 
si quanto « interessanti » convenzio- 
nali piuttosto che « disegnati », acco- 
modanti piuttosto che esclusivi, ri- 


Poi io entrai nella mia stanza, che 
è vicina all’uscita dell’ascensore, e 
mentre mi sedevo al tavolo, quel- 
l’uomo inserì la sua corporatura nel 
vano della porta, pur restando fuori 
con i piedi (è talmente alto!); vo- 
leva chiedere se poteva entrare. Io 
gli dissi, siediti, e lui mi chiese: 
« Professore, stavo pensando, l’in- 
terno della colonna non sarà la spe- 
ranza? » 


Sapevo che l’interno della colonna 
non era la speranza, ma finsi di pen- 
sarci guardando fuori dalla finestra 
e maneggiando delle carte sul tavolo. 


Gli chiesi: non pensi che potrebbe 
essere l’aspirazione? 


Disse di sì. 


Ed è appunto quello che sto cer- 
cando di dire, che tutto ciò che 
usiamo è in questione, non c’è nul- 
la di finito. E la porta è aperta, 
molto aperta alla comprensione di 
nuove magnifiche istituzioni. E al 
magnifico modo in cui queste isti- 
tuzioni possono essere realizzate, 
ispirando composizioni e strutture. 


dondanti piuttosto che semplici, re- 
siduali quanto innovatori, inconsi- 
stenti ed equivoci piuttosto che di- 
retti e chiari. Io sono per la vitalità 
disordinata più che per l’ovvia uni- 
tà. Includo il non sequitur e pro- 
clamo la dualità. 

Sono per la ricchezza di significato 
piuttosto che per la chiarezza di si- 
gnificato; per la funzione implicita 
quanto per la funzione esplicita. Pre- 
ferisco « sia, sia » che « 0, 0 », nero 
e bianco e a volte grigio, piuttosto 
che o bianco o nero. Un’architettu- 
ra valida evoca molti piani di signi- 
ficato e una complessa plurifocalità: 
il suo spazio e i suoi elementi di- 
ventano leggibili e operabili in mol- 
ti modi allo stesso tempo. 

Ma un’architettura di complessità e 
contraddizione ha un obbligo par- 
ticolare verso l'insieme: la sua veri- 
tà deve essere nella sua totalità o 
nelle sue implicazioni di totalità. 
Deve incarnare la difficile unità del- 
l’inclusione piuttosto che la facile 
unità dell’esclusione. Il più non è 
superfluo. 


Vincent Scully 


L’INCUBO ARCHITETTONICO 
D’AMERICA: 
LA MEGALOPOLI MOTORIZZATA 


Ci sono vuoti che si aprono sul suo- 
lo americano come ferite. Quasi tut- 
te le città hanno un buco al posto 
del centro. La downtown è una ca- 
vità nel terreno che ha dinanzi a 
sé un incerto futuro organizzato in 
base a criteri più da imprenditore 
che da urbanista. Dappertutto domi- 
nano sopraelevate e raccordi, che fan 
sembrare tutto, meno il cielo, pic- 
colo e assurdo: downtown, case, 
gente, porti, tutto. Ci si domanda 
chi ne sia responsabile, chi abbia ri- 
dotto così il nostro mondo. 
Responsabili siamo un po’ tutti, in 
parte per ignoranza e indifferenza, 
ma soprattutto per incapacità da par- 
te di noi tutti (architetti, urbanisti, 
critici, storici, cittadini, sindaci) a 
cogliere il problema urbanistico nel- 
la sua complessità. Il boom edilizio 
è esploso troppo all’improvviso, più 
o meno negli ultimi quindici anni, 
e la crisi urbanistica ci è piombata 
addosso. Si concepì un piano di 
redevelopment e lo si mise in 
atto. Troppo in fretta. Nessuno vi 
era preparato, né sapeva esattamen- 
te cosa fare. Le precedenti idee in 
proposito, quando vennero messe in 
pratica, si rivelarono parziali e sba- 
gliate. Eravamo necessariamente do- 
minati dalla nostra mitologia, — in 
questo caso dalla nostra preoccupa- 
zione della strada — e ci siamo ar- 
rabattati alla cieca finché quasi tut- 
to il nostro ambiente cittadino si 
è ridotto in pezzi ai piedi dell’Auto- 
strada. 

Il quadro completo di questo cam- 
po di Armageddon è assai comples- 
so, perché include molte caratteri 
stiche della tradizione architettoni- 
ca americana che si vennero realiz- 
zando durante l’ultima mezza gene- 
razione, quando le nostre risorse fi- 
siche ci consentirono finalmente di 
tradurle in realtà concreta su scala 
di un intero ambiente. 

Potremmo catalogare queste carat- 
teristiche in una specie di sequenza 
progressiva, a partite da quelle che 
hanno maggiormente influenzato la 
edilizia privata per giungere a quel- 
le che più dominano l’urbanistica 
in generale. Ad esempio: la screen 
wall, la struttura in legno, la ten- 
denza al classicismo, l’istinto della 
continuità, l’odio per la città, il di- 
sprezzo del passato, l’amore per la 
strada. È chiaro che l’architettura 


moderna ha una portata internazio- 
nale e che nulla di quel che si com- 
pie in questo ambito può essere de- 
finito completamente o semplicemen- 
te americano. Ma questo, salvo al- 
cune eccezioni particolarissime, è 
sempre stata una caratteristica del- 
la nostra situazione culturale. Ad 
esempio, uno dei più importanti edi- 
fici che siano ora in costruzione ne- 
gli Stati Uniti è la Boston City Hall, 
opera di Hallmann, McKinnell e 
Knowles, degno vincitore di un fa- 
moso concorso e monumento chiave 
di un ampio progetto di redevelop- 
ment. di una città distrutta e sman- 
tellata. La sua monumentale forma 
rettangolare è determinata da un si- 
stema regolare di pilastri piatti che 
sostengono massicci piani superiori, 
disegnati per sembrare pesanti travi. 
Queste strutture si rifanno diretta- 
mente al corpo aggiunto recente- 
mente al Caius College, Cambridge, 
opera di Martin Wilson, e indiretta- 
mente al comune progenitore di am- 
bedue gli edifici, cioè al Monastero 
della Tourette, di Le Corbusier. 
È su scala ridotta lo stesso proces- 
so storico dell’arte coloniale: un’ori- 
gine europea, una rielaborazione in- 
glese, quindi una rielaborazione ame- 
ricana. Oggi il processo può anche 
svolgersi in senso inverso: il Blue 
Cross Building di Paul Rudolph, a 
Boston, disegnato nel 1957, si erge 
su una piattaforma e ha gli spigo- 
li tagliati in diagonale. Così pure 
l’Economist Group di Londra, di 
Peter e Alison Smith, di qualche 
anno dopo. Anche il dettaglio strut- 
turale è comune ad ambedue gli edi- 
fici, mentre i tagli in diagonale e cer- 
ti lucernari a losanga si ritrovano 
nell’edificio di Rudolph o nel Labo- 
ratorio di Ingegneria di Stirling & 
Gowan, per la Leicester University, 
terminato nel 1963. Ma la struttu- 
ra aggettante delle aule di Leicester 
può venir ricondotta, attraverso il 
Laboratorio di Van den Broek e 
Bakema, del Technical College di 
Delft (1952-55), alla Club House 
della « Unione Lavoratori Cittadi- 
ni» di Mosca, di Melnikoff, del 
1929. E a sua volta questo edificio 
costruttivista (un genere che gli ar- 
chitetti sovietici stanno rivalutando 
dopo la sua eclissi nel periodo del 
nazionalismo stalinista) sembrerebbe 
essere il vero prototipo del bel pro- 
getto di Romaldo Giurgola che ha 
ottenuto il secondo posto nel con- 
corso per la Boston City Hall. Il 
processo è circolare, come il Fin- 
negan’s Wake e, come il Wake, pro- 
mette di continuare all’infinito. 

Nel campo dell’architettura, ogni 
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il resto, nel mondo intero. In sen- — 
so politico è la più sana delle si- 
tuazioni, benché tenda ovviamente 
a sommergere le caratteristiche re- 
gionali. Ma le regioni son sempre 
riuscite a farsi sentire, come duran- 
te la diffusione dell’architettura go- 
tica in Europa, con le sue variazio- 
ni nazionali. Così pure l’America ha 
le sue peculiari caratteristiche. I suoi 
muri piani e sottili, tanto quelli in 
legno delle case coloniali, quanto 
quelli di plastica e vetro del Lever 
Building di New York, sono ovvi 
dovunque. Altrettanto dicasi per le 
intelaiature cui questi muri sono ap- 
pesi e che, in costruzione metallica, 
han dato inizio al grattacielo ameri- 
cano come forma edilizia. Le inte- 
laiature hanno dominato i più bei 
grattacieli, dal Guaranty Building di 
Louis Sullivan del 1895, al Seagram 
Building, del 1958, di Mies Van der 
Rohe e di Philip Johnson. Nitidezza 
di forma e continuità verticale di- 
stinguono questi due design. Eppu- 
re, nonostante il grattacielo, è stato 
il desiderio di continuità orizzontale 
che ha soprattutto caratterizzato l’ar- 
chitettura americana. La tendenza al- 
l'espansione orizzontale ha infatti 
creato una struttura urbana este- 
sa che pare vada prevalendo oggi. 
In America si è giunti agli esempi 
di maggior estensione. Siamo persi- 
no usciti dai tracciati che han dato 
origine alle nostre immagini lette- 
rarie e pittoriche di ampiezza e ine- 
sauribilità della terra, dell’ampia pra- 
teria che si stende all’infinito, del 
« mare d’alberi » e del « mare d’er- 
ba » di Cooper, della « Strada aper- 
ta» di Withman che continua a 
perdita d’occhio, in uno spazio vuo- 
to verso orizzonti infiniti. Due sono 
in realtà le immagini che si intrec- 
ciano senza per altro identificarsi. 
Una è quella di spazio in cui esten- 
dersi, l’altra di strada lungo la qua- 
le si prosegue all’infinito. 
L'architettura di Frank Lloyd Wright 
incarnava ambedue questi concetti. 
Portava al culmine l’intenso svilup- 
lo dell’architettura privata orizzon- 
tale e continua, iniziata da Henry 
Hobson Richardson nel 1870. Que- 
sto tipo di architettura comparve 
per la prima volta in Inghilterra, 
senza però mai svilupparsi così pie- 
namente. Verso il 1880 le case del 
Shingle Style organizzavano lo spa- 
zio aperto e continuo, che in Wright 
doveva diventare il principio fonda- 
mentale di design. Egli perseguì poi 
tale principio sino al vuoto deserto, 
lasciandosi alle spalle la città che 
odiava, percorrendo la strada sino. 
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in fondo e celebrandone la conti- 
nuità nelle sue forme architettoniche. 
Questa fuga dall’odiata città, — san- 
zionata dal precedente jeffersoniano 
e legata alle leggende di cowboy e 
pionieri — questo mito, rafforzato 
dalla sensazione di spazio continen- 
tale, dall’illusione di una totale li- 
bertà individuale, ha avuto un ruo- 
lo importantissimo nell’odierna di- 
struzione della città americana. 
Pensiamo alla densità di quelle cit- 
tà italiane di collina, che tanto piac- 
ciono a tutti gli architetti contem- 
poranei. Il pregio maggiore della 
città tradizionale era la concentra- 
zione fisica, il fatto di essere un 
ambiente creato dall’intensa opera 
dell’uomo in dosato contrasto con 
l’ambiente naturale che lo circonda 
e in realtà lo sostiene. Gli esseri 
umani si stabilivano in un luogo e 
amavano quello, non la strada, e ci 
costruivano sopra una struttura ur- 
bana solida e duratura. Il dialogo 
tra gli edifici era intenso, in tutto 
simile ai dialoghi civili dell’agorà, 
da cui trasse origine la civiltà oc- 
cidentale. 

Eppure i due principali concetti 
enunciati dagli urbanisti moderni 
sulla struttura della città, tendono 
proprio a spezzare la densità tradi- 
zionale e ad aprire la struttura ur- 
bana. Questi due punti di vista so- 
no in genere considerati contraddi- 
tori, ma visti in questo modo, giun- 
gono a risultati perfettamente iden- 
tici. Il primo è l’idea della Garden 
City, enunciata da Ebenezer Howard, 
nel 1898; l’altro, è la ville radieuse 
di Le Corbusier. 

Nella Garden City un secolo di svi- 
luppo suburbano, tanto intenso in 
Inghilterra quanto in America, tro- 
va il suo apogeo nella razionalizza- 
zione del sobborgo in città satellite, 
con un suo proprio centro civico, 
con qualche industria leggera e vari 
tipi di abitazione. 

Tuttavia in generale la scala urba- 
nistica dovette essere semplificata e 
ridotta alle dimensioni di villaggio 
o di giardino, con case basse per 
una sola unità familiare, separate o 
disposte in fila lungo strade tortuo- 
se. Dopo il 1945, in Inghilterra, al- 
le Garden City dell’inizio del vente- 
simo secolo, si aggiunsero un certo 
numero di New Town tipo Harlow 
e, ora, Cumbernauld. 

In America, il primo esempio in- 
completo di Radburn (New Jersey) 
— per non parlare del progetto del- 
lo stesso Wright per Broadacre City 
— ha ora finalmente dato origine 
a Columbia e Reston, ambedue vi- 
cine a Washington, D.C (la prima 


soltanto in progetto, la seconda in 
costruzione). La parte di Reston si- 
n’ora portata a termine è costituita 
da un pittoresco villaggio affacciato 
su di un lago, per gente che si pos- 
sa permettere una casa dai 23.000 
dollari in su. 

Le sue forme sono assai più com- 
patte, varie e interessanti di quel- 
le del solito sobborgo; sarebbe pia- 
cevole viverci (il che è una prova 
che edifici di seconda categoria, ben 
situati e organizzati, possono rende- 
re accettabile anche la cattiva archi- 
tettura) ma abitarci sarebbe evasio- 
ne borghese non meno di quanto lo 
sia dormire a New Canaan. 

Eppure sin’ora Reston si è svilup- 
pata con razionale senso storico e 
gusto architettonico e, se la parola 
può essere usta per un progetto di 
beni immobili del genere, modesta- 
mente. Gli imprenditori di Colum- 
bia, invece, mostrano una fastidio- 
sa tendenza a confondere intenzioni 
e risultati, e a farsi pubblicità come 
pubblici benefattori e innovatori 
audaci. 

Ma per quel che si può dire dal 
poco che abbiamo potuto vedere, il 
concetto architettonico di Columbia, 
come di Reston, è la pura Garden 
City e la struttura formale è essen- 
zialmente quella pittoresca del di- 
ciannovesimo secolo, con prototipi 
nell’opera di John Nash, Andrew 
Jackson Downin, Olmsted e Vaux 
e Bruce Price, con esempi così di- 
sparati quali Riverside, nell’Illinois, 
e Tuxedo Park, New York. Il pri- 
mo progetto pubblicato per il cen- 
tro città di Columbia, ad esempio, 
è una mediocre fetta del diagramma 
radiale di Ebenezer Howard per la 
sua Garden City del 1898. Com- 
prende persino un segmento della 
galleria circolare in vetro, di negozi, 
che Howard aveva proposto; persi- 
no il motto (privo di credito) sulla 
brochure pubblicitaria è di Howard: 
« The Best of Town and Country ». 
Così il creatore di Columbia, men- 
tre pretende di aver progettato una 
città basandosi su un’idea nuova, 
completamente prammatico-sociolo- 
gica, in realtà si è servito di idee 
precedenti, tanto nella concezione 
quanto nella realizzazione. Quando 
a Reston e a Columbia verranno 
realizzati un maggior numero di edi- 
fici, si scopriranno forse molte in- 
novazioni intelligenti, ma il perico- 
lo maggiore per ambedue le città sa- 
rà sempre quello della garden city. 
Vale a dire non semplicemente la 
tendenza a riprodurre un altro su- 
burbio, più o meno borghese, ma 
a creare qualcosa di forse ancor più 
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repellente, una città per l’Organi- 
zation Man, e a contribuire in gene- 
rale al continuo abbandono, all’ab- 
brutimento e alla desolazione delle 
vecchie solide città — saremmo qua- 
si tentati di dire, delle vere città. 
Il male sta qui: la crociata sociale 
che si è voluta organizzare in queste 
città è in realtà assai limitata. Un 
giorno, anche se certamente non nel- 
l’immediato futuro, queste città po- 
tranno forse ospitare tutti coloro 
che vi lavorano. Ma per il momen- 
to, non vi è previsto posto per i 
poveri. 

Nella ville radieuse la concentrazione 
della città tradizionale doveva teo- 
ricamente aumentare piuttosto che 
diminuire e il problema della socie- 
tà di massa doveva essere affron- 
tato coraggiosamente. Gli alloggi do- 
vevano innanzitutto consistere in 
enormi agglomerati d’abitazione, co- 
stituiti in parte da alte torri, in par- 
te da strisce orizzontalmente conti- 
nue. Lo stesso Louis Sullivan aveva 
previsto nel suo progetto questi due 
tipi di abitazione. La « città ideale » 
di Le Corbusier (1922) era la sua 
prima proiezione di questo schema. 
La città ideale emergeva natural- 
mente dal planning accademico fran- 
cese e risentiva dell’influsso della 
spettacolare visione urbanistica dei 
Futuristi italiani del 1910-1915. È 
significativo che la città di Le Cor- 
busier avesse un enorme jardin an- 
glais. La vecchia strada doveva scom- 
parire. La rue corridor, così la chia- 
mava Le Corbusier e ne detestava 


l’angustia spaziale e l’oscurità. Vo- 


leva che il sole splendesse su torri 
di vetro, situate in grandi parchi al- 
berati. La vecchia struttura urbani- 
stica doveva essere distrutta, per dar 
luogo a questa visione di libertà e 
di luce. (Purtroppo, come osserva 
Jane Jacobs in Death and Life of 
Great American Cities, il jardin an- 
glais si è rivelato pieno di insidie). 
Era una visione apocalittica, comple- 
tamente nuova. Non si ammetteva- 
no compromessi: la vecchia città do- 
veva scomparire. 

Non c’è quindi da stupirsi se il mi- 
glior agglomerato d’abitazioni lecor- 
busieriane sin’ora visto sia stato co- 
struito dalla London County Council 
in un vero parco inglese; si tratta 
precisamente del complesso di case 
d’abitazione a basso costo di Roe- 
hampton, in Richmond Park, vicino 
a Londra. È un nobile complesso, un 
trionfo culturale per lo stato assi- 
stenziale. Ma anche qui gli edifici 
sono disseminati a grande distanza 
gli uni dagli altri, mentre la strada 
tradizionale e la antica densità del- 


l’agglomerato cittadino sono scom- 
parse completamente. L’apocalittica 
visione di Le Corbusier ha affasci- 
nato una generazione e più di archi- 
tetti e urbanisti. L’idea che tutto 
citò che era vecchio dovesse essere 
distrutto per ricominciare daccapo, 
eta particolarmente congeniale agli 
americani, che, come notò D. H. 
Lawrence molto tempo fa, sono sem- 
pre stati in fuga dal passato o che, 
secondo le parole di Mary McCarty, 
erano i « senza-passato » e ne risen- 
tivano. Questo atteggiamento, unito 
al generale iconoclasma dell’educazio- 
ne architettonica neo-bauhaus del- 
l'America degli anni ’40, tendeva 
a distruggere dovunque le strade, 
(mentre vi si innalzavano alte stri- 
sce di case), cancellandone il valore 
di definizione spaziale e riducendo- 
ne la scala. La Prudential ha già di- 
strutto buona parte di Boston. La 
disintegrazione di Park Avenue a 
New York, durante gli ultimi quin- 
dici anni, è uno dei più chiari esem- 
pi del processo. Il Lever Building 
fu il primo a spezzare la continuità 
della facciata cittadina degli edifici 
che definivano la forma e la propor- 
zione di Park Avenue in quanto stra- 
da. Al Lever seguirono poi il Sea- 
gram e altri esempi meno importan- 
ti; l’opera culminava con il Pan Am 
Building, che ha finito per clorofor- 
mizzare l’intera area. Ciascuno di 
questi edifici « voleva » essere libe- 
ro e isolato nella ville radieuse. Il 
fatto che ciascuno di loro si affac- 
ciasse su di una strada, per la mag- 
gior parte degli architetti significa- 
va meno che niente, fatta eccezione 
per Mies e Johnson, con il loro 
Seagram Building. 

La medesima distruzione aspetta la 
parte inferiore di Manhattan, se le 
torri progettate da Minoru Yama- 
saki per il World Trade Center ver- 
ranno alla fine realizzate. Sono così 
grandi e inerti che al confronto tut- 
ti i grattacieli di Manhattan sembre- 
ranno piccoli, ammassati e assurda- 
mente attivi, come un formicaio. La 
enorme striscia morta di Chase Man- 
hattan già ce ne anticipa l’effetto. 

A che punto bisognerebbe dire alt? 
Quando è che si può considerate 
terminata una città o una parte di 
essa? Fino a che punto merita di 
esser conservata piuttosto che di- 
strutta? Non è facile rispondere a 
queste domande. Ma senza dubbio 
la parte inferiore di Manhattan è 
costituita dal più dinamico gruppo 
di edifici mai costruito. Nonostante 
Wall Street, Manhattan è diventata 
il più importante simbolo degli Sta- 
ti Uniti in tutto il mondo. Deve 


scomparire? Vi si potrebbero sen- 
zaltro progettare edifici nuovi e 
commercialmente vitali che ne va- 
lorizzino il carattere fondamentale, 
piuttosto che ignorarlo e distrugger- 
lo, come farebbero i mostri incolori 
di Yamasaki. 

L’altro grande amore di Le Cor- 
busier era l'automobile. Nel suo pro- 
getto del 1922 faceva correre l’auto- 
mobile attraverso tutta la città in 
enormi autostrade a molte corsie. 
Le Corbusier portò le auto ad esal- 
tare stupendamente la loro qualità 
tigresca, traction-avant, francese e 
suicida. Ci si poteva immaginare di 
oltrepassare come bolidi le immense 
torri nello spazio. Il folle percorso 
da Gary a Chicago ci può dare og- 
gi un’idea del progetto di Le Cor- 
busier. Anche questo finì per far 
parte dei suoi sogni, ed è giunto 
vicinissimo alla realizzazione negli 
stupendi spazi e nelle ampie auto- 
strade di Brasilia, la nuova capita- 
le del Brasile, dove — come in 
tutta l'America latina — si possono 
individuare caratteristiche in comu- 
ne con gli Stati Uniti. 

Il culto di Le Corbusier ha un 
esatto corrispondente negli Stati Uni- 
ti, che alimenta il nostro antico mi- 
to dell’espansione orizzontale e la 
nostra ossessione della strada. A 
quanto pare noi americani amiamo 
più la strada dei luoghi, e, senz’al- 
tro, più delle città, sì che i nostri 
poteri politici si concentrano sem- 
pre sul problema della rete autostra- 
dale e noi per essa siamo pronti a 
distruggere tutto. Ed è appunto quel 
che facciamo ogni giorno. Del resto 
gran parte del redevelopment degli 
ultimi dieci anni è basato su questo 
principio. La prima sezione del pro- 
gramma per altro splendido, di re- 
development di New Haven può es- 
sere considerato un esempio audace 
e agghiacciante. L’area downtown 
doveva competere con il centro di 
negozi suburbani attraverso l’immis- 
sione di automobili lungo un raccor- 
do a sei corsie. Non c’è quindi da 
stupirsi se la downtown ha comin- 
ciato a somigliare a un centro di 
negozi suburbano. Intorno a un nuo- 
vo, verde, plastico e infantile Tele- 
phone Building c’erano acri di asfal- 
to per il parcheggio delle auto. In 
quell’area non si è mai sentito par- 
lare di conservazione urbanistica: 
tutto quel che entrava nella visua- 
le, è stato distrutto. In realtà la 
downtown non c’è più. Adesso ve- 
ramente sta ricomparendo, con le 
nuove torri che cominciano a for- 
nire una misura di definizione per 
il deserto di autostrada e raccordo 
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che per tanto tempo ha dominato | 
la scena. Se crescerà la densità fi- 
sica, si potrà forse sviluppare una 
forma moderatamente ragionevole. 
Ma questo non accadrà mai se si 
continueranno ad immettere nuovi 
raccordi, se il design urbanistico con- 
tinuerà a favorire piuttosto che osta- 
colare l’automobile, le cui esigenze 
sono infinite. Un accesso più facile 
in automobile, mette» più gente sul- 
la strada, distrugge i trasporti pub- 
blici (una persona per automobile 
è quasi la norma), crea congestione, 
esige nuove strade, eccetera e così 
via, finché la struttura urbana si di- 
sgrega completamente. 

Il predominio dell’auto sta svuotan- 
do la città per riempire la campa- 
gna e finirà forse per ridurre tutto 
quanto a un’orrenda uniformità, 
completamente disorientata e in con- 
tinuo movimento. (Ci si sente nel 
sangue l'impulso tribale: distruggi, 
abbatti, fuggi. La strada, uomo). La 
General Motor ha costruito per due 
fiere mondiali due promettenti im- 
magini del nostro futuro. E forse fi- 
niremo proprio così: in un totale 
sparpagliamento, attanagliato dalle 
autostrade. Ma se ciò si avverasse, 
come potrebbe una condizione del 
genere sostenere una sana vita po- 
litica e culturale? In passato non si 
è mai verificato e c'è da temere che 
non si verificherà mai. Lo sparpa- 
gliamento suburbano riduce i con- 
tatti personali, il senso reale dei luo- 
ghi, e contemporaneamente l’indivi- 
dualità e la consapevolezza di re- 
sponsabilità sociale. Le tendenze cul- 
turali, politiche e sociali di Los An- 
geles, che è tutto un unico sobborgo 
di automobili, offrono uno scorcio 
spaventoso di quel che potrebbe es- 
sere il nostro futuro comune. Si sup- 
pone che il trucco stia nel fatto 
che l'automobile privata è eviden- 
temente un fenomeno sociale tem- 
poraneo. La faccenda così come la 
vediamo noi probabilmente tra un 
secolo non esisterà più, come non 
esisterà più la berlina a guida in- 
terna, lasciandosi dietro una serie 
di condizioni e forme urbane di cui 
sata forse più difficile liberarsi. 
All’inizio degli anni sessanta, nel 
pieno della carneficina, si erano sol- 
levate molte obiezioni. Prima di tut- 
to era evidente che in urbanistica bi- 
sognava abbandonare la premessa 
apocalittica. I risultati urbanistici. 
— vale a dire case, strade e piaz- 
ze — del diciannovesimo secolo e. 


dell’inizio del ventesimo, avrebbero: 


dovuto essere nuovamente rispetta- — 
ti. Non tutte le autorità burocratiche. 
di urbanistica, sia nelle scuole sia 
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P esercitando il potere nelle città, han- 


no ancora raccolto il messaggio, ma 
quasi tutti gli altri hanno capito che 
in architettura l’iconoclasma è un 
gioco pericoloso dato che l’architet- 
to deve aver anche funzione di sto- 
rico, per essere al servizio dell’ar- 
chitettura e della civiltà intere. Inol- 
tre gli edifici non esistono în vacuo: 
non li si possono mai concepire in 
e per se stessi, a meno che non 
siano nascosti in un bosco, dove 
appunto moltissimi architetti ame- 
ricani hanno preferito situarli. In 
ogni altro caso gli edifici devono ve- 
nir concepiti in rapporto con quelli 
preesistenti e con la mente a quelli 
che sorgeranno in seguito. Ogni edi- 
ficio è coinvolto in un discorso ur- 
bano che continua attraverso i se- 
coli e di cui è fatto l’intero ambien- 
te architettonico. Per un futuro ur- 
banistico dobbiamo onorare il pas- 
sato. Anche questo il nostro animo 
da immigrati ci ha in genere nega- 
to. Eppure si possono citare molti 
esempi di armonia urbanistica degli 
ultimi quindici anni. Uno è la se- 
rie di costruzioni per le arti lungo 
la Chapel Street a New Haven, da- 
gli edifici di Peter Wight del 1865, 
a quelli di Swartwout del 1927, di 
Louis Kahan del 1951-53 e di Paul 
Rudolph del 1963. Ciascuna di que- 
ste costruzioni è un’aggressiva incar- 
nazione della propria funzione in- 
terna; eppure armonizzano molto be- 
ne fra di loro e costituiscono un 
vero e proprio gruppo urbanistico. 
E questo perché ciascuno di loro tie- 
ne conto degli edifici che esisteva- 
no prima e della loro comune re- 
sponsabilità nei confronti della stra- 
da. Gli esterni non esistono solo in 
base agli interni, come sino a poco 
tempo fa si insegnava agli architetti, 
ma anche in base alla loro funzione 
urbanistica, in quanto definiscono lo 
spazio della città. L'abbandono del- 
la screen wall e lo sfruttamento del- 
la costruzione in cemento armato 
da parte di architetti quali Kahn e 
Rudolph riporta gli edifici alla loro 
funzione tradizionale, di modellato- 
ri di precisi volumi urbanistici. An- 
cora una volta i grandi architetti 
Europei, in particolare Le Corbusier 
e Aalto hanno indicato la via con 
le loro costruzioni degli anni qua- 
ranta e cinquafita, in mattone vivo 
e cemento armato. 

Su scala di design di gruppo, pos- 
siamo benissimo cogliere il punto 
essenziale: l’architettura è il rap- 
porto di tutto con tutto il resto. 
Un gruppo di giovani architetti che 
si sono formati intorno a Louis 
Kahn, senz’altro il più creativo ar- 


chitetto americano vivente, e che 
hanno subito anche l’influsso del- 
l’architettura umana e flessibile di 
Aalto, hanno cominciato ad opera- 
re con efficacia su questo principio. 
Il loro portavoce intellettuale e il 
loro miglior designer è Robert Ven- 
turi, di Philadelphia: il suo libro 
sull’architettura, di prossima pub- 
blicazione per i tipi del Museum of 
Modern Art, espone la teoria di quel- 
la che egli chiama accommodation 
in opposizione all’apocalittico punto 
di vista purista della generazione 
passata. « Main Street va quasi be- 
ne», dice Venturi. Accettiamo le 
cose nella generalità (il che non si- 
gnifica l'automobile senza restrizio- 
ni) e discutiamo i particolari. La 
mess (confusione) di cui tanto si 
è scritto, non è il problema prin- 
cipale, dato che è un segno di cre- 
scita, oltre che di decadenza. È sem- 
pre un fenomeno temporaneo e per- 
ciò tanto soggetto all’emendamento 
quanto suggestivo di idee nuove. 
Nelle città rigidamente distribuite, 
si sente la mancanza di questa 
mess: la si sente ad esempio nei 
nuovi quartieri di Mosca. Essa è 
l’antidoto naturale contro il dog- 
matismo. 

Ma su scala maggiore, cioè di una 
intera città, il problema architetto- 
nico è difficile da cogliere. Una vol- 
ta era facile. Nel diciottesimo seco- 
lo, ad esempio, New Haven consi- 
steva solamente di nove isolati con 
uno spazio verde al centro: una ti- 
pica città rinascimentale. Ci si po- 
teva raffigurare la struttura della cit- 
tà e vederla in relazione al sito 
quasi con la stessa chiarezza con cui 
un greco avrebbe potuto vedere il 
suo tempio. L’intero carattere del- 
l’architettura era evidente; vale a 
dire tutto l’ambiente creato dall’uo- 
mo era concepito in rapporto con 
il mondo naturale. Il desiderio uma- 
no e il fatto umano erano in equi- 
librio. Le Corbusier nei suoi primi 
disegni per la capitale del Punjab 
a Chandigarh, ci ha indicato la rela- 
zione fondamentale tra natura e 
opera umana. Il resto è ovvio. Ca- 
se, strade, automobili, impianti di 
luce, tutto è architettura, perché tut- 
to fa parte dell’intero ambiente. Il 
planning serve l’architettura, che 


‘ è sempre la risoluzione in forma tri- 


dimensionale dell’intero processo. 

Ma oggi New Haven, come mol- 
tissime città, è esplosa attraverso la 
sua periferia. Gli esseri umani abi- 
tano il mondo. Che cosa sono oggi 
i limiti tangibili di una città? Quali 
sono i suoi confini? Come conce- 
piamo noi oggi la città, intellettual- 


mente e visualmente? A questo 
proposito di notevole pape are: so 
no i libri di Kevin Linch, e in par- 
ticolare The Iimage of the City. 
Questi libri cercano di isolare gli ele- 
menti del problema urbanistico in 
termini di forme ed esperienze e 
di giungere a nuove percezioni del 
complesso architettonico. Forse se 
impareremo a guardare di nuovo la 
città, impareremo anche ad amarla. 
La parola immagine è stata degra- 
data dalla Madison Avenue, ma è 
la parola fondamentale in questa 
connessione. Una comunità proget- 
terà e costruirà sempre in base al- 
l’immagine che ha di se stessa. Inol- 
tre è difficile cogliere i problemi e 
formulare questioni sui particolari, 
senza un certo preconcetto dell’in- 
sieme, che in architettura significa 
tanto un'immagine, sia intellettuale 
che emotiva, dell’azione umana, 
quanto un’immagine fisica della sua 
realizzazione nella forma. Quaran- 
vanni fa Le Corbusier ha creato 
un'immagine della città che ha in- 
fluito su quasi tutti i planners e gli 
architetti sino ad oggi. 

Altri, nonostante feroci dinieghi, 
hanno avuto le loro immagini pre- 
determinate sociali e fisiche, nella 
garden city e nel suburbio pittore- 
sco. Oggi abbiamo forse bisogno di 
un complemento alla accommoda- 
tion di Venturi, di una nuova im- 
magine, di una configurazione ge- 
nerale dell’intera forma? Fotse no. 
Forse dobbiamo soprattutto svilup- 
pare il nostro senso del particolare, 
di un’infinità di immagini partico- 
lari e di luoghi particolari, predilet- 
ti e peculiari, ma collegati intorno 
al globo mediante la nostra amplia- 
ta consapevolezza del rapporto fisi- 
co tra tutte le cose. Altre imma- 
gini generali sono state proposte co- 
me schemi per creare una totale de- 
finizione fisica e chiarezza di forma. 
Lo stesso Le Corbusier può aver 
indirizzato in questo senso. Nel suo 
progetto per Algeri, dell’inizio degli 
anni trenta, ha ridato vita alle idee 
della vecchia Linear City, ha intrap- 
polato la strada, facendola diventa- 
re un edificio e ne ha imbrigliato 
le sinuosità in forme di case d’abi- 
tazione. Nel 1926 Kahn prese il 
concetto della Viaduct Architecture 
e fece della strada un muro attor- 
no al centro di Philadelphia, « un 
muro contro il decadimento », attra- 
verso le porte del quale doveva es- 
sere filtrato il traffico. Qui Kahn si 
differenziava da Victor Gruen, il cui 
importantissimo progetto per Fort 
Worth, del 1956, avrebbe semplice- 
mente escluso le automobili dal cen- 
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tro cittadino. Il viadotto di Kahn 
doveva essere un vero e proprio mu- 
ro, non una gola o un argine, non 
una ferita o un’usurpazione, ma una 
vera e propria costruzione, in cui 
nascondere le automobili. Dapprima 
Kahn aveva proposto delle monu- 
mentali aree di parcheggio, che 
avrebbero definito spontaneamente 
il centro della città, e lo avrebbero 
preservato dai gas di scappamento. 
Ma nel disegno del progetto poste- 
riore la torre del poderoso City Hall 
di Philadelphia si erge a immagine 
del centro della città, come Chartres 
sulla pianura. I giovani architetti in- 
glesi stanno appunto cercando di co- 
gliere nuovamente questa focalità e 
questa chiarezza. Mettono in que- 
stione il carattere suburbano della 
garden city e della sua derivata, la 
new town. Nella New Town di 
Cumbernauld il centro sarà quindi 
costituito da un edificio, non un 
gruppo suburbano sparpagliato, ma 
un gruppo concentrato che si vede 


Vincent Scully 


MINACCIA E PROMESSA 
DEL « REDEVELOPMENT » 
URBANO DI NEW HAVEN 


Il renewal urbano è in crisi in tutti 
gli Stati Uniti. I concetti di archi- 
tettura e di planning di una gene- 
razione fa, sui quali erano in gene- 
re basate le prime fasi del redevel- 
opment urbano, hanno ormai mo- 
strato chiaramente di essere antiqua- 
te. La minaccia di un redevelopment 
a New Haven, come altrove, nasce 
quindi dalla possibilità che tale re- 
development continui a uniformarsi 
a tali principi screditati e distrugga 
perciò la città. D’altro lato, la spe- 
ranza di renewal urbano si fonda 
sulla speranza che coloro che ne so- 


ergersi compatto da lontano. 

Così sorgerà l’immagine di una cit- 
tà e dei suoi valori comunitari. 
L’autostrada correrà liberamente per 
la campagna, dove avrà convenien- 
temente quel che le spetta: il de- 
mone guidatore che rugge felicemen- 
te dietro il volante al tempo giusto 
— ma finirà per essere inghiottita, 
attraverso grandi cancelli, dalla cit- 
tà. Ancora una volta la costruzione 
del centro civico a Cumbernauld de- 
riva direttamente da preesistenti im- 
magini architettoniche: i pilastri del- 
la Tourette di Le Corbusier. 

Eppure, oltre questo tipo di monu- 
mentalità concentrata in un’area ri- 
stretta, pensiamo a tutto il resto del 
nostro mondo costruito che si al- 
larga penosamente: a tutte le Sud 
Philadelphia e ai loro orrori, a Wa- 
shington sommersa dalle automobili, 
alle infelici abitazioni di Eastwicks, 
alla triste Harlem, alla fatua Fair- 
field Country, all’informe Levittown, 
all’abominevole Los Angeles, a tut- 


no i responsabili si adopreranno per 
ristudiare l’intero problema in mo- 
do professionale, formulando quin- 
di migliori principi architettonici e 
sociologici, mediante i quali la cit- 
tà possa essere salvata, per i suoi 
abitanti e per le generazioni a ve- 
nire. Tale speranza ha particolati ra- 
gioni d’essere nutrita a New Haven, 
dove è pronto un corpo di assisten- 
za professionale, ansioso di essere 
messo all’operà e dove il sindaco co- 
minciò così presto la sua politica di 
redevelopment da non dover temere 
di danneggiare la sua reputazione 
abbracciando ora nuovi principi. È 
infatti imprescindibile che ciò sia 
fatto. Tutto cambia, nella via, tutto 
passa. 

La questione è chiara: non è né 
personale, né, in senso più lato, po- 
litica. È una questione profonda- 


to il sudicio fango del detrito ur-. 
bano e della distruzione umana che 
l’immagine di un centro città può 
difficilmente sperare di trascendere. 
Ma la nostra è la nazione più mo- 
derna, molto più moderna dell’Unio- 
ne Sovietica, che sta rifacendo la 
nostra strada passo a passo, o del- 
la Cina Rossa, che con tutta proba- 
bilità, tenterà di fare altrettanto non 
appena le sarà possibile. In questo 
senso l'America è veramente come 
i suoi coloni speravano fosse: il cen- 
tro del fondamentale sforzo umano 
dei tempi moderni. La conseguenza 
è chiara. Concerne l’umanità in mas- 
sa: come riempire la terra e nello 
stesso tempo salvarla e far sì che 
la vita rimanga qualcosa che vale la 
pena di vivere. Non ci sarà possi- 
bile vincere, ma potremo evitare di 
perdere tutto. Almeno dall’ammis- 
sione di questo splendido e crudele 
fato comune non possiamo più fug- 
gire, il più mitico Mustang non ci 
potrà più liberare. 


mente professionale, che ha a che 
fare con i concetti fondamentali, at- 
traverso i quali si realizzano le 
forme. Gran parte del planning de- 
gli ultimi quindici anni si è basato 
su queste tre tendenze sbagliate e 
distruttive: la tendenza cataclismi- 
ca, quella automobilistica e quella 
suburbana. Queste tendenze posso- 
no essere definite in poche parole: 
Perrore cataclismico distrugge per- 
vicacemente tutto per ricominciare 
il design partendo da tabula rasa; 
l'errore automobilistico farebbe pia- 
ni per il libero transito dell’auto- 
mobile a spese di tutti gli altri va- 
lori; quello suburbano detesta la’ 
città comunque e ne distruggerebbe — 
subito la densità, sparpagliandola 
per la campagna. DR 
Tutti questi errori derivano infatti 
da principi che sono fondamental- 


“mente anti-urbani e tendenti alla di- 


struzione della città. L’errore cata- 
clismico odia le complicazioni del- 
la vita umana, di cui la città è ap- 
punto costituita, perché è incapace 
di adattarsi a quelle costruzioni pre- 
esistenti attraverso le quali la cul- 
tura delle città — vale a dire la ci- 
viltà umana — passa di generazio- 
ne in generazione. La tendenza auto- 
mobilistica nutre queste stesse av- 
versioni e le sostiene costruendo 
enormi, eccessive autostrade al po- 
sto dei vecchi quartieri, la cui ri- 
progettazione per ospitare la gen- 
te non ricca pone d’altronde diffi- 
cili problemi che il redeveloper pre- 
ferirebbe certo non affrontare. Il 
culto del suburbio vi gioca la sua 
parte; il raccordo diventa una cin- 
tura di verde, che in atmosfera bu- 
colica trasporta i ricchi suburbani 
direttamente nel cuore della città, 


trasformato a loro uso e consumo. 


in un altro shopping center subur- 
bano, dopo essere stato svuotato del- 
l’offensiva presenza dei poveri con 
i loro problemi confusi e le loro 
complicate esigenze. 

Le prime fasi del redevelopment di 
New Haven — con le orgogliose e 
onorevoli eccezioni di Wooster 
Square e Long Wharf — non sono 
state esenti da questi errori e, se- 
condo me, la struttura della città ne 
è rimasta danneggiata. Long Wharf 
applicò principi del genere dove era 
sensato farlo, cioè fuori città. Woo- 
ster Square poi, con la triste ecce- 
zione di Russo Park, li ha ignorati 
completamente e più che distrugge- 
re, ha riabilitato. Ma una serie di 
progetti di redevelopment che at- 
tendono di essere realizzati, pro- 
mettono di essere del genere distrut- 
tivo. Tra questi ricordiamo la co- 
struzione di quattro vie di raccordo 
attorno al centro della città a par- 
tire dall’inizio della Trumbull Street, 
e l’allargamento, bloccato per ora 
dall’opposizione dei cittadini, del 


raccordo che distruggerebbe East 
Rock Park e potrebbe un giorno 
continuare il suo cammino distrutti- 
vo sino a Armory Street. Questi due 
raccordi formerebbero le Circum- 
ferential Ring Roads interna ed 
esterna. Come piacciono le frasi ro- 
boanti ai designer di questi pro- 
getti! Sono frasi che offrono quel 
tipo di magia simbolica che serve 
come sostituto del pensiero. 

Presto la città dovrebbe essere di- 
visa in contorti segmenti da queste 
grandi e sterili barriere. Il raccordo 
Oak Street ci può dare un’idea di 
quello che sarà il loro aspetto. Ma 
la faccenda non finirebbe qui, per- 
ché l’automobile avendo ottenuto 
troppo, vorrà prendersi tutto. In 
futuro ci saranno più che altro stra- 
de, con in mezzo uno shopping 
center neo-suburbano, con poche 
concentrazioni di abitanti prigionie- 
ri, Stalag I, II ecc. sparpagliati qua 
e là nelle maglie dell’autostrada. 
Il redesign proposto per il quartie- 
re Hill non sarebbe fuori posto in 
questo paesaggio desertico mentre 
l’attuale progetto per il complesso 
governativo a est del Green sarebbe 
un'immagine appropriatissima del 
governo di una simile provincia. 
L’edificio dominante sarebbe una 
speculativa torre per uffici, di pro- 
prietà di una banca e acquistata con 
il sussidio pubblico per il program- 
ma di redevelopment. Lo storico 
Green, centro della vita e dei pri- 
vilegi civici di New Haven, si base- 
rebbe su null’altro che questa tor- 
re, alla quale servirebbe soltanto da 
zerbino. Contemporaneamente, la 
definizione del Green verrebbe di- 
strutta, con la demolizione dell’Uffi- 
cio Postale. L’abolizione di questo 
bell’edificio soddisferebbe due in- 
tenti cataclismici: primo, distrugge- 
rebbe il fianco del Green nel modo 
reso famoso da Orwell nel suo 1984, 
secondo intaccherebbe una porzione 
della nostra memoria civica, attra- 


verso la quale si sviluppa e si ali- 
menta la nostra dignità di uomini. 
Ecco. di nuovo i tre errori. Cata- 
clismico: quasi tutti gli edifici pre- 
esistenti, spariti. Automobilistico: il 
Post Office deve sparire, disse l’ar- 
chitetto, per dare uno spiazzo con- 
tinuo di parcheggio per la banca. 
Suburbano: le automobili stesse e 
l'enorme spiazzo insensato della 
piazza testimoniano del richiamo ar- 
cadico. L’effetto è di tale volgarità 
che non si riesce a credere che sia 
stato fatto senza ironia. È comun- 
que espressione ideale del perché le 
tendenze cataclismiche, automobili- 
stiche e suburbane debbano essere 
messe da parte, con tutto il loro pu- 
rismo concomitante e la loro genti- 
lezza malata. 

Al contrario, tutti noi che viviamo 
in città e teniamo alla sua conserva- 
zione, dobbiamo formulare nuovi 
principi, su basi più ampie e uma- 
ne. Vorrei ora citare l’atto di auto- 
accusa del comitato architettonico 
della Citizens Action Commission di 
New Haven. Dice tra l’altro: 
Come primo esempio indicativo nel 
campo del renewal urbano, New 
Haven capisce che i problemi della 
costruzione della città devono esse- 
re studiati nuovamente a ogni livel- 
lo, da quello dell’automobile a quel- 
lo di un conveniente housing pub- 
blico a basso prezzo. Il carattere dei 
quartieri deve ottenere nuova e ri- 
spettosa considerazione e bisogna 
di nuovo tener conto delle virtù 
della strada tradizionale. La densità 
storica dei centri urbani deve venir 
rivalutata e bisogna rispettare le 
belle costruzioni delle generazioni 
passate, poiché il carattere della cit- 
tà viene da loro trasmesso di gene- 
razione in generazione. Soprattutto 
le complesse interazioni delle vite 
umane individuali, da cui deriva la 
vita continua della città, devono es- 
sere fisicamente e spiritualmente in- 
coraggiate ancora una volta. 


Richard Hatch 


URBAN RENEWAL AD HARLEM 


Nonostante il fascino che apparen- 
temente esercitano sui visitatori, le 
città americane sono tormentate, 
caotiche e in continuo peggioramen- 
to. A New York, la città più ricca 
della più ricca nazione che il mondo 
abbia mai conosciuto, un milione e 
mezzo di persone vivono nello squal- 
lore, abbandonate dal resto della so- 
cietà che gode di un benessere e 
una mobilità senza precedenti — 
ma di ben poco vero agio o di fina- 
lità comune. Di fronte all’attuale 
stato di negligenza e declino delle 
nostre città, è piacevole pensare alla 
Firenze del Medioevo, dove il de- 
sign delle colonne del Duomo susci- 
tava un problema così bruciante, da 
dover essere risolto con un referen- 
dum pubblico. A quei tempi, a quan- 
to dice il cronista Giovanni Villani, 
Firenze aveva trenta ospedali con 
più di mille letti per una popolazio- 
ne di 90.000 abitanti. Nonostante il 
nostro benessere e la nostra sofisti- 
cazione, non possiamo competere 
con lo spirito civico del fiorentino 
medioevale o il suo livello di servizi 
comunitari. 

Benché già da tempo alcuni accorti 
architetti e planner degli Stati Uniti 
hanno fatto rilevare che la decadenza 
delle nostre città e l’espandersi degli 
slum costituiscono il nostro proble- 
ma più pressante, tanto le loro pa- 
role quanto le immagini che ci pro- 
spettavano del nostro futuro, sono 
cadute nel vuoto. L’aumento del 
benessere ha permesso a moltissimi 
americani di voltar le spalle alla cit- 
tà e di isolarsi dai problemi della po- 
vertà e della razza, in qualcosa di 
simile a case in città dormitorio. 

In quasi tutte le nazioni moderne il 
movimento verso un maggior con- 
trollo pubblico o sociale dell’eco- 
nomia e delle condizioni ambientali 
era inerente all’esigenza di giustizia 
sociale e all'ammissione che il plan- 
ning nazionale, regionale e cittadino 
è conseguenza naturale del fallimen- 
to da parte dell’invisibile mano del 
mercato a nutrire e alloggiare i po- 
veri. 

Tuttavia, negli Stati Uniti, i poteri 
del planning governativo sotto for- 
ma di polizia fiscale, i sussidi, lo 
zoning e il budgeting del capitale, 
sono spesso concepiti non come so- 
stituti del mercato, ma come mecca- 
nismi per proteggere il settore pri- 
vato e dargli modo di operate con 
profitto in aree non economiche. 


Così il programma federale di hous- 
ing pubblico venne creato nel 1937 
innanzitutto per stimolare la sta- 
gnante industria privata di costru- 
zione e solo in secondo luogo pet 
ampliare lo stock di case d’abita- 
zione accessibili ai poveri. In que- 
sto modo, notando l’espandersi de- 
gli slum, nel 1949 venne promul- 
gato Urban Renewal Program, con 
lo scopo di procurare « un ambiente 
di vita conveniente ad ogni famiglia 
americana ». Ma essenzialmente si 
trattava di un programma designato 
a ridurre sia le richieste di capitale 
che il rischio per gli agenti di beni 
immobili privati (1) che avevano ab- 
bandonato la parte più interna della 
città in favore dello sviluppo subur- 
bano di maggior profitto. 

Nel redevelopment prevale il prin- 
cipio dello sfruttamento economico 
migliore e più alto. I pianificatori 
del renewal continuano ad essere 
pressati dall’agenzia federale di re- 
newal e dagli impiegati municipali, 
a vendere terreno ripulito e miglio- 
rato a spese dei fondi pubblici, al 
miglior offerente o al developer il 
cui programma di costruzione pro- 
duca il più alto tasso di reddito. 
Questo significa che il programma 
serve non a migliorare le condizioni 
dei poveri, ma a fornire alloggi a 
famiglie di medio e alto reddito, che 
possano restituire un profitto netto 
al costruttore e alla municipalità. 
Dal momento che poche città ame- 
ricane mostrano carenza di alloggi 
per questi gruppi di persone, in real- 
tà ai poveri si chiede di sussidiare 
con le loro tasse la garanzia di ulte- 
riori alternative ai benestanti e a 
garantire profitti per il costruttore 
speculatore, che non offre sistema- 
zioni per i poveri perché ci sono 
altri investimenti molto più attraen- 
ti. (Il 94% della nuova costruzione 
nelle aree di renewal appartengono 
alla categoria del reddito medio e 
delle abitazioni di lusso). 

Durante i primi sedici anni dell’Ur- 
ban Renewal Program, più di 200 
mila unità di abitazione a basso red- 
dito sono state rimosse e un nume- 
ro ancora maggiore è destinato alla 
distruzione. Il Defense Highway 
Construction Program con appoggio 
federale è responsabile di una distru- 
zione ancor più larga di abitazioni a 
basso reddito (questo stesso pro- 
gramma di costruzione di autostrade 
apre al tempo stesso aree suburbane 
precedentemente inaccessibili, per 
uso residenziale borghese). 

Nel 1966 il dipartimento federale 
di Housing and Urban Development 
fu autorizzato a spendere tre bilioni 


di dollari per garantire un pronto bs a 
mercato per case ipotecate (il che 
continuava a favorire lo sparpaglia- 
mento suburbano) ma solo 725 mi- 
lioni di dollari per il renewal ur- 
bano (il che riduce il numero di abi- 
tazioni a basso reddito) e solo 47 
milioni per costruire abitazioni per 
famiglie a basso reddito — molto 
meno di quanto i paesi occidentali 
non spendano per l’housing pubbli- 
co. Ma si è spesso osservato che 
mentre gli Stati Uniti spendono 5 
bilioni annui per sussidi agricoli, che 
vanno in gran parte ai ricchi, fini- 
sce per non spendere niente per lo 
housing e il planning — il diparti- 
mento federale responsabile di que- 
sti programmi restituisce 100 milio- 
ni di dollari all'anno al tesoro, che 
rappresentano il surplus delle spese 
proveniente dall’interesse sui pre- 
stiti e dai pagamenti dell’assicura- 
zione ipotecaria. 

La trovata geniale del nostro mondo 
politico è che il governo non deve 
mai seguire una politica precisa, ma 
solo serie di programmi, ciascuno 
dei quali congegnato in modo da 
ottenere l'appoggio di un partico- 
lare gruppo d’interesse. La ricerca 
del consenso viene condotta da un 
alternativo togliere da un gruppo 
per dare a un altro, fino a raggiun- 
gere un equilibrio temporaneo. Che 
i programmi siano contradditori, ro- 
vinosi, a volte distruttivi e quasi 
sempre dannosi ai poveri lo si rico- 
nosce ben raramente, anche da parte 
di architetti e planner. 

Le professioni di design, nonostante 
il loro impegno apparente, raramen- 
te hanno lottato in prima linea per 
fornire una sistemazione convenien- 
te alla vita urbana. I migliori archi- 
tetti americani sembrano essere so- 
prattutto preoccupati dell’adatta- 
mento alle forme storiche e, sotto 
l’influsso di Sigfried Giedion, a ve- 
dere le costruzioni come soluzioni 
agli astratti problemi tecnici e spa- 
ziali. Ben raramente si incontra un 
certo interesse a dar forma al modo 
in cui gli uomini vivono, lavorano 
si muovono o vengono mossi nello 
spazio, si incontrano o vien loro 
impedito di incontrarsi con altri uo- 
mini. Negli Stati Uniti architettura 
e planning urbano vengono in gene- 
re considerati lussi superflui — e 
lo sono, dal momento che solo rata- 
mente si sforzano di risolvere ut- 
genti problemi umani. È 
La forma delle prime città america- 
ne, come di certe città greche, ci 
parla della nozione di democrazia 
e di libertà individuale. Purtroppo, .. 
quando la città divenne una grande 


città, la grande città una metropoli 


e, in alcuni casi, una megalopoli, 
cessò di esprimere la libertà e la 
democrazia che affermiamo di ap- 
prezzare. Invece di opporsi a que- 
sta muova rappresentazione tridi- 
mensionale della divisione etnica e 
di classe, architetti e planner hanno 
abbandonato la loro buona fede e 
il loro impegno e si sono pronta- 
mente adattati a servire il mercato 
dei beni immobili così come lo han- 
no trovato. 

Tuttavia è evidente che slum, conge- 
stione, corruzione e sparpagliamen- 
to richiedono assai di più di mero 
interesse professionale e meditate 
soluzioni al tavolo da disegno. Se 
dobbiamo partecipare alla creazione 
di un ambiente degno dell’uomo, 
dobbiamo prima di tutto creare la 
pubblica volontà di rifare tale am- 
biente, e la forza politica che inca- 
nali la nostra immensa ricchezza pub- 
blica in azioni costruttive. 
Nonostante la retorica della libera 
iniziativa, in questo paese il gover- 
no ha un potere enorme nella distri- 
buzione di beni e servizi essenziali. 
Il budget federale supera i 100 bi- 
lioni di dollari (65 trilioni di lire) 
e ancora maggiori sono i budget 
combinati del governo statale e mu- 
nicipale. Questo potere, come ab- 
biamo visto, non è mai stato larga- 
mente sfruttato per migliorare la 
qualità di vita o per correggere il 
caos del nostro ambiente umano. E 
io credo che le decisioni pubbliche 
del nostro paese non saranno di- 
rette in questa direzione molto pre- 
sto a meno che architetti e planner 
non stringano alleanza con coloro 
che hanno bisogno sia dei nostri ser- 
vizi come di un nuovo indirizzo del 
sistema pubblico, vale a dire i po- 
veri che vivono in città. 

Nel 1928 Walter Gropius scriveva: 
« La fondazione di una moderna 
scuola di architettura dipende dalla 
felice soluzione di una serie di pro- 
blemi strettamente connessi — gli 
importantissimi problemi del plan- 
ning nazionale (e) un nuovo orien- 
tamento del planning cittadino ». 
Non è la proposta di Narodnik a 
suggerire che i poveri sono i nostri 
alleati naturali — e noi i loro — 
nel tentativo di trovare felici solu- 
zioni di planning e di stabilire una 
fiorente architettura moderna. Certa- 
mente la maggioranza borghese non 
ne ha voglia o non ne sente ancora 
la necessità. 

Questo naturalmente è vero perché 
il sistema americano ha servito tan- 
ti, tanto bene. Gli Stati Uniti sono 
ricchi e la gran parte della popola- 


zione è prosperosa. C’è poca sim- 
patia per coloro che non sono riu- 
sciti 0 cui è stato impedito di par- 
tecipare alla scalata alla ricchezza, e 
minor comprensione per i muta- 
menti fondamentali che si sono ve- 
rificati nel campo dell’economia e 
che rendono al povero di oggi l’asce- 
sa alla classe borghese assai più dif- 
ficile di quanto non lo fosse per gli 
immigranti della fine del secolo. 
Fino agli anni cinquanta il massiccio 
sviluppo dell’industria americana as- 
sicurò una domanda costante per la- 
voratori di ogni livello di abilità, 
compreso il più basso. Dall’ultima 
guerra, le innovazioni tecnologiche 
hanno aumentato notevolmente la 
produttività degli operai industriali 
e ridotto la possibilità di impiego 
per i meno qualificati. Questo cam- 
biamento nel grado di abilità richie- 
sta — che si riferisce tanto al set- 
tore dei servizi, in continua espan- 
sione, quanto al settore dei manu- 
fatti, aumenterà certamente col cre- 
scere dell’automazione. Se non sa- 
pranno accrescere notevolmente il 
proprio potere politico, i poveri del 
1967 sono destinati a restare pove- 
ri, più di ogni gruppo o generazione 
precedente. 

Trentaquattro milioni di americani 
sono ufficialmente classificati come 
poveri (2). Di questi, diciotto milio- 
ni sono vecchi e bambini. Dieci mi- 
lioni sono negri. Come potranno mai 
sollevarsi dalla povertà, quando i 
mutamenti nella struttura economi- 
ca e la discriminazione razziale impe- 
discono loro l’accesso a un lavoro? 
Mentre l’operaio industriale ha un 
contatto diretto con gli altri operai 
della fabbrica e giunge quindi ai 
sindacati del lavoro e al potere po- 
litico, nell’attuale struttura sociale 
dello slum urbano o rurale non c’è 
niente che abbia una qualche pro- 
babilità di generare l’organizzazio- 
ne politica. Come faranno quindi i 
poveri ad ottenere case, scuole e ser- 
vizi di cui hanno disperatamente 
bisogno? 

Nel 1970, circa l’ottanta per cento 
della popolazione, che già supera i 
200 milioni, vivrà in aree urbane — 
i poveri ammassati all’interno delle 
città decadute, stretti tutt'intorno da 
un anello di ricchi sobborghi, cui è 
loro vietato l’accesso per via del co- 
lore, del rango e del reddito (3). 
Se vogliamo salvare le nostre cit- 
tà e la nostra vita culturale, è chia- 
ro che dobbiamo risolvere il pro- 
blema della povertà (4). Evidente- 
mente povertà è qualcosa di più che 
mancanza di reddito. In assenza di 
opportunità economica, è la dispe- 


razione. Per i negri, è anche apatia e 
cinismo e mancanza di fiducia nel 
fatto che la società di maggioranza 
(bianca) potrà mai essere meno che 
repressiva. 

La differenza critica tra i poveri e 
la maggioranza borghese è che i po- 
veri non hanno il potere di prender 
decisioni riguardo alla propria vita. 
Non sono solamente poveri, ma an- 
che privi di autorità, soggetti alle 
decisioni delle insindacabili agenzie 
d’assistenza pubblica e sociale, che 
distribuiscono sussidi, case e ser- 
vizi. Se vogliamo vincere la « guerra 
contro la povertà », proclamata dal 
Presidente Kennedy nel 1963, dob- 
biamo agire sulla cultura della po- 
vertà, dobbiamo mettere i poveri in 
grado di partecipare consapevolmen- 
te alle decisioni che regolano la loro 
vita. Se vogliamo vincere la batta- 
glia contro la bruttezza e lo squal- 
lore, dobbiamo unirci per guadagna- 
re l'influenza politica che riordinerà 
le nostre priorità nazionali e darà 
alle città il denaro di cui hanno bi- 
sogno (5) per risolvere il problema 
degli abitanti degli slum, e i nostri 
problemi. 

Nel 1865 John Ruskin disse al Royal 
Institute of British Architects che: 
« (nelle) città costruite nell’aria ne- 
ra... dove scopo degli uomini non è 
la vita ma il lavoro... nelle città in 
cui le strade non sono viali per il 
passaggio di gente felice, ma canali 
di scarico di una folla tormentata... 
per una città o per città del genere; 
nessuna architettura è possibile, no, 
nessun desiderio di architettura è 
possibile ai suoi abitanti ». 
L’Architects® Renewal Committee di 
Harlem venne fondato nell’ottobre 
del 1964, basandosi sull’idea che se 
agli abitanti di Harlem fosse stato 
dato accesso alle qualificazioni pro- 
fessionali di planning e architettura 
— negate loro per povertà — essi 
sarebbero stati incoraggiati ad orga- 
nizzarsi per intraprendere attività 
che agissero concretamente sul loro 
ambiente. Scoprire che potevano agi- 
re sull'ambiente e sulla società, che 
potevano costringerli a soddisfare in 
parte le loro necessità, sarebbe stato 
per loro un incentivo a fare mag- 
giori richieste, sino a divenire con- 
sapevoli del proprio potere e a chie- 
dere una buona parte del bene pub- 
blico per il loro circostante urbano. 
Per di più, sarebbero diventati qual- 
cosa di più che non semplici conte- 
nitori di maggiori indennità assisten- 
ziali. La comprensione del funzio- 
namento di complicati sistemi e la 
fiducia guadagnata operando tra lo- 
ro, avrebbe anche accresciuto la loro 


abilità nel competere sul mercato 
dell’impiego. E idealmente il nuovo 
intimo rapporto stabilito tra cliente 
e designer, avrebbe condotto alla 
scoperta di nuovi criteri pet l’archi- 
tettura urbana. 

Poiché architetti e planner hanno 
dimostrato di essere estremamente 
responsabili di fronte ai ristretti in- 
teressi dei loro soliti clienti, speria- 
mo anche, fornendo impiego alter- 
nativo (e possibilità di lavoro in 
questo campo agli studenti) di sfida- 
re la coscienza professionale e au- 
mentare la loro capacità nel rispon- 
dere ai bisogni dei poveri. 

Nei nostri due anni di storia, abbia- 
mo scritto e fatto ampiamente cir- 
colare, manuali sulla legge affittua- 
rio-proprietario e sui vari programmi 
finanziati dal governo per lo svi- 
luppo della comunità. Abbiamo inol- 
tre tenuto innumerevoli convegni per 
spiegare la funzione di tali program- 
mi. Abbiamo dato assistenza a una 
dozzina di affittuari per intrapren- 
dere azione legale contro proprietari 
senza scrupoli e dove i proprietari si 
sono adattati a cedere gli slum di 
loro proprietà, ci stiamo adoperan- 
do per creare corporazioni d’affittua- 
ri senza reddito pet ottenere ipote- 
che federali per l’acquisto e la ria- 
bilitazione delle loro abitazioni (6). 
Rendendo proprietari alcuni affittua- 
ri poveri non solo daremo loro un 
posto sicuro nella società, ma dimo- 
streremo chiaramente ai loro vicini 
l’utilità di un’azione organizzata e 
contribuiremo a creare la richiesta 
di adeguati programmi federali di 
housing. 

Nel tentativo di mostrare la nostra 
sensibilita ai problemi della comu- 
nita, ci siamo impegnati a stabilire 
centri di assistenza giornaliera, pic- 


coli parchi, centri di ricreazione, 
store-front nell’intento di ottenere 
adeguati sussidi assistenziali, pro- 
grammi di addestramento professio- 
nale e aumenti di reddito. Lo rite- 
nemmo necessario in parte per gua- 
dagnare la fiducia della comunità, in 
parte perché in ognuno di questi 
progetti vedevamo un nuovo gradi- 
no verso la possibilità di coinvolge- 
re un nuovo gruppo in importanti 
problemi politici e urbani, ma anche 
perché non c’era nessun altro che 
lo facesse e valeva la pena di farlo. 
Negli ultimi sette mesi abbiamo la- 
vorato a stretto contatto con due 
gruppi nell’area più depressa di East 
Harlem, per metterli in grado di 
formulare un programma dettaglia- 
to per abitazioni migliori, ricreazio- 
ne, prodotti di consumo e possibi- 
lità d’impiego. Recentemente hanno 
convinto l’amministrazione cittadi- 
na — dopo aver sconfitto una pro- 
posta cittadina per la demolizione 
totale — a garantir loro i fondi ne- 
cessari per fare un loro piano uffi- 
ciale di renewal, da sottomettere 
per l’approvazione (e il finanziamen- 
to) al governo federale nel prossimo 
autunno. È la prima volta che una 
comunità poverta riesce a strappare 
alla burocrazia municipale il potere 
di planning. È un precedente im- 
portante sul quale in futuro costrui- 
remo, lasciando che gli abitanti di 
Harlem ci guidino nel design della 
loro nuova comunità. 

Con il sostegno di fondazioni di ca- 
rità, siamo stati in grado di offrire 
i nostri servizi gratuitamente ad 
ogni gruppo che ne avesse bisogno. 
Avendo un budget limitato (ora ab- 
biamo uno staff professionale di cin- 
que persone) abbiamo limitato la 
nostra attività quasi esclusivamente 
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ora stabiliti programmi di servizi 
del genere a Boston, Philadelphia e 
San Francisco, un primo passo nella 
direzione giusta. Simili programmi 
devono essere creati al servizio delle 
comunità a basso reddito nelle città 
di tutto il paese (e di tutto il mon- 
do). Il futuro delle nostre città e la 
condizione dei poveri, lo esigono. 


(1) Il programma stabilisce che il governo fede- 
rale e quello cittadino dividano (ordinariamente 
su una base di 2/3 — 1/3) il costo per la rimozione 
di abitazioni deteriorate, la preparazione del ter- 
reno e la rivendita a developer privati a un prezzo 
assai inferiore al costo reale. Generalmente desti- 
nato a creare abitazioni, questo programma viene 
usato sempre più a preparare sedi per il redevel- 
opment CBD. 


(2) Con un reddito annuale inferiore ai 3.000 
dollari per famiglia di quattro persone. Un budget 
a basso costo richiederebbe un reddito di 4.000 
dollari per lo stesso tipo di famiglia. Il reddito 
della famiglia media nazionale era nel 1964 di 
6.860 dollari. 


(3) La congestione del traffico e l’aumento dei 
prezzi e delle tasse della terra hanno provocato 
nel dopoguerra uno spostamento della costruzione 
dalla città al lontano suburbio, il che crea un altro 
ostacolo all’inserimento dei poveri nell’economia. 


(4) Ora la rapida meccanizzazione dell’agricol- 
tura nel Sud minaccia di rendere sovrabbondante 
la mano d’opera contadina negra (e bianca). 
Poiché non vi sono probabili fonti alternative di 
impiego regionale, si prevede che questa mecca- 
nizzazione sposterà circa 500.000 negri rurali. 
Nel 1970, per la prima volta, più del 50% dei 
negri vivrà al nord, la schiacciante maggioranza 
nelle aree cittadine e con molta probabilità in 
miseria degradante. 


(5) Le città, con i loro limitati poteri fiscali, 
non possono sperare di rinnovarsi senza la mas- 
siccia immissione di denaro di imposte federali, 
che ora va a nutrire Marte e Mammone. Il recente 
stanziamento supplementare per la guerra del 
Vietnam, invece di ridurre /@ il numero di abita- 
zioni, avrebbe potuto costruire qui seicentomila 
unità di abitazioni per poveri. 


(6) La Federal Housing Administration può 
dare un finanziamento ipotecario del 100% per 
corporazioni per abitazioni senza utili, sia per la 
riabilitazione che per la costruzione. Sfortunata- 
mente, tassi d’interesse e costi di costruzione 
pongono gli affitti risultanti assai al di là della 
portata di molti affittuari, a meno che dalla stessa 
agenzia non si ottengano «supplementi pe raf- 
fitto ». Il Congresso ha saggiamente ritenuto 
opportuno destinare solo 20 milioni in sup- 
plementi per affitto per l’intero paese durante 
l’intero anno fiscale. 


Barry Jackson 


LE INTERAZIONI 

FRA | FATTORI-NECESSITÀ 
SONO GLI ELEMENTI 
COSTITUTIVI DELLA FORMA 


Lo studio dei processi di design, per 
sommario che sia, è sempre un ten- 
tativo di stabilite modi di conside- 
rare i problemi, modi di organizzare 
informazione e intuizione, di far gio- 
care processi mentali contro le com- 
plessità del nostro tempo, ogni vol- 
ta che sia necessario: quando cioè 
dobbiamo avere inventiva; quando 
dai problemi dobbiamo trarre non 
modificazioni, ma nuove soluzioni ri- 
voluzionarie al complesso spiega- 
mento di forze che hanno violato il 
nostro ambiente. 
La consapevolezza di tali problemi 
è ormai diventata clamorosa, eppu- 
re i designer si ostinano nel loro 
semplice approach ai problemi e non 
anno ancora capito che certe cose 
sono troppo complicate per poterle 
cogliere e ordinare con processi in- 
tuitivi e casuali. L’errore del desi- 
gner sta nel non riconoscere la pro- 
pria debolezza. I designer hanno 
paura di ricorrere a nuovi strumen- 
ti, quando se ne presenta l’occa- 
sione. 
Gli architetti non sono preparati al- 
l’immensità del compito, perché, tra- 
volti dalla pletora e dalla diffusione 
di informazione, essi si aggrappano 
a metodi artigianali di design e di 
produzione, non avendo ancora im- 
parato ad ampliare i propri processi 
mentali mediante l’ordinamento dei 
processi di design e l'espansione del- 
la loro intuizione. 
Essenzialmente il design è un pro- 
cesso mediante il quale viene rac- 
colta e organizzata l’informazione, 
diretta allo scopo di soddisfare un 
bisogno umano attraverso processi 
tecnologici. Gli strumenti analitici 
sono nati dalla necessità di svilup- 
pare, organizzare e valutare l’infor- 
mazione di fronte all’incertezza che 
scaturisce dalle complesse interazio- 
ni dei componenti dei problemi di 
design. 
In certa misura l’evoluzione di ap- 
proach metodologici è dovuta al fat- 
to che le implicazioni di moltissimi 
problemi sono interdisciplinari, pre- 
sentando la necessità di un sistema 
simbolico comune a gruppi con 
background divergenti. Poiché i pro- 
blemi hanno raggiunto livelli di com- 
plessità tale da mettere a dura pro- 
va le facoltà conoscitive del designer, 
la sua capacità di coordinare l’in- 


formazione che riceve da specialisti 
e la sua stessa capacità di specializ- 
zazione, si sono escogitati dei proces- 
si sistematici per permettere al de- 
signer di orientarsi nel processo di 
design, in modo che mai, in nessun 
momento, egli sia incerto del punto 
in cui si trova o di come venga orga- 
nizzata l’informazione sulla quale sta 
operando. 

Le due grandi aree nelle quali ope- 
ra il designer sono: 1) analisi del 
problema e 2) sintesi risolutiva. 
La chiave per ogni processo di 
design è il feedback, che può essere 
definito come la modificazione con- 
tinuamente operante dell’izput di un 
sistema di design per opera del suo 
output. Essenzialmente il processo 
di design è continuo e viene inter- 
rotto solo dalla necessità di dar con- 
cretamente corpo al design. 

Nel design di un artefatto comples- 
so, l’attenzione viene rivolta a quei 
sistemi che manifestano un com- 
portamento sistematico: movimento 
continuo di gente o processo o com- 
binazione di ambedue. Tanto gli edi- 
fici quanto le città rientrano in que- 
sto ambito. 

Compito primo del designer è di 
scoprire in che cosa consista vera- 
mente il problema. L’eliminazione di 
preconcetti sia del problema che del- 
la sua soluzione e l'ammissione della 
nozione che tutte le precedenti so- 
luzioni a problemi simili contrastano 
probabilmente con le necessità di 
ogni sistema nuovo, richiedono che 
il designer analizzi le necessità di un 
nuovo sistema in termini dell’enor- 
me congerie di elementi variabili at- 
traverso i quali ogni sistema può es- 
sere caratterizzato. 

Le analogie di un problema di design 
sono in genere così complesse da 
sfidare le capacità della mente priva 
di aiuto e pentrarne la natura. La 
descrizione simbolica è un accorgi- 
mento che dà modo al designer di 
servirsi dell’informazione fornitagli 
sul concetto per anticipare analiti- 
camente il comportamento di un 
prototipo. Così la descrizione sim- 
bolica diventa un’analogia matemati- 
ca o archetipo dell’oggetto concreto 
e il calcolatore diventa uno strumen- 
to che permette di manipolare facil- 
mente l’informazione. 

Un processo di design può venir ca- 
ratterizzato dal reticolo procedurale 
illustrato. Le sue migliori appli- 
cazioni si sono avute in aree del 
problema in cui l’informazione è di 
natura interdisciplinare o in cui la 
soluzione è vaga e indefinita sì che 
non si sa esattamente da che punto 
cominciare i processi di concettualiz- 


zazione. Le sue definizioni si sono 
cristallizzate a partite dagli amorfi 
inizi di Christopher Alexander in 
Notes on a Synthesis of Form. 
Benché il reticolo procedurale subi- 
sca variazioni di problema in pro- 
blema, i suoi elementi essenziali si 
mantengono inalterati e costanti. I 
requisiti di un sistema sono le sue 
molteplici necessità. Il requisito vie- 
ne definito in termini di utente, at- 
tività e condizioni di un sistema. La 
lista dei requisiti che definisce il 
problema è composta di assiomi in- 
dipendenti operazionali che stabili- 
scono con chiarezza e precisione le 
ragioni per cui la forma-proprietà di 
un sistema debba essere in un mo- 
do piuttosto che in un altro. Pren- 
diamo ad esempio un problema che 
tratta della zona pre-operatoria in 
ospedale: i pazienti che vengono tra- 
sportati alla Sala Operatoria (S O) 
non devono entrare in contatto con 
altri pazienti ai primi stadi del pe- 
riodo di recupero post-operatorio. 
Ecco come questa frase può essere 
definita requisito; pazienti = uten- 
ti; che vengono trasportati alla S.O. 
= azione; non devono entrare in 
contatto con altri pazienti ai primi 
stadi del periodo di recupero post- 
operatorio = la condizione che 
deve essere soddisfatta dalla forma. 
Altro requisito dello stesso proble- 
ma è: il medico che esamina il pa- 
ziente ha bisogno di avere a dispo- 
sizione gli strumenti da usare. Que- 
sti assiomi sono precisi, operativi, 
indipendenti e contengono chiare 
implicazioni del perché la forma deb- 
ba essere questa piuttosto che quella. 
L’argomento principale di questo ar- 
ticolo riguarda il rapporto tra i 
vati requisiti, ossia l’interazione. 
L’archetipo di cui trattiamo è la 
struttura del sistema e le necessità 
ad esso connesse sono gli elementi 
variabili. Queste variabili sono i re- 
quisiti. Le variabili del sistema che 
non vengono prese in esame entro i 
limiti del modello vengono conside- 
rate parametri. Il modello deve ve- 
nir valutato rispetto ai parametri del 
problema prima che si evolva il pro- 
totipo finale. Dal momento che il no- 
stro sistema descrive gli attributi di 
comportamento del sistema, gli at- 
tributi parametrici come dimensio- 
ne, condizioni e altri valori vengo- 
no esaminati allo stadio della solu- 
zione diagrammatica quando questa 
raggiunge la sintesi finale. 
Alexander ha già stabilito che il 
problema della creazione di un ricco 
tessuto di sistemi si basa su di una 
struttura a semi-reticolo; il semi- 
reticolo è un modo di organizzare le 
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necessita di un sistema assicurandosi 
che gli elementi-base delle necessita 
si sovrappongano in modo atto a 
creare un’analogia vitale. Alexander 
suggerì che la sovrapposizione di am- 
biguità e molteplicità creata dal 
semi-reticolo rappresenta una strut- 
tura più fitta, più resistente, più sot- 
tile e più complessa. 

Il carattere della struttura che de- 
riva dalla fusione delle necessità de- 
termina la forma. È la forma stessa 
suddivisa nei suoi componenti. Il 
‘processo può venir confrontato al 
processo di design interamente in- 
tuitivo, in cui la mente produce una 
matrice di forme e le collega alle 
necessità: si tratta quindi di una 
struttura di necessità che non corri- 
sponde alla realtà. 

Studiando il rapporto forma-neces- 
sità, ci si serve di un accurato pro- 
cesso mentale di ricerca della solu- 
zione spaziale. La mente esperta ri- 
corre al vocabolario di forme che 
ha accumulato o immaginato e sta- 
bilisce il rapporto possibile tra i due 
elementi. La interazione avviene so- 
lo quando c’è sovrapposizione nel 
regno (o nella regione) delle forme 
che possono soddisfare le necessità. 
Alcuni vincoli sono forti, altri spuri; 
ma sono proprio i vincoli spuri a 
condurre le più profonde intuizioni 
perché a volte aprono vie a nuove 
forme. La forza dei vincoli e il loro 
peso nel problema mutano nel cor- 
so dello studio e conducono al desi- 
derio di rafforzare tali vincoli per 
rendere più chiaramente valutabile 
una suddivisione in sottoproblemi. 
Ciò che i processi intuitivi man- 
cano di fare in modo soddisfaciente 
è una adeguata strutturazione del 
problema. La mente creativa, con- 
centrata su di un problema, può pre- 
vederne il significato e le possibili 
soluzioni. Quel che le facoltà cono- 
scitive non possono fare è vedere 
contemporaneamente il rapporto tra 
tutti i problemi, mantenere il rap- 
porto tra due problemi, prendendo- 
ne in considerazione un terzo. 

Noi ci occupiamo dell’interazione 
sia nell’analisi del problema che nel- 
la sintesi. L'interazione infatti agi- 
sce come elemento di transizione tra 
il problema e la sua soluzione nelle 
applicazioni pratiche. Teoricamente, 
una volta compiute tutte le intera- 
zioni tra le necessità del problema, 
la soluzione esiste già, ma non è 
strutturata nella mente del designer 
e quindi egli non la può esprimere. 
La soluzione viene enucleata dalla 
mente del designer strutturando il 
problema nei set più strettamente 


collegati e analizzando i rapporti che 
si presentano entro il set. Il set, pre- 
so nel suo insieme, ha il significato 
di un unico sottoproblema, con una 
soluzione formale che può emerge- 
re da una più chiara valutazione del 
rapporto tra ogni necessità che cada 
in esso. 

Nel passato il design si limitava ai 
blocchi d’informazione che colpiva- 
no il designer, di modo che inva- 
riabilmente il problema veniva ri- 
solto irregolarmente. In architettu- 
ra, in particolare, lo scopo reale del 
design viene spesso messo in ombra 
dall’opinione personale  dell’archi- 
LELLO 

Paul Rudoph ha detto che si può 
fare della grande architettura solo 
scegliendo un aspetto della costru- 
zione ed elaborandolo in modo che 
gli altri diventino di secondaria im- 
portanza. La visione romantica del- 
l’architettura deve essere distrutta 
dinanzi al bisogno di artefatti che 
soddisfino una complessa serie di 
necessità e aiutino l’uomo nella sua 
evoluzione. 

In problemi molto complessi, il più 
delle volte il designer è costitui 
to da un team e la mente del de- 
signer è una mente di gruppo. Così 
una parte del problema e dei suoi 
rapporti viene registrata in una te- 
sta e una parte in un’altra. Un me- 
todo preciso di analisi trattiene il 
problema in contenitori immobili, 
di modo che la mente di gruppo pos- 
sa ristrutturarsi senza perdere l’in- 
formazione. La decisione riguardo a 
ciò che accade nel dominio delle 
forme può quindi essere rimessa al 
gruppo, quando necessario. 

In realtà, la soluzione del problema 
è assai più complessa della mia enun- 
ciazione. All’inizio il problema non 
è molto chiaro e l’iniziale struttura- 
zione serve più alla comprensione 
del problema stesso che a darne una 
soluzione rapida e chiara. Entra 
quindi in azione il feed-back. 

Il valore del feed-back non va sot- 
tovalutato. Ce ne serviamo conti- 
nuamente, ma in genere non siamo 
molto precisi nel modo di usarlo. 
Poiché il solito processo di design 
intuitivo parte dall’estremo sbaglia- 
to, cercando di vedere il problema 
nel suo insieme, anche le decisioni 
vengono spesso prese nell’ordine sba- 
gliato e il feed-back rimane blocca- 
to. Spesso in sala disegni avrete sen- 
tito dire: — Non dovremo cambia- 
te tutto proprio ora! —, oppure: 
— Ma non potevate dircelo pri- 
ma? —. Questi sono esempi di 
feed-back impropriamente operativi. 


Quando la realizzazione della solu- 
zione è in rapporto con la compren- 
sione del problema in modo conti- 
nuo, e la sintesi è soggetta a modi- 
ficazione costante, allora non c’è mo- 
mento, nel corso del processo di de- 
sign, in cui i mutamenti possano 
non avvenire in modo logico. Una 
nuova necessità, sorta dalla com- 
prensione del problema stesso, può 
essere inserita in qualsiasi momento 
e il suo rapporto con tutte le altre 
necessità può essere definito e in- 
cluso. Questo cambiamento modifi- 
ca l’intera struttura del problema, 
ma in un modo che può essere trat- 
tato con sicurezza. I primi metodi 
di design usavano l’interazione in 
semplice modo binario. Tuttavia 
l’uso dell’interazione binaria ha mes- 
so in imbarazzo i designer perché 
è chiaro che nella definizione delle 
interazioni alcune sono deboli, altre 
forti. 

Archer suggerì che un contributo 
dei metodi sistematici di design po- 
tesse essere quello di sopprimere 
tutte quelle operazioni che il desi- 
gner deve ora sobbarcarsi, permet- 
tendogli così di dedicare più tempo 
a organizzare la propria mente per il 
compito critico: portando cioè il pe- 
so della propria intuizione sui pro- 
blemi insoluti. Il design dovrebbe 
diventare un’organizzazione logica 
della vasta congerie di materiale, sì 
che la mente del designer possa con- 
centrarsi sul suo compito principale. 
Per ora non vi sono segni di una 
possibile codificazione delle intera- 
zioni stesse, in un modo che garan- 
tisca un risparmio di tempo. Infatti 
sapere che esiste un’interazione non 
è di nessun aiuto per il designer. 
Cos'è l’interazione, quali sono le sue 
implicazioni con il problema nel suo 
insieme, qual è la sua forza e la sua 
posizione nel campo della forma, è 
tutto ciò che il designer deve sapere 
e solo la sua testa glielo dirà. Tutta 
la nostra metodologia di design 
consiste nel dare al designer la li- 
bertà di pensare, con la certezza, 
ad ogni istante del processo men- 
tale, di essere sulla giusta via, per- 
ché c'è una via, e con la certezza 
che se sarà petvicace, onesto, logi- 
co, esperto, creativo potrà raggiun- 
gere la soluzione. Quando il desi- 
gner consiste in un team e quando 
le necessità si contano a decine di 
migliaia e i problemi non sono mai 
stati risolti prima, allora è chiaro | 
che l'intuizione deve venir organiz _ 
zata e che l’intuito creativo deve — 
esser posto in condizioni di poter 
operare. WA 


Maria Bottero 


THIS ISSUE 


This issue, although dedicated wholly to 
the U.S.A., certainly does not pretend to 
offer a panoramic relation of the ar- 
chitectonic-town-planning culture of this 
country. A glance through the index 
should suffice to reveal the partiality of 
the themes dealt with. Architecture: a 
re-reading of Wright; an attempt at 
bringing the personality of Kahn into 
focus; the illustration of works and projects 
by young architects who feel themselves 
to be particularly indebted to the teaching 
of Louis Kahn. Town-planning: some ap- 
proaches to the problems of urban renewal, 
with reference to planning and design me- 
thods. Fust a few threads then, picked up 
half casually, half intentionally, (I say 
this, because one term always implicates 
the other) in the hope of piecing together 
some indications of a cultural reality which 
by now is of concern not only to America 
but to the whole world, just as the assas- 
sination of Kennedy, the policies of Fohnson, 
the attitude towards the afro-asian conti- 
nents and the racial and census problems 
of the negro minority and the poor are 
problems of international significance. I am 
in agreement in fact,in a certain sense, with 
Vincent Scully (see p. 166) that America 
îs today, an exemplar of experimentation 
and theorization of the future: in the sense, 
that is, that facts determining our destiny, 
take place there. 

For what is of particular concern to modern 
architecture, I consider Louis Kahn is a 
central figure: it is to him in fact that this 
issue îs mainly dedicated. I have tried, as 
far as means and material available have 
allowed, to use photography not as an 
inert didactic means of reference to archi- 
tecture, but rather as an eloquent image in 
itself, or in a series of montage. Architec- 
ture is not in fact merely an argument for 
learned dissertations on the part of pro- 
fessors and scholars: it is before all else, 
matter for direct experimentation, power 
and concreteness of the image. An archi- 
tectural review ought therefore to avail 
itself of the sequence or montage of images 
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(bordering ideally on a kind of motion 
picture sequence) critically eloquent of the 
architectural fact under examination. I am 
well aware that results obtained here are 
modest, or at any rate not on a scale in 
keeping with such an ambitious discourse 
but that the goal still lies ahead. This in 
no way detracts from what has been said. 
And already I foresee the objections of the 
pedants: architecture is not an art to be 
savoured in images; it is instead the pro- 
duct of — or the proposal for a modifi- 
cation of — particular economic - social 
conditions. The slums, the expanding popu- 
lation to house decently, traffic, mass 
housing etc... these are the real problems! 
I would not deny that these are enormous 
problems, but (and here I am in agreement 
with Crane — see p.176) I do deny that 
architecture or design as aesthetic appre- 
ciation or as significance of image, is only 
an extra luxury, something which lies out- 
side these same problems. When therefore 
I am told, as I have been told, that Kahn 
ought to occupy himself with mass housing 
instead of with a few elaborate and in- 
comprehensible buildings, I reply that what 
Kahn has brought about in architecture 
today, is as revolutionary as the theory 
of Copernicus, and that just as the world 
no longer lies at the centre of the universe, 
so the architect is no longer at the centre 
of the architecture that he however pro- 
duces, the complex laws of consistency and 
gravitation of which, would be worth 
studying, even indeed particularly, through 
the images of works realized by Louts 
Kahn. 

I am indebted to: Luisa Castiglioni, Hans 
Deichmann, Enzo Muzii, Umberto Riva, 
for the essential photographic contribution. 
I would like to express my thanks to Louts 
Kahn for the assistance given me in gather- 
ing together documents concerning his works. 
Finally, may I thank Romaldo Giurgola 
for the precious editorial collaboration car- 
ried out in America. 


A RE-READING OF THREE 
WORKS BY WRIGHT 


The three works illustrated on the following 
pages belong approximately to the last two 


decades of Wright’s activity. The Fohnson 
Administration Building and Laboratory 
Tower is articulated essentially on its in- 
terior spaces, to which the exteriors adapt 
themselves in a plastic and flexible manner, 
since here there was no specific problem - 
of urban ambientation existing. The 
Morris Shop represents the dynamic and 
functional transformation of a rigidly 
pre-determined space. Finally, Marin Coun- 
ty is an example of Wrightian sensitivity 
to environment, and of his ability to con- 
ceive a building, in all its complex inter- 
articulation of functions, as a unit firmly 
integrated with its context and thus es- 
sential from a town-planning point of view. 
In these three works, despite the diversity 
of form and destination from one to another, 
there is a repetition of the circular move- 
ment which in Wright’s last works becomes 
the most complete expression of organic 
totality. The striving for cosmic and natural 


consonance — accentuated in Marin 
County by the tension in the cusp towards 
the sky — and emblematic of form as 


« totality », that ts, as an indivisible whole 
of articulated elements. The concept of 
totality of form in fact implicates in Wright 
the complementing of articulation. These 
are two points which today are coming 
up for consideration once more: by Louis 
Kahn who carries to extreme consequences 
formal explication as attestation of discrete 
and articulated elements — to the point 
of negation of form as a defined sculptural 
entity apart, and by Webber, Alexander, 
Scully or Venturi who all, even though in 
diverse ways, recognize in their theoriza- 
tion, the impossibility of «simple» formal 
evaluations which prescind from the recogni- 
tion of complex procedures of interaction 
and articulation by parts. 

The following pages attest — especially 
in the case of the Fohnson Building, which 
is one of Wright’s most coherent and suc- 
cessful works — to the co-existence of sim- 
plicity and formal essentiality with extra- 
ordinary complexity and novelty of struc- 
tural and design suggestion — a co-exis- 
tence that reminds one that in Wright, 
form as totality (organic fluidity and con- 
tinuity) and form as articulation, do in 
fact coincide. 


Maria Bottero 


ORGANIC AND RATIONAL 
MORPHOLOGY IN LOUIS KAHN 


The foundations of American organic 
philosophy 

« How monstrous, how fluent, how 
vagrant and timorous, how alert are 
the living things we call words. 
They are the giants and the fairies, 
the hob-goblins and the sprites; the 
warrior and the priest, the lowly and 
the high; the watch-dog and the 
sheep; the tyrant and the slave, — 
of that wonder-world we call speech. 
How like hammers they strike. How 
like aspens they quiver. How like 
a crystal pool, a rivulet therefrom, 
becomes a river moving sinuously 
between the hills, growing stronger, 
broader as its affluents pour in 
their tributary power; and now 
looms the estuary, and the Ocean 
of Life. Words are the most ma- 
lignant, the most treacherous pos- 
session of mankind. They are satu- 
rated with the sorrow of all time. 
They hold in most unstable equili- 
brium the vast heritage of man’s 
folly, his despair, his wrestling with 
the angel whose name is Fate; his 
vanity, his pride before a fall, his 
ever-resurrecting hope — arising as 
a winged spirit from the grave of 
disaster, to flit in the sunshine for 
a while, to return to the dust and 
arise again as his civilizations, so 
laboriously built up have crumbled 
one by one. And yet all the beauty, 
all the joy, all the love that man 
has known, all his kindness, all his 
yearnings, all his dreams for better 
things; his passionate desire for 
peace and an anchorage within a 
universe that has filled him with 
fear and mystery and adoration; his 
daily round of toil, and common- 
places; his assumption of things as 
they are; his lofty and sublime con- 
templations, his gorgeous imageries; 
his valor, his dogged will, his pa- 
tience in long suffering, his ecstasies, 
his sacrifices small and great — even 
to the casting aside of his life for 
a thought, a compassion, an ambi- 
tion — all these are held bound 
up in words; hence words are dan- 
gerous when let loose. They may 
mean man’s destruction, they may 
signify a way out of the dark. For 
Light is a word, Courage is a word, 
and Vision is another. Therefore, it 
is wise to handle words with cau- 
tion. Their content is so complex 
and explosive; and in combinations 


they may work beautiful or dreadful 
things ». 

These reflections of Louis Sullivan’s, 
founder of organic philosophy and 
Wright’s Lieber Meister, are quoted 
from his Autobiography of an Idea 
and spring from a consideration of 
the meaning of the word Personal- 
ity. What is the Personality of 
Man? What does Personality really 
mean? Sullivan poses this question, 
more or less explicitly, in the course 
of the book, until one night, while 
studying his history books between 
two candles in the rented room he 
has been living in for some time in 
Paris, as a student at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the problem of the de- 
finition of Man returns once more 
to compel his attention. 

« Thus became vaguely outlined an 
image of Man as a vast Personality, 
within which were gathered all the 
powers, all the thoughts of the 
races, all vicissitudes of the civiliza- 
tions — a presence which seemed to 
move steadily, silently, across the 
depths, onward into the modern 
day, indistinct but real, following 
the turn of each leaf of the Calen- 
dar. This strange presence he had 
evoked Louis could not banish, it 
seemed to be immense and to stir 
immediately behind the veil of ap- 
pearances. He would some day lo- 
cate this phantasm, he said, and 
meet it as real; for in it, he said, 
was that secret men call truth ». 
Clearly stated as this intention is, 
it is as yet at an embrionic stage; 
it will mature together with the 
person of Louis Sullivan, and la- 
ter be grafted on to the Lieber 
Meister’s organic philosophy; this 
too, in its turn, to come to flore- 
scence through the slow process of 
continuous elaboration, and in its 
season identify with extraordinary 
coherency with the autobiography of 
the author. It is no coincidence that 
this is at one and the same time 
‘ the autobiography of an idea ’. 

I think it would be hard to find 
a document more adherently expres- 
sive, indeed mimetic of the forma- 
tive process of an idea; a process, 
in itself, singularly structured in ac- 
cordance with the ideal guide-lines 
of this idea. | 

In his autobiography Wright will 
later develop, most acutely, and en- 
tirely in keeping with his own per- 
sonality, certain features of the or- 
ganic philosophy of architecture: but 
he will not repeat — in the auto- 
biography — this ingenious and 
plastic or rather organic, identifica- 
tion of the concrete and the abstract, 


the empirical and the logical, the 

contingent-daily happening and the 
transcendant-informing, the experi- 
mental and the formal. 

Louis Sullivan’s reflections on the 
Personality of Man lead him to the 
following conclusions: Man is rich 
in Power; he is full of Needs and 
these multiply in continuation, but 
together with them, the Power that 
confronts them increases: the Power 
of means of investigation and discov- 
ery and therefore of action. 

In architecture, this confrontation 
of Power and Needs appears in the 
binomial Form-Function. The archi- 
tect wishing to practise his own pro- 
fession finds himself, first and fore- 
most, confronted by the traditional 
codification of Styles, the five orders, 
etc; but he also has to affront a num- 
ber of Needs. Corresponding to the 
traditional codifications of Styles, is 
a traditional idea of Man and of his 
institutions: this idea is based on 
an established intellectual, moral, 
and political leadership; on a notion 
of history founded on a succession 
of official recorded facts or salient 
events. But Louis made a fundamen- 
tal discovery: these events, these 
peaks, pointers to the historical 
course of humanity, sink their roots 
obscurely in the Ocean of Life, and 
branch out in depth to cover such 
a vast and uncontrollable area, that 
any effort to comprehend their mean- 
ing might seem in vain, were it not 
but this: that they are founded on 
the most humble everyday needs of 
an obscure mass, obscurely active 
over the centuries and throughout 
the diverse civilizations: a mass out 
of which the phantasm of the Per- 
sonality of Man should have even- 
tually taken on shape as something 
as real and effective as the truth 
on which the new architecture is 
based. 

The new Man then, is not the 
authoritative depository of establish- 
ed truth and codified institutions; 
instead, more humbly, he is the Mar 
of Needs. But he is also the Mar 
of redeeming Power, able to channel 
and mould these Needs in an ‘or- 
ganic fashion, not to suppress their 
urgency as functions, but to give 
them full articulation, since as Louis 
says: Form follows Function ot 
even better: The Function creates 
or organizes his Form. 
In other words, Life itself exerts 
its Power through the creation of 


forms which are adequate and func- 


tional to its expression. The notion © 


of vital power, the power of Man. | 


to decide and create is therefore con- 


nected to the actual knowledge of 
Man, whose true essence or Person- 
ality is «..an unknown quantity 
and his existence unexpected », but, 
who «is none other but ourselves 
divested of our wrappings » of pre- 
judice and habit. 

Wright, will no longer concern him- 
self with the problem of the essence 
and power of Man, a problem pain- 
fully worked over and brought into 
focus by Louis Sullivan, an attentive 
reader of French positivists (Taine) 
and of authors like Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley and Tyndall. He will fully 
accept the conclusions of Sullivan’s 
organic philosophy, which will give 
him unswerving faith in the indi- 
vidual power of discovery and in- 
vention outside of any established 
pattern. 

What, on the contrary is to be of 
special concern for Wright, is the 
development and advancement of 
the principles of organic morphol- 
ogy, which he takes up with orig- 
inality and complete absence of 
restraint. 

From a philosophical viewpoint a- 
lone, Wright has moved a long way 
from his Master: the consonance 
between Man and Nature, the feel- 
ing for the seasons, che conscious- 
ness of the eternal ebb and flow of 
the birth-death cycles, are, it is true, 
Sullivan, as too, the pioneering 
faith in unrestrained individual crea- 
tivity as opposed to the academic 
architecture of the Styles and a sym- 
bol of the new American democracy; 
finally, Sullivan too, that unceasing 
amazement aroused by vital phe- 
nomena and the laws of Nature, and 
the attentive examination of them. 
Here though, beyond the similarity, 
it is the disparity of their attitudes 
which one feels: Sullivan observes 
Nature with a scientific mind, he is 
interested in botany and mineralogy, 
he studies the evolutionary laws of 
organisms in the same way that he 
interests himself in the structures of 
language and grammar; people, for 
example, arouse his curiosity in that 
they are individual morphological 
types or units. But at the same time, 
the singularity and uniqueness of 
these physiognomies blur and dis- 
solve into an all-transcending design, 
just as in the tables that constitute 
Sullivan’s treatise A System of 
Architectural Ornament, the ele- 
mentary outlines of very simple 
leaves pass through successive com- 
binations and metamorphoses in the 
rich entanglements of vegetation 
which engulf them. 

An example of Sullivan’s sensitive- 


ness to the contradictory aspects 
of reality appears in the following 
story from Autobiography of an 
Idea: a fourteen year-old boy he 
travels with his grandfather across 
the United States. In New York, 
his grandfather’s memories are stir- 
red and he tries to tell the boy 
of his experiences when he arrived 
in America as an immigrant; the 
boy’s indifference to these unfamiliar 
events impresses his grandfather, 
and the boy, in turn, comes to rea- 
lize that his grandfather needed to 
tell him these stories, because « he 
knew that the key to the mystery 
of human destiny and fate lay wrap- 
ped and lost within these lived but 
unrecorded stories ». 

The incessant rhythm of growth and 
decay in organisms, ends therefore, 
in the understanding of the Infi- 
nite to which the individual sur- 
renders. Thus Inspiration, a short 
poem published by Sullivan in 1866, 
is divided into three parts: 1) 
« Growths: A Spring Song»; 2) 
« Decadence: An Autumn Reverie»; 
3) « The Infinite: A Song of the 
Sea», 

The short poem ends in a tragic 
appeal in which the poet invokes an 
answer from the sea: « Deny me 
not, Oh sea! for indeed I am come / 
to thee as one aweary with long 
journeying / returns expectant to 
his native land. / Deny me not that 
I should garner now among / the 
drifted jetsam on this storm-wash 
shore, / a fragmentary token of se- 
renity divine. / For I have been, 
long wistful, here beside / thee, my 
one desire floating afar on medita- / 
tion deep, as the helpless drift-wood 
floats, / and is borne by thee to 
the land ». 

Only surrender to the infinite can 
bring one back to the secure lands 
of the finite: in Sullivan, therefore, 
the enthusiasm for knowledge and 
discovery, and the curiosity of the 
scholar-scientist, is always accompa- 
nied by the dramatic perception of 
the horizon limiting our cognitive 
space and the need for laborious 
and obscure work, to penetrate the 
contingent facts. 

In Wright, the finite-infinite and 
conscious-unconscious dichotomy is, 
instead, resolved in the individual’s 
confident harmony with Nature; Na- 
ture is governed by a system of 
laws, she represents an order where 
every building, every achievement of 
art must find a place; Beauty is none 
other than the expression of this 
Order, in which Life discloses her- 
self: we too are Life and « ...within 


us all there is at work a divine prin- 
ciple of growth to some good end ». 
Death, says Wright, quoting Goe- 
the, is nothing but one of Nature’s 
wiles to have more Life; and just 
as Life always begins anew, so the 
young architect has to begin his 
work from the beginning, radically, 
and to reject the paths trodden by 
others. 

This final clause holds good only 
in part also with regard to Wright’s 
own work: which as we know, not 
only finds its principles in the mor- 
phology of the Lieber Meister, but 
moreover, with the Prairie Houses, 
grafts onto a trend of traditional 
American architecture, and later is 
to take up suggestions from Japa- 
nese architecture, the Indios, and 
the Maya, etc. 

But the point is that Wright’s ar- 
chitecture implies, effectively, a con- 
cept of time centred on personal 
experience: in Wright’s vast and 
consistently experimental new pro- 
duction there is never — as was 
his intention — any dialectic or 
contrast of elements that might in 
any way warp or unbalance the per- 
fect and congruent organic nature 
of the whole — the temporal and 
creative process experienced as a 
total subjective participation in this 
disposition of materials in planes 
and volumes which follow the seams 
of the earth on which they stand: 
where calculated spatial equilibrium 
is involved with the responsiveness 
of the materials to light absorption, 
force of gravity, etc. Wright has 
consciously moved well away from 
Sullivan’s volumetric precision, (the 
crispness of edges and the grid- 
framing that define it) which re- 
flects the disenchanted rationality 
of his composition. The plasticity of 
the ornamentation which in the 
Master’s architecture served as a 
structural counterpoint, is in Wright, 
resolved in the absolute congruence 
of space-form-structure. This con- 
gruence is expressed from the out- 
set in the Prairie Houses, by the 
brushing aside of the traditional box 
construction (punched with holes 
here and there to lighten the inte- 
rior) and the adopting of a free, 
static, formal balance of horizontal 
planes (on orthogonal axes) and ver- 
tical elements. 

The cosmic Infinite, the Order of 
Nature, assumed as absolute terms 
of comparison, quiver, and are ex- 
pressed in the orthogonality of the 
horizontal axes, in their four direc- 
tions indicating the striving for to- 
tality. This striving, runs through 


all of Wright’s work: at times, 
becoming more enigmatic as a re- 
sult of the diagonal direction in 
the orthogonal modular rhythm of 
the plan (in the project for the 
Nakoma Country Club of 1924; in 
Taliesin III, 1925; in Taliesin West, 
1938; in the project for the Florida 
Southern College, 1938); at others, 
expressed in the circle motive (in 
the Johnson Offices, 1936-1939; in 
the project for the Ralph Jester 
House, 1938; in the project for the 
Glen McCord house, 1948; in the 
project for the Harry G. John Jr. 
house 1948; in the Greek Orthodox 
Church, 1956; in the plan for Great- 
er Baghdad, 1959; in the Key 
Project Apartment and Hotel Kona 
Coast of Hawai, 1959, etc.); or 
even emphasized and developed in 
the uncoiling spiral on a circular 
plan (in the design for the Gordon 
Strong Automobile Objective and 
Planetarium, 1925; in the Guggen- 
heim Museum from the initial sket- 
ches for the project in 1943; in 
the project for the Keith house, 
1947; in the Morris Shop, 1948; in 
the project for the Pittsburgh ga- 
rage, 1947; in the house for Mr. 
and Mrs. David Wright, 1950; in 
the project for the Baghdad Opera 
House, 1957). To these symbolic 
forms, one may add the cusp, the 
pointed tower that shoots up to 
the sky, tapering off aloft, in a 
dynamic centrifugal tension, a kind 
of rocket aimed at the cosmos, since, 
if Earth is the great Mother — 
Wright seems to be saying — the 
emotional and cognitive initiative 
which projects him into new levels 
of being, is the concern of her son 
— Man. In Wright’s later work we 
find a multiplicity of tower projects 
(a very representative example is 
the Mile-High Skyscraper, which 
terminates significantly in an aerial) 
ot of cusps which are often accom- 
panied by the circle or the uncoiling 
spiral (projects for Baghdad, the 
Pittsburg Golden Triangle, Marin 
County, 1959-62), 

But are these really contradictory 
symbols, or are they not, rather, 
embodiments of that same Unity 
and Totality for which Wright’s ar- 
chitecture has always striven, in di- 
verse forms? From the quaternion 
to the circle, to unity; from the 
rustic Prairie Houses to Marin 
County which, from the figurative 
point of view, looks like a space 
station rather than a civic centre; 
or to the Key Project, for example, 
on the round Ellis Island of New 
York where the gigantic piers sup- 


porting the cylindrical towers are 
buttressed against the wind by steel 
cables fixed to the ground, while the 
semi-spherical mounds and rounded 
hollows give the earth the leavened 
aspect of a lunar landscape. The in- 
habitants too, and the land and 
airborne vehicles (helicopters), which 
animate the latest perspectives illu- 
strating the utopian city of Broad- 
acre are by now, on the fringe 
of science-fiction, the comic strip 
and, one might almost say of Pop 
Art, were they not devoid of hu- 
mour or of Pop intention. 
Through a long series of metamor- 
phoses and incarnations or re-incar- 
nations in serial form, in keeping 
with the horizontality of the Middle 
West prairies, in harmony with the 
plant fibres of the sahuaro and the 
cactus of the Arizona desert (2), can- 
tilevered over water-ways or from 
rocky peaks overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean, set out in terraces, ramps, 
or on piers, according to the nature 
of the soil and the landscape, here, 
we have, in the Fifties, this pro- 
digious explosion of architectural 
forms, that now look towards the 
utopian world of science-fiction. The 
parabola has come to an end, and 
we, in our amazement, are left won- 
dering how in Heaven’s name, all 
this could have come about; what 
is worth saving from this alchemist’s 
cauldron in which the most dispa- 
rate of substances are fusing over 
the heat of a sacred fire, now lost 
to us? 

For Wright’s great strength, his 
constant striving for Unity and To- 
tality within the process of change, 
this slow but continuous current in 
which the forms of all beings are 
altered, appears today, his weakness 
and limitation too, which coincides 
of course with the assumption and 
identification of an individual psy- 
chological time cycle with the great 
natural cycles. 


European rationalism 


The third great American architect 
following Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright is Louis Kahn. His 
work is located entirely on this side 
of the rigid crystalline screen of 
European rationalism, introduced in 
America mainly by Mies and Gro- 
pius, and which made its impact 
especially in the Fifties. 

This screen, as we shall see later, 
works on Louis Kahn’s personality 
and architecture like an optic filter 
through which the light beam of 
Wright’s temporality is newly de- 
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composed into two diverse time 
concepts, complementary to one 
another: the contingent - individual 
and the natural - historical; the finite 
and the infinite; the conscious and 
the unconscious. Here we have a 
return to the dichotomy that had 
haunted Sullivan and which he ex- 
pressed philosophically by focusing 
on the real meaning of the Person- 
ality of Man and on his creative 
Power over his institutions and 
their fundamental nature, and which 
he expressed architectonically in the 
essential combination and co-exi- 
stence of strong, clearly stressed 
volumes, and an intricate form of 
decoration gnawing into the surfaces 
and designating his architecture as 
typically nineteenth century. 

But a pause and petrification of the 
flow of change by way of European 
rationalism was necessary, to acquire 
the consciousness of this dichotomy 
once more, together with a sense of 
the impact of the language, a histor- 
ical sense and a temporal dimen- 
sion relevant to our times. It was 
necessary, in order to interrupt and 
suppress the causal and finalistic 
order in favour of a static and syn- 
chronic systematization which should 
approach as far as possible the co- 
gnitive methods of science. 
Similarly to what had taken place 
in biology with Cuvier more than 
a century earlier, the European ra- 
tionalists carried out a revolutionary 
classification of architectural forms 
and organisms; just as Cuvier had 
asked himself if there was not a pos- 
sible discriminatory morphological 
principle beyond the classifications 
and categories of Linneus’ natural 
history, more intrinsically necessary 
and connected to the intimate na- 
ture of biological organisms, and had 
identified such a principle with the 
vital organic functions of these or- 
ganisms, so the rationalists (by-pas- 
sing all stylistic and descriptive co- 
difications and prescriptions laid 
down by the Beaux Arts treatises), 
bound architectural phenomenology 
to the discriminatory principle of an- 
thropological-social functions, which 
were considered by them to be the 
determining matrix of every archi- 
tectural fact. 

The building types which the ra- 
tionalist classificatory system gives 
rise to, are pure static and forma- 
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lizing concepts, a static ordinance of ‘ 


being, not unlike Cuvier’s biological 
types; they do not therefore, ac- 
knowledge the causal and dynamic 


order of change that lies at the base 
of organic philosophy and the or- 


ne 
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ganic concept of function. In fact, 
when Sullivan says: « The Function 
creates and organizes his Form », 
he is explicitly referring to a dy- 
namic function, that is, a vital pro- 
cess with an end in sight, subject 
to a principle analogous to the 
Aristotelian one of entelechy. This 
clearly results from the examples 
given: « The oak tree expressed the 
function oak, the pine tree the func- 
tion pine...» where the function 
oak and the function pine are, in 
reality, functional-natural structures 
or organisms seen as a process of 
temporal growth. 

On the other hand, the anthropo- 
logical-social rationalistic functions 
are a simple analytic grid through 
which the various possible building 
types are specified. These are based 
on the optimum calibration of the 
elements involved, to the ends of 
attaining and maintaining standards 
in the fields of building, town- 
planning, sociology, and economics, 
which would be universally valid and 
acceptable in that they were based 
on objective units of measure (the 
functions) as well as on objective 
technological data. 

Of course, the rationalistic standards 
are not merely of service as scientific 
and quantitative measurement: at 
the same time, they are also a means 
of communication and exchange, 
where, in fact, the objectivity of the 
communication is based on the adop- 
tion — as Gropius puts it — of a 
«common denominator». It follows 
that the problem of individual ex- 
pression can no longer be considered 
significant or central to the work 
of art: and the statements of Gro- 
pius, Mies, Taut, and Haring, agree 
on this. 

In 1924, for example, Mies de- 
clared: « We are concerned today 
with questions of a general nature. 
The individual is losing significance; 
his destiny is no longer what interests 
us. The decisive achievements in all 
fields are impersonal and their au- 
thors are for the most part unknown. 
They ate part of the trend of our 
times towards anonymity ». 

In 1921, Bruno Taut said: « We 
must again commit ourselves to the 
great current uniting us with those 
who will come after us; just as in 
the age when European civilization 
was most powerful the construction 
of cathedrals was left half-finished 
for decades, and then returned to, 
we must again adopt another mea- 
sure of time, which will enable 
human life to find fulfillment which 
will be all the greater precisely be- 


cause of its effective lack of great- 
ness ». 

And in 1932, Hugo Haring wrote, 
« The artist can only assume an in- 
trinsically contradictory attitude to- 
wards functional form, until he di- 
vests himself of his individuality; 
for in the quest for functional form, 
what we want is not to fulfil the 
artist’s individuality, but instead, to 
grasp the essentiality of a serviceable 
object and make it as perfectly func- 
tional as possible ». 

Even Le Corbusier, a figure who 
stands apart in European rational- 
ism, considers functions as an in- 
dispensable filter for setting produc- 
tion standards. In his Vers une ar- 
chitecture Le Corbusier writes: 
« With its objectivity, architecture 
rouses the most brutal instincts; in 
the same way, with its abstraction, 
it encourages the noblest feelings. 
Architectural abstraction has this 
magnificent quality: that while it is 
rooted in brute fact, it nevertheless 
spiritualizes that fact, for the brute 
fact is nothing but the materiali- 
zation or symbol of a possible idea ». 
This direct passage from the func- 
tional to the formal and rational 
fact, almost as if it were a step in 
a chemical process of sublimating 
solid matter into vapour, is charac- 
teristic of Le Corbusier and of his 
formal world: so free and yet so 
bound to a classificatory vision of 
structural and functional elements. 
But, as I said, Le Corbusier stands 
apart in European rationalism, in 
that he does not accept the extreme 
consequences of it; that is to say, 
the substantial decentralization of 
the subjective contribution from the 
process of creation and research, let 
alone the explicit attempt to create 
a formalization and a static-analytic 
construction of the expressive lan- 
guage in relation to an increasingly 
scientific approach to this. 
Rationalism, then, brings us to the 
very antipodes of organic morpho- 
logy: where the expressive and lin- 
guistic problem (so acutely formu- 
lated by Sullivan as individual crea- 
tive ability in relation to the im- 
pact and requirements of institu- 
tions and later resolved univocal- 
ly by Wright as an exclusive and 
absolute Man-Nature relationship) is 
anyhow focused on the subjective 
contribution and is keyed to the 
order of change, temporal memory, 
and diachronic stratification. 


Louis Kahn and modern cognitive space 


I think that the meaning and im- 


portance of the architecture and 
thought of Louis Kahn rises be- 
twen the two opposite poles of 
American organicism and European 
rationalism, like a glowing arc lamp. 
The Beaux Arts aspect of Kahn’s 
architecture, an aspect which has so 
long been discussed and accepted 
as a main element characterizing 
and determining his work — seems 
to me only secondary and incidental, 
in any event, in no way central to 
the real historical meaning that his 
work has taken on for us. 

This meaning lies in the new am- 
biguous dimension, in the difficult 
coexistence of past and present, syn- 
chronous and diachronic, measurable 
and immeasurable, that Kahn has 
managed to achieve, opening a 
breach in the closed circuits of 
Wright’s organicism and European 
rationalism. In themselves alone, 
these two experiences, these two 
approaches, so coherent and con- 
clusive, to architectural dialectics are 
no longer fruitful: there is no valid 
school of Wright, and European 
rationalism has slipped into the com- 
mercialism of the « International 
Style ». 

It has often been said, even by 
such students of thought processes 
as Max Wertheimer, that he who 
has struggled unsuccessfully for a 
long time with a certain problem, 
eventually realizes that there can be 
no solution to the problem unless 
it is formulated differently. That 
is to say, as Louis Sullivan had 
already declared in The Autobio- 
graphy of an Idea: the solution 
to any problem is already implicit 
in its very formulation. 

Louis Kahn has reformulated the 
problem of architecture. He began 
at the beginning as Sullivan had 
done, by asking himself where Man’s 
creative Power lies, — what his 
Personality is, — what his insti- 
tutions are. Sullivan gave an answer 
to these questions, an answer which 
most succinctly may be expressed 
as follows: The Man of the new 
architecture is the Man with Needs 
but also with redeeming Power ». 
In this formulation, fundamental to 
American organic and democratic ar- 
chitecture, we find the dramatic con- 
frontation of the two terms: Needs 
- redeeming and creative Power, — 
and all vital works oscillate between 
these poles. 

And in this dark and ambiguous 
zone, where there can be no cer- 
tainty except for the obscure urge 
to achieve something vital, in this 
painful oscillation between the sub- 


jective and the objective (might not 
« conscious and unconscious » be 
more precise and expressive terms?) 
Louis Kahn’s thought is rooted. 
Beyond the rationalist’s analytical 
logic and Wright’s demiurgic crea- 
tive will, Kahn strangely returns to 
a definition of the creative and vital 
process very similar to Sullivan’s. 
Sullivan had said: « ...Intellect is 
recent, and neuter, and unstable in 
itself, while Instinct is primordial 
and procreant: it is a power so vast, 
so fathomless, so omnipresent, that 
we ignore it; for it is that power 
within whose dream we dream, — 
even as in our practical aspect, our 
hard-headed, cold-blooded, shrewd, 
calculating suspicious caution we are 
most obviously dreamers of turbid 
dreams, for we have pinned our 
faith to Intellect; we gaze in lethal 
adoration upon a reed shaken by the 
wind ». 

What Sullivan calls Instinct, Kahn 
calls Feeling, and he connects it to 
the Psyche (or unconscious). The 
Psyche is identical with the vast 
fathomless and omnipresent power 
of which Sullivan writes, the source 
of all our dreams and desires, our 
vital and creative drives. « The Psy- 
che », says Kahn, « is the source of 
what a thing wants to be ». 

This is at one and the same time, 
within us, and outside of us, some- 
thing that both belongs to us and 
eludes us. The dividing line across 
which Needs and redeeming and 
creative Power face each other, 
runs through our entire field of 
consciousness, until it reaches the 
origin of the creative act, where 
that which is about to take shape 
responds to our incitement and yet 
is ready to come into being on its 
own account (« From what the space 
wants to be the unfamiliar may be 
revealed to the architect », says 
Louis Kahn); it is both new and 
ancient, both an unknown entity, 
and an Institution. Is this not per- 
haps the meaning of Institutions? 
We ourselves are their creators, and 
yet they limit us and transcend us 
in accordance with their own laws; 
our language itself is an Institution; 
and in reality, our cognitive-expres- 
sive field is by no means a smooth 
and continuous surface: it is neither 
the diachronic and psychological 
field of Wright, nor the formalizing 
synchronous one of rationalism; it 
is, on the contrary, a mass of cracks 
and fissures, subject to the pressures 
of unknown forces. Rationalist Func- 
tions — but can we really take 
them for granted once and for all? 


Can we really deceive ourselves that 
they are rationally measurable? One 
espies through the network that de- 
fines and measures them, the myth- 
ical, fathomless depth of Insti- 
tutions, and their cone of shade 
projecting over the functional frame- 
work, affecting its clarity. 

Let us try to invert the cognitive- 
expressive system and appeal to our 
central will to order (Wright’s Or- 
der of Nature) instead of to an ex- 
terior classificatory system: we find 
that this Order of Nature escapes 
us, leaving us with a pack of mean- 
ingless forms, because Nature is 
by definition, everything that exists 
outside of us and — without us. 
But if we finally give up our illu- 
sion of a tangible, concrete, oper- 
ational continuity, whether it be 
the rational, quantitative and extra- 
subjective continuity of functions, 
or the psychological, temporal, and 
subjective continuity of Wright’s 
consciousness; if we admit that our 
every conscious act is foreshadowed 
in our unconscious, in a past that 
belongs to us only to an infinitesimal 
degree and in a present for the most 
part extraneous to us — if we 
acknowledge that our every function, 
for the very reason that it is a 
human and social function, is raised 
ipso-facto to an Institution, and on 
the other hand that the most au- 
thentic meaning of Institutions is 
the original (which paradoxically 
means a contradiction of the « his- 
torical » attributive), that human 
needs and functions are increasingly 
complex, new, and varied, and yet 
always unchanged — and that there- 
fore, man, in search of his own 
nature, indefinitely approaches the 
search for the origin, ...if we admit 
all this, we shall find ourselves very 
near Louis Kahn’s thought. The 
theory of Institutions is central to 
this thought, for here, in Institu- 
tions, we find the measurable and 
the immeasurable inextricably bound 
together, that which concerns pure 
physical function, and that which 
symbolically transcends and forms 
it into a constellation of significant 
and ever diverse systems. Every 
system is a world in itself, a cohe- 
rent and organic whole in which 
the architect limits himself to creat- 
ing « what a thing wants to be» 
within the laws of the system. But 
a the same time everything refers 
back to its origins, to that desire 
for life and for being, which pre- 


side over every human Institution | 


and over the very realization of 
Man’s being. When Kahn writes: 
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« The Psyche is the source of what 
a thing wants to be» he means 
that life (or the drive towards being) 
runs through us but does not belong 


to us individually, so that man finds. 


himself curiously decentralized with 
respect to his own work: which as 
Kahn himself says, is an achievement 
all the greater, the less it pertains 
to Design (i.e. the contingent, 
measurable, and subjective) and the 
more it belongs to Form (i.e. the 
transcendental, immeasurable, and 
universal). Between Form and De- 
sign, the creative process takes place 
as an indefinitely repeated shuttlying 
process, and by this the plot of 
the work is laboriously woven; a 
plot which is a strip stretched across 
the non-homogeneous, the non-con- 
tinuous, or in the end — the uncon- 
scious. 

Almost inadvertently, we have 
passed from Sullivan’s considera- 
tions, steeped in the meaning of his- 
tory, to those of Kahn which, instead, 
seem not to take into consideration 
any possibility of consequential-tem- 
poral participation. Does not the 
search for the Origin and the Primal 
Idea represent a leap forward and 
beyond the phenomenology of build- 
ing types belonging to the past? 
Does not Kahn explicitly advise us 
to forget the barren and false fa- 
shions of current building and whol- 
ly reinvent the architectonic organ- 
ism? Moreover, the Beaux Arts 
forms of his architecture have a very 
precise figurative function, and bear 
witness to his particular creative 
process, which disregards actual and 
legitimate temporal sequences and 
is always ready for slips of the me- 
mory, and that mysterious selection 
of form, which is all the more mys- 
terious in that the form rises out 
of a submerged world. This explains 
the widespread prejudice that Louis 
Kahn’s architecture is academic, mo- 
numental and historically out of 
context. 

In reality the arches, squares, cyl- 
inders, skylights, exedrae and sym- 
metrical axes which spring from this 
architecture in ever richer and mote 
complex ways, give rise, once they 
are realized, to fragile and powerful 
simulacra of the discontinuous and 
the non-homogeneous, of what is 
ours and at the same time what is 
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not. The clean-cut surfaces of the 


walls are slim diaphragms, the flex- 
ible and unconventional use of which 
creates a continuous interplay of 


light and shade, — highly refined 


and complex filters of the energy | a 


field of light; but the light relayed 


from these surfaces is an unreal 
light, une lumiére ‘autre’. The 
more intelligent and pertinent the 
use of Design and appropriate the 
choice of materials, perfect the tech- 
nique of execution and detail, meti- 
culous the expression of all the sta- 
tic forces involved, the more the 
measurable enters the’ realm of the 
immeasurable, and from what is 
physically and tangibly present, from 
sutfaces, cracks, holes, and pools of 
light, it blows like a metaphysical, 
weightless breeze — without the 
weight of earthly gravity I mean, 
but in return, laden with allusions 
to mnemonic depth and dimension 
and to everything that this archi- 
tecture, in its fragile, contingent, 
physical and almost miraculous equi- 
librium « is not ». 

What it «is», in fact, one can always 
define as the product — temporary, 
fleeting, as limited as you may wish 
— of everything it «is not», of 
this immeasurable and vast force 
which presses on and continually 
urges new events. 

In this sense, and almost reversing 
the terms of the problem, Kahn’s 
architecture recovers the sense of 
history and re-proposes the basic 
theme of Sullivan’s aesthetics: that 
of the impact and weight of the lan- 
guage, of its dangerous and inesca- 
pable semantic burden, with which 
all creative projects must struggle. 
But in Sullivan, who had also been 
strongly attracted towards what « is 
not » the sense of history and the 
surrender to the infinite represented 
only a necessary counterweight, an 
alternate phase of what «is» and 
what comes to light; just as the 
seed must lie in the darkness of 
the earth before it flowers and ve- 
getates, so the artist must plunge 
into the depths of life and language 
before creating something new. The 
semantic weight of language and 
Man's depth of Personality are ac- 
tually only the fertile ground out 
of which creative Power will rise to 
preside over any authentic architec- 
tonic organism, over its pursuit and 
acquisition of its own form (just 
as in natural organisms) through the 
oscillations, phases and seasons of 
change. 


- But in Kahn, the finite-infinite di- 


chotomy has another meaning which 
in no way implicates Sullivan’s 
vital dynamism towards a formal- 
formative end. He, on the contrary, 
proposes modern cognitive space, 
in which (after filtering through Eu- 
ropean rationalism), the subjective 
and individual can be realized only 


by limiting, denying, decentralizing 
itself; but in which, on the other 
hand, the assumption of subjective 
finitude with its incessant selfques- 
tioning as to the myth of the Be- 
ginning, in a vital and problematic 
way brings up for examination once 
more the synchronous and logical 
classifications of rationalism, point- 
ing from behind its fragile, immo- 
bile, and provisional screen, at the 
dark and blind forces of change in 
progress and the inevitable erosion 
of time. 


Architectural morphology in Louis Kahn 


From a more specifically architec- 
tonic — spatial viewpoint, the Kah- 
nian divergence from the rationalist 
functional classifications has invol- 
ved the revolutionizing of the tri- 
lithon system and all those attri- 
butes which have since set up ra- 
tionalism as the so-called « Inter- 
national Style »; for example: the 
open plan, or independence between 
functional space and structure; the 
sheath facade (Le Corbusier’s brise- 
soleil frontage, or the curtain-wall) 
which are also the result of the in- 
dependence of functional space and 
structure, and finally, the contain- 
ment of this space in prismatic vo- 
lumes, geometrically pure, but in- 
tractable to plastic articulation re- 
sponding to functional needs. 

But it was precisely this which 
Wright had sought for, from the 
very beginning, when as a young 
man of twenty he had proposed the 
abolition of the brick box and the 
realization of a formal organic plas- 
ticity, freely expressive of its func- 
tions. But now, after the umpteenth 
process of metamorphosis in cohe- 
rent homage to the Wrightian himm 
to life, his morphological research, 
this rich patrimony, which seemed 
destined to remain immured in 
books on the History of Architec- 
ture, re-appears, to sustain — but 
not in an immediately recognizable 
manner — the experience of Louis 
Kahn. 

The theory of « served » and « ser- 
vant » spaces (applied from his very 
first works, and particularly in evi- 
dence in the Philadelphia Towers), 
the repudiation of the « package » 
and the pursuit of more highly arti- 
culated and complex architectonic 
organisms (from the Philadelphia 
Towers to the Salk Laboratories, 
the Ahmedabad School and the As- 
sembly Hall at Dacca) where the 
formal volumetric clarity of the va- 
rious functions is combined with the 


invention of new and subtle systems 
of light distribution; all these ele- 
ments offer us an architecture of 
open forms, integrated with the 
plein air of the surrounding land- 
scape. In this Kahn follows Wright 
and accepts his teachings. But as I 
said before, the unity of the Wright- 
ian temporality is, in Kahn, split 
by the dichotomy of the finite and 
the infinite, the contingent and in- 
dividual opposed to the natural and 
historical. Thus, the integration of 
architecture and plein air cannot 
have the same meaning for Kahn 
that it had for Wright, because 
whilst Wright sought to confirm 
the total organic integrity of the 
Natural Order, Kahn limits him- 
self to observing that the architec- 
tonic organism, in that it is a subjec- 
tive and finite product, is always 
foreshadowed in the natural and 
cosmic infinite. And the open form, 
this constellation or system of forces 
in dynamic equilibrium, becomes 
then, emblematic of the spatial in- 
finite in which it finds its place. 


(1) The main points on which Wright’s thought 
is articulated from the outset, are as follows: 
1) The concept of the Plasticity of architecture, 
which he gradually develops with admirable 
coherence, infusing an entire construction with 
expressive and structural continuity (Form and 
Function are an indivisible unit, says Wright) 
finally expressing this with absolute and total 
coherence in the offices and laboratory-tower 
of the Johnson Company in Racine (the newspa- 
pers of the time expressed their amazement at 
the formal novelty of this building by comparing 
it extravagantly to a woman swimming naked in 
the water); 

2) The concept of the organic Simplicity of Form 
in the sense of a coherent and indivisible whole 
of closely related parts; 

3) The recognition of the structural, expressive, 
and compositional value inherent in the specific 
nature of the materials; 

4) The concept of style as a compositional process. 


(2) It is curious, for example, to note that in the 
drawing for the Wellington and Ralph Cudney 
House project, at San Marcos - in-the - desert, 
Arizona, 1927 (reproduced in the book published 
by the Museum of Modern Art: « The Drawings 
of Frank Lloyd Wright ») the walls of the house 
are camouflaged with sahuaro plants and graphi- 
cally expressed analogously. 


Bianca Raboni 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
URBAN RENEWAL 


This survey is prevalently concerned 
with the discussion taking place in 
America today on the theme of ur- 
ban renewal. The essential point of 
the survey is to find an interpretive 
key or the background reality for 
the many interventions which by 
their heterogeneity, whether dimen- 
sional, functional, or above all quali- 
tative — that is to say, of relation 
between intervention and general 
structure of the city — immediately 
discourage the drawing of conclu- 
sions. Faced with the impressive real- 
izations in Philadelphia, the organic 
planning for the development of Chi- 
cago, Washington, and Cleveland, 
the drastic gutting of Boston, and 
many other interventions of minor 
entity and prominence, it is in fact 
permissible to wonder what bearing 
they have, not only on the city con- 
cerned, but also in a more general 
sense on the town-planning contro- 
versy which seems today to be espe- 
cially concerned with the city. 

It is clear on the one hand how 
the reconstruction, at what may be 
defined as an « architectural » level, 
of these extensive city areas, whose 
transformation certainly takes place 
at an accelerated pace in respect of 
the normal process of urban devel- 
opment, does make a notable con- 
tribution to the transformation of 
many of the typologies of the build- 
ing industry, from office building to 
private houses and blocks of apart- 
ments (1) the organization of which 
tends to project itself beyond the 
building and involve the surrounding 
urban context in spatial and func- 
tional continuity. 

These are however, but induced, in 
a certain way « involuntary » con- 
sequences in relation to urban mor- 
phology. Does there exist any « di- 
tect» or even only partly to be found 
implication between these proposals 
and a « town-planning » viewpoint 
of the problems in question? 
Fragmentary though it may be, the 
analysis (2) of the various « items » 
of the controversy, indicates, before 
any more specific contribution, the 
existence of two levels on which the 
subject evolves: that of empirical 
analysis (especially developed by eco- 
nomists and sociologists) and the 
level of methodological proposal (de- 
veloped by planners and urban de- 
signers). 


Although differentiated  qualitati- 
vely, between these two levels there 
exists a complementary relationship 
of particular interest. Sociological 
criticism, for example, ever punctual 
ond often harsh as to the signifi- 
cance and social consequences of re- 
newal operations, represents a con- 
tinuos point of reference for the 
planner. Faced with the many set- 
backs which the renewal policy has 
undergone in the last fifteen years 
(substantial failure on the social 
level, high financial costs, over-casual 
results in the architectural and urban 
design field) the planner shows how 
to overcome them by means of a 
more subtle articulation of planning 
tools and by a more close connection 
of these tools to the actual structure 
of the problem, either by drawing 
on data and actual situation and 
respecting in their employment the 
positive aspect (that is to say, the 
possibility of a continuous, open, 
rigidity of the norme), or by the 
bringing up-to-date to combat the 
spread of decisional power to all 
social categories. 

The acquisition of this last point, 
which Hatch underlines in the ar- 
ticle published in this issue, should 
help to do away with one of the 
greatest deficiencies of a social char- 
acter, in urban renewal operations. 
In these operations, the aim of 
which, up to date, has been that of 
eliminating the slums, so as to pro- 
mote the social and economic renew- 
al of the city, rather than to pro- 
vide decent housing for the inhabi- 
tants of these neighbourhoods the 
needs of these minorities have not 
in fact been taken into considera- 
tion (3); they are in a position of 
inferiority in respect of the rest of 
American society, in that they are 
precluded from even minimal inter- 
vention in the decisional process. 
With the emergence of these new 
decision makers, there will, in re- 
newal operations, be a substantial 
enrichment of the contextual struc- 
ture, the correct use of which is a 
fundamental prerequisite of the me- 
thodology indicated. The « illumini- 
stic » nature of the procedure is evi- 
dent, exluding as it does, from its 
rigorous mechanism, any informa- 
tion which has not been arrived at 
through logical interrogation of rea- 
lity, to which is linked the convinc- 
tion that social tensions are of « pa- 
thological » character, and may thus 
be « composed » at the level of ra- 
tionality. 

But even if there is no doubt that 
the formulation has interest as ad- 


vancement at the methodological le- | 
vel for the pliancy which it tends 
to bring out in its means, and the 
permeability of these to the data 
and stimuli of reality, the extent of 
rejection that is made in the hypo- 
thesis of an « absorption » of all 
economic and social contrasts, in 
repect of the objective situation, 
throws a heavy shadow of doubt 
over the actual effectiveness of such 
a process, which might almost be 
defined as self-planning. 


An attempt at co-ordinating a large 
number of the more disparate exi- 
gencies has been made by Lowdon 
Wingo Jr, in the article Urban 
Renewal: a Strategy for Informa- 
tion and Analysis which appeared 
in the May 1966 issue of A.I.P. 
journal. After a general analysis of 
the situation, of the renewal process 
from the legislative, sociological and 
economic point of view, Wingo ob- 
serves that the multiple and distinct 
interests involved in the operation 
— from private owners seeking to 
exploit their land, municipalities 
hoping for tax increases, ordinary 
citizens aspiting to an « aesthetic » 
improvement of their city, business 
people needing new areas for trade 
expansion — call for the rational 
organization of these in a « model », 
on the basis of which an objective 
evaluation of the various alternatives 
possible in the urban renewal policy 
can be made. To choose one objec- 
tive as primary and the others as 
secondary may in fact be no reflec- 
tion of the actual complexity of the 
problem. There is instead, more util- 
ity in a method which takes into 
account the entire range of data, ra- 
tionalizes and reflects the effective 
structure of the operators creating 
an informative apparatus which ex. 
plicates all the factors involved in 
the problem. Putting this strategy 
into practice calls for the creation 
of a series of instruments conducive 
to the functioning of an efficient in- 
formation system, the bringing up- 
to-date of data on the part of oper- 
ators and of basic critical dimen- 
sioning of the information itself 
through which this is transformed 
into action. Wingo thus emphasizes 
the need to make use of positive 
models (simulation of actual situa- 
tions so as to individuate the tela- ; 
tions between the causes and to for- _ 
see the consequences of alternative — 
policies) and information data, in 
place of normative models (which | 
tend to define the best course of. 
an action once a description of the. 


objectives of the various operators 
has been given). 

In relation to the urban renewal 
operations this information system 
should, according to Wingo, in the 
first place furnish indications of the 
physical area of the city which calls 
for public intervention in one form 
or another. That is to say, it should 
offer information and analysis as to 
the state of the group of dwellings 
and the variety of composition of 
the demand. The market of regional 
housing, the employment market, 
public services and the resources of 
the area, are all factors of urban 
growth and their interdependence 
provide significant indications for ur- 
ban renewal. Another sector in 
which an analysis is important, is 
that of political jurisdiction: differ- 
ent politics in the same region may 
in fact influence the flow of invest- 
ment. Important too, is the analysis 
of « quality » of conditions of decay 
and a diagnosis to reveal whether 
such decay is due to a particular 
local phenomenon or to more exten- 
sive economic reasons... 

This study is a quite clear attesta- 
tion of the methodology previously 
referred to, based on the optimiza- 
tion of the contextual objective si- 
tuation. I would like to lay empha- 
sis on Wingo’s proposals for an in- 
dividuation of the area of interven- 
tion which surpasses the conceptual 
schemes of land-use. The renewal 
policy has in fact been based, as 
Alonso notes (4), on the presuppo- 
sition that the city (according to the 
well-known Burgess plan for Chica- 
go) has growth behaviour resembling 
the section of trunk which hardens 
at the core as the successive external 
rings are renewed. Aging would 
thus be determined by the deterio- 
ration of the internal dwellings 
which are abandoned by the middle- 
classes in the search for less restric- 
tive, more spacious areas. On the 
ground of such a diagnosis, knock- 
ing the slums down inverts the 
tendency: the centre would be re- 
vitalized by the return of the rich, 
the poor would spread out over the 
suburbs. This prevision has revealed 
itself to be incorrect. Not only with 
regard to what Alonso himself points 
out — that is to say, that the suburb 
tendency is in any case, a constant 
phenomenon, in particular irriversi- 
ble for couples with children, — 
but also because of the American ad- 
ministrative structure that separates 
the City from the Suburbs in inde- 
pendant districts, so that the chang- 
ing from one zone to another on 


the part of an undesirable popula- 
tion like that of the sulms, is in no 
way simple and free of contrast (5). 
Adapting itself to these results — 
shown by the large number of unte- 
nanted apartments in redevelopment 
areas, — the law itself now allows 
up to 40% of such areas to be 
allotted for non-residential purposes 
(compared with the initially esta- 
blished 10%). In this manner, the 
law no longer offers any precise in- 
dications as to the use of land made 
newly available after renewal ope- 
rations. 

The individuation and indications 
for the use of the intervention area 
should, according to Wingo, be ba- 
sed on criteria of an economic nature 
— trend of demand, comparison 
with the regional market, etc., — 
and physical-morphological criteria, 
with regard to which, he makes a 
series of comments worthy of at- 
tention. The areas of renewal inter- 
vention have up to date been in- 
dividuated by the rather generical 
definitions of « blight » zones and 
« slums ». But both these terms are 
extremely ambiguous: « ...The legi- 
slative authors possibly construed 
slums as being exaggerated cases of 
concentrated blight in residential 
areas — the high priority target of 
renewal efforts. It is no longer pos- 
sible, however, to so restrict the 
meaning, for the slum is in many 
cases a genuine social community in 
the culture of poverty with all of 
the institutions of support and ad- 
justment and accommodation new 
urban migrants as well as low in- 
come groups need... In short, the 
slum is an organic part of the com- 
plex urban society which serves im- 
portant social and economic func- 
tions for the region as a whole (pag. 
145)... Blight, then, is not a simple 
pathology of improperly maintained 
structures. Its causal factors are my- 
riad and complex, and whether it 
is good or bad depends on what 
public policy is trying to achieve... » 
(pag. 148). 

These considerations by Wingo on 
the generical and hastily formed cri- 
teria by which the law defines the 
areas of intervention link directly to 
the criticisms made in this same 
sense on more than one occasion 
by sociologists. In the book The 
Urban Villagers, which represents 
the fruit of a meticulous sociological 
survey in the West End community 
of Boston — a central area of about 
48 acres, with a population of 
around 7,500 individuals, demol- 
ished in 1958-1959 to make way for 


a complex of luxury dwellings — 
Herbert Gans writes: « ...The feder- 
al and local housing standards 
which are applied to slum areas re- 
flect the value pattern of upper- 
middle-class professionals. These pro- 
fessionals, like the rest of the mid- 
dle-class allot a higher value to hous- 
ing (as measured by percentage of 
income to bé spent for shelter), and 
place greater emphasis on the status 
functions of housing than does the 
working class. Also the signs of 
housing status used by the two clas- 
ses differ. In addition, the profes- 
sionals’ evaluation of the behaviour 
of slum residents is based on class- 
based standards that often confuse 
behaviour which is only culturally 
different with pathological or anti- 
social acts. Generally speaking, these 
standards are desirable bases for pub- 
lic policy, despite their class bias 
and many of them should be applied 
to the poorer areas of the city (were 
they followed by a program which 
provided the residents of these areas 
with better housing). Presently, 
however, these standards are used 
to tear down poor neighbourhoods, 
while better housing for the resi- 
dents is not made available. Conse- 
quently, unless urban renewal policy 
is drastically altered, other defini- 
tions of the slum should be devel- 
oped. Existing physical standards so 
far have failed to make a distinction 
between low-rent and slum hous- 
ing, or low rent and slum districts, 
community facilities, street patterns 
and the like. This distinction how- 
ever, is an important one. Residen- 
tial structures (and districts) should 
be defined as slums only if they have 
been proved to be physically, so- 
cially, or emotionally harmful to 
their residents or to larger commu- 
nity. Low-rent structures and di- 
stricts may be distinguished from 
slums by the fact that they provide 
shelter that may be inconvenient but 
that is not harmful. Slums should be 
eliminated, but low-rent structures 
must be maintained... for people 
who want, or for economic reasons 
must maintain, low rental payments 
and who are willing to accept high 
density, lack of modernity, and 
other inconveniences as alternative 
costs... » (pag. 309) (6). 

The criticism of Gans of stan- 
dards as an instrument of cultural 
— and not solely cultural — con- 
ditioning of one class on the part 
of another, throws into crisis series 
of apparently objective judgements 
by which renewal zones are defined. 
If the existence of unhealthy areas 


as opposed to healthy ones cannot be 
taken for granted, the entire opera- 
tion cannot be seen in the over- 
simple terms of « slum clearance », 
but must be seen within the context 
of an intervention, or analysis of a 
global type on the city or through- 
out the entire territory. 

The proposals of David Crane for 
New York, in part reported in this 
issue, represent the most mature 
attempt perhaps, to envisage a plan- 
ning and design intervention (the 
title of the study is in fact Planning 
and Design in New York), that 
takes into account on one hand the 
complexity and pluri-dimensionality 
of relations involved in an inter- 
vention on an urban reality, and, 
on the other (but as a consequence) 
succeeds in a realistically workable 
manner in equipping itself for the 
purpose. As a result of this, the re- 
search on the area or rather the 
« dimension » of the intervention 
— a dimension, defined both spa- 
tially and temporally — is always 
re-conducted to the public admin- 
istration structures through which 
alone, the intervention can be car- 
ried out with objectivity. 

It is a formulation which goes be- 
yond a simple bureaucratic realism. 
It is rather, a question of substan- 
tiating by an operative concrete real- 
ity, the cultural intuition of the 
« new dimension », « the organic 
structural unity of the parts with 
the whole », etc., in a country in 
which the private individual is the 
unchallenged sovreign and the public 
administrator merely a provider of 
certain services, with no control 
over the global situation (7). 

Crane is not a planner, but an 
urban-designer. His proposals are 
therefore of particular interest to 
us because thay show themselves 
always to be directed to the ends 
of design. According to him public 
and private interventions must be 
directed taking into account that 
good design must become an essen- 
tial part and not an alternative to 
the needs which one intends to 
meet through the intervention it- 
self. On the other hand, urban 
design cannot emerge either from 
the classic interpretation of land use 
given to the problem by physical 
planning, or through the scission of 
design from the many functional 
restraints for an autonomous but 
unjustifiable elaboration. In this 
sense he criticizes the renewal ope- 
‘ration as it has been formulated for 
example at Boston and at Phila- 
delphia — in one case based on 


« traditional land use planning », 
in the other through an “ urban de- 
sign emphasis’ (8). As far as the 
setting of the centre of Phila- 
delpia is concerned (9), one may 
perhaps observe that a certain « em- 
phaticization » of design may be 
justified by the strong symbolic va- 
lue which the intervention has as- 
sumed. Even though, at the degree 
of elaboration which it has reached 
today, it has lost the poetic tension 
present in the un-realized project by 
Louis Khan, just the same, the sym- 
bolic matrix present within the pro- 
posal has in some way been retained, 
adding the value of its urban — 
and metropolitan — indications and 
proposals to the intervention which, 
thanks also to the intelligent admin- 
istrative practice with which the 
operation was carried out, has made 
of the centre of Philadelphia, per- 
haps the most important outcome 
of American urban renewal. 

The preoccupation of Crane who 
however, in the article The City 
Symbolic(10) makes an explicit 
reference to the symbol as an im- 
portant element of mediation be- 
tween data and form, justifies itself 
however with the consideration that 
urban renewal intervention does not 
always have the opportunity to come 
to grips with problems of such 
ample and suggestive dimension as 
those faced at Philadelphia: along- 
side examples like this, or that of 
Washington or of Chicago (11), lar- 
ge cities where the operation has 
been formulated on a grand scale, 
there are hundreds of interventions 
in which the elimination of so-called 
« substandard » housing represents 
only a pretext for large-scale financial 
operations often with a racial back- 
ground. « Drawing support from the 
Federal laws », continues Gans in 
« Commentary » (12), « some cities 
are still scheduling projects to clear 
away the non-white poor who stand 
in the path of the progress of pri- 
vate enterprise... ». In these cases 
the balance of the operation, for- 
mulated on mistaken or at least bia- 
sed presuppositions, on a casual and 
petty scale, is often a close reminder 
of the interventions which since the 
end of the war have destroyed or 
caused upheaval to many Italian 
cities, and from the point of view 
of urban design, has become an 
absolute failure. These have been, 
at the most, operations of « urban 
face-lifting », against the results of 
which Crane’s call for creativity of 
a more accurate and conscientious 
nature has considerable validity. 


4 pee) he ee ee 
(1) The examples are so numerous that citations — i 
are almost useless: the buildings in Market Street — 

in Philadelphia, the towers of Marina City in 
Chicago, the superblocks for offices cited in Ar. 
Record Nov. 1966, etc. 


(2) Besides the articles to wich I make explicit 
reference in the text, I recall: Nathan Glazen 
The Renewal of Cities in «Scientific American » 
Sept. 1965; Chester Hartman The Housing of 
Relocated Families in “‘A.1.P. Journal”, Nov. 1964. 


(3) Charles Abrams in Housing Policy: It must 
offer a way out of ‘despair in Ar. Forum July- 
august 1965 writes: «... By 1949, federal housing 
ventures had grown so discrepant that Congress 
thought all the housing program should be har- 
nessed to a goal... The goals in the 1949 act were 
put as follows: housing production and related 
community development sufficient to remedy 
the serious housing shortage, the elimination of 
substandard and other inadequate housing through 
the clearance of slums and blighted areas, and 
the realization as soon as feasible of the goal of 
a decent home a suitable living environment for 
every American family.... ; 

This was by mean national dedication. But it was 
in the subsequent portions of the act that the 
clue to how the goal was to be met was revealed. 
The law said: 1) Private enterprise was to be 
encouraged to serve as large a part of the need 
as possible. 2) Government aid was to spur pri- 
vate enterprise to serve more of the total need. 
3) Local public bodies were to be stimulated 
into sponsoring programs for better neighbor- 
hoods as well as providing homes at lower costs, 
but again only through the medium of the entre- 
preneur-builder. 4) Slums and blighted areas 
were to be cleared'and low income families rehoused 
by public agencies but only where private enter- 
prise was not functioning. 


(4) See William Alonso The Historic and 
Structural Theories of Urban form: their Impli- 
cations for Urban Renewal ‘‘in Land Economics”, 
May 1964. 


(5) Herbert Gans in The Failure of Urban Re- 
newal in ‘‘Commentary”, April 1965 writes: 

If the slums are really to be emptied 
and their residents properly housed elsewhere, 
the rehousing program will have to be extended 
beyond the city limits, for the simple reason that 
there is where most of the vacant land is located. 
This means admitting the low-income population 
to the suburbs and new towns... To be sure, 
white middle-class suburbanites and rural re- 
sidents are not likely to welcome non-white low- 
income people into their communities.... Being 
politically autonomous, and having constituen- 
cies who are not about to support measures that 
will threaten their security or status in the slight- 
est, the suburbs possess the political power to 
keep the rehousing program out of their own 
vacant lots, even if they cannot stop the federal 
legislation that would initiate it...» (pgg. 33-34). 


(6) Op. cit., pag. 310. 


(7) Charles Abrams in The Uses of Land in 
Cities in ‘‘Scientific American”, Sept. 1965 writes: 
The U.S. emerged as a nation 175 years ago out 
of what might be called a land revolution. It 
offered land to anyone who could use it and pro- 
vided firm guaranties of the rights of ownership . . . 
This pattern of private ownership has survived, 
and indeed been strengthened, during the nation’s 
growth and transition from a rural to an urban- 
industrial society... Until the end of the 19th 
century the Federal Government was not even 
permitted to buy land for national parks... Only 
the states and cities (the state’s creatures) may 
condemn land for housing and other urban pur- 
poses. The basic tradition of private ownership 
and private rights remains strong. The Federal 
Government is) refused any effective supervision 
over local zoning or development. The nation is 
broken up into more than 210 metropolitan areas 
each further fragmented into scores or hundreds 
of urban and suburban governments that main- 
tain a chaotic hodgepodge of different policies 
and jealously erect zoning guards against invasion 
of their communities by unwelcome minorities 
or income groups...». 


(8) David Crane Planning and Design in New York 
pag. 54. 

(9) The planning for the centre of Philadelphia 
has been continuously illustrated in “Ar. Forum” 
(Sept. 1954, July 1955, Dec. 1956, March 1958, 
April 1962, Nov. 1966). In Italy it was reported 
in Casabella-Continuita n. 260. È 


(10) David Crane The City Symbolic in ALPS 
Journal, April 1960. 


(11) See “Ar. Forum” August 1950, August 1982, 
Jan. 1956, Jan. 1960, Jan. 1963. 
(12) Op. cit. pag. 31. 
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NOTES ON THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN PLANNING AND 
DESIGN IN AMERICA 


I. In a number of articles published 
in the November 1965 issue of the 
Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners and grouped into a « sym- 
posium » on « new planning » (1), 
an attempt was made to sum up 
and clarify what has been gradually 
taking shape during the past ten 
years within the sphere of American 
planning development. Two new 
facts appear to incarnate the « new 
planning » set-up: on one side there 
has been an assertion and justifica- 
tion of more numerous, more spe- 
cialist and subtler types of scientific 
interest in the whole urban phenom- 
enon, tending to open up to an 
unprecedented extent the disciplinary 
image of traditional planning; on the 
other, the increasingly distinct ten- 
dency to drop those forms of plan- 
ning based on strictly long term fo- 
recasts and optimum « final states » 
in favour of a contrasting and grow- 
ing emphasis on the « process » as 
the real problem-solver, and hence on 
« programming» as the most favour- 
able possible planning process (me- 
dium, short and ultra-short term 
forecasts and even the « non-plan », 
as has been defined elsewhere) (2). 
All this is tied up with a whole 
bundle of techniques and methods 
of investigating, projecting and sim- 
ulating aspects of the phenome- 
non in a mathematical framework, 
which are at once a new planning 
philosonhy and a prerequisite for its 
feasibility (3). 

Clearly recognizable in each of the 
contributions made to the symposium 
— which for the most part may be 
traced back to the disciplinary sphe- 
res of social and economic planning 
— is a widespread attitude of dis- 
trust towards physical planning, the 
third component, that is, in the 
triad of planning proper (4). What 
the social and economic planners 
challenge in the «physical» ap- 
proach is the schematic element 
(and dogmatism) of the theoretical 
assumptions on which the operative 
scaffolding of physical planning in 
the U.S.A. is based (a mixture of 
Lewis Mumford and Robert Park, 
with a little bit of Charte d’Athè- 
nes thrown in, and a dash of Cla- 
rence Perry), the rigidity of the 
methods and techniques currently 
in use (zoning, master plans), and 


the incapability of superseding these 
and endowing the still largely theo- 
retical assumption of « new plan- 
ning » with acceptable replacement 
tools. 

A lot of things are building up in 
the « physical » field also, particu- 
larly in the way of urban renewal 
and federal legislation (5). Physical 
planning nevertheless remains a 
largely cumbersone and anachronistic 
complex in which the « new plan- 
ning » does not identify itself any 
more and which indeed it seems 
anxious to reject. 

The revision campaign being con- 
ducted by «new planning» in Amer- 
ica does not by any means stop 
at the mere contestation of the 
« physical » but also makes pene- 
trating attacks on all the field of 
activity concerned with planning as 
a whole. 

I should like here, however, to con- 
fine myself to a compound of ques- 
tions regarding the particular crisis 
— enveloped by the more general 
one — which through « physical 
planning » affects the problem of 
urban form. The controversy inflict- 
ed by the « new planning » on the 
doctrinal scaffolding and tools of 
« physical planning » emerges in 
reality as an attack launched by 
planning culture against the form of 
American cities. The identification 
of product and programme — which 
is a fundamental position of the phi- 
losophy of « new planning » — and 
hence of form and process of for- 
mation, broadens the argument from 
the contestation of implements to 
cover the overall contestation of 
form also. Owing to the lack of 
dialectic tools this conflict does not 
constitute an immediate alternative 
from the design point of view but 
nevertheless does remain one of the 
principal primers in the question of 
urban form in America. 

The « question » today takes its cue 
essentially from the split between 
« planning culture» and « design 
culture » which first presented itself 
in the twenties (6). 

Between the years 1880 and 1910 
the « Beautiful City Movement » 
had set up form (signifiying a rigid 
product of design) as a standard 
guide-line to urban planning and had 
envisaged cities as fundamentally ar- 
chitectural. In a subsequent phase, 
American planning had focused its 
attention on the scientific approach 
to the economic, ecological and so- 
ciological problems of urban set- 
tlements; it had refuted the perti- 
nence of form, as envisaged in the 


« Beautiful City », as a way of solv- 
ing urban planning and had in fact 
telegated its own interest in form 
to the level of structural territorial 
organization controlled by « physical 
planning » in terms of functional 
hypotheses. The contacts between 
planning and design have gradually 
been whittled down to the insigni- 
ficant contributions made by « land- 
scape architecture » whose sporadic 
and localized appearance remained 
basically extraneous to the processes 
of planning. 

The need to re-establish contact be- 
tween planning and design today. 
takes the form of a rationalization 
and reduction to common denomi- 
nators of objectives that are, ini- 
tially, far apart. On one side there 
is planning, which is concerned with 
reframing a form of physical plan- 
ning capable of producing operative 
results in keeping with the most 
recent formulations of the « new 
planning », and hence its interest in 
form is in many ways inclined to 
be instrumental with respect to 
themes that develop primarily in the 
economic and social environments; 
on the other side, the design school 
of thought (broadly applicable to ar- 
chitectural development), having re- 
discovered urban dimensions, tends 
to champion a general beautification 
of the American city (shades of the 
« Beautiful City Movement? ») in 
terms of extended architecture. 
Despite the original want of explicit 
mutual objectives — and hypothe- 
ses — I nevertheless get the im- 
pression that a new frequency of 
converging views on specific themes 
and single operative cases, and a 
steadily growing recurrence of theo- 
retical interests, is noticeable today 
and that these show a certain ten- 
dency to overcome the separate 
points of departure. The factor most 
concretely activating this rappro- 
chement is that of urban renewal, 
which tends today to embrace the 
whole area of the oldest or most 
recent nuclei of the American city 
and substantially to propose new 
human interaction models with the 
physical urban surrounding. Urban 
renewal originated from economic 
requirements, struck violently by 
sociological problems, and introdu- 
ced as a problem of form, is today 
the test for assessing the capacity 
of different disciplines involved in 
city-planning, to produce congruent 
answers to the newly presented pro- 
blem of the city in its reality, 
Among and in connection with the 
other problems, that of urban form 


emerges here as a real one for the 
planner and for the architect. 
Since.the mid-fifties, the A.I.P. Jour- 
nal has begun with significant fre- 
quency to publish diversely formu- 
lated articles on problems of urban 
form (7) almost as though it were 
trying out the moods of field whose 
influence it admits but with which 
it has not yet been able to find a 
meeting point. Almost at the same 
time the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects began 
publishing a series of works on the 
same theme (8) showing a more pro- 
nounced and united tendency to- 
wards an acceptance of architecture; 
in 1958 the major American uni- 
versities instituted the first post- 
graduated courses in urban design. 
The urban design question is in fact 
singularly indicative of an atmos- 
phere at once dynamic and diso- 
rientated. In the large number of 
contributions centered around urban 
design it is hard to pick out any 
steady theoretical criteria that might 
be said to isolate such urban design 
as a specifical approach to the pro- 
blem: urban design today is instead 
more like an experimental basis with 
which to achieve a satisfactory and 
feasible idea of urban form. 
Nevertheless — and this is impor- 
tant — the research into urban de- 
sign has developed through a bridge 
linking the separate realms of « plan- 
ning» and « design »; and, despite 
the adventurous empiricism of the 
attempt and the presence of openly 
contradictory postions, the general 
trend is moving towards an accord- 
ance between the two spheres. 
The problem of this new congruence 
must certainly be considered in the 
light of two future targets: firstly, 
to reach more satisfactory and deep- 
er assumptions regarding urban from 
than those currently available; and 
secondly, to arrive at a re-definition 
of those planning problems which 
constitute real working hypotheses 
for the later design operations. 


II. In the light of this dual out- 
look for the future it seems to me 
that as far as the design side is 
concerned, it is possible to recognize 
two main lines of approach to the 
question of urban form in America 
today: one which applies solely to 
conformation, investigated in the 
light of its own specific values and 
separately from its general context; 
and another which welds confor- 
mation and context into an idea 
of concrete form. In actual fact, 
whereas the former approach ex- 


plains the relation between onlooker 
and scene in terms of visual per- 
ception, the latter treats visual per- 
ception as insufficient to give back 
the concreteness of a formal ratio 
between the actor and the field of 
urban physical experience. 

This second school of thought ap- 
plies to a more complex compre- 
hensive and multi-dimensional con- 
crete availability of form, which is 
then charged with a whole series of 
cultural (and hence also functional) 
elements which in experience and 
enjoyability become in themselves 
an integral past of the actual form. 
Thus we shall assume as terms of 
reference the expression « conforma- 
tion » on the one hand, and « con- 
crete form» on the other where 
conformation is merely a residual 
past and has no significance in its 
own right. 

The real difference between the two 
types of approach lies in the terms 
of significance in which the sur- 
rounding urban scene is treated: that 
is to say, either in terms of visual 
perception or of concrete fruition. 
The question could therefore be re- 
garded as a choice between two dif- 
ferent terms of significance — both 
plausible and legitimate — or else 
as one manifesting an interest in dif- 
ferent moments of experience. In 
reality, I feel that at the bottom of 
the question there lies a much more 
substantial and fundamental problem 
of relevance (what type of fruition 
must we assume to be relevant to 
urban form?). This is the central 
issue because the type of replace- 
ment in form, of the urban situation 
as a process of production and final 
product, depends on it. But I should 
like to avoid dealing in these pages 
with the theoretical question of 
what is or is not relevant and con- 
fine myself instead to a practical des- 
cription in order to extract some im- 
plicit and worthwhile conclusions 
from the facts. 

Before briefly comparing a few of 
the contributions made to either of 
the two schools of thought, I want 
to point out that the approaches to 
the question of urban form which 
I have picked out cannot be reco- 
gnized today as rigid theories of 
form. They lack the circular, closed 
aspect of such theories. Instead, they 
are approaches and ways of attack- 
ing the problem. Whilst they may 
differ widely this does not neces- 
sarily imply that they are drastically 
out of touch with one another. In- 
deed they are often vertically con- 
nected and appear at times to com- 
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ses if 
plement one another. Moreover, the 
definitions I have put forward are 
really research hypotheses to be used 
with due caution; they are intention- 
ally radical although obviously not 
exhaustive. They are built up from 
a mixture of different contributions 
that are often subtly ambiguous and 
in any case rich in problematica! 
angles which seldom completely tie 
up with the outlines assumed. 
The contribution made by Kevin 
Lynch, however, is in many ways 
characteristic of the first type of 
approach, which I have described as 
applicable to the conformation of 
the surrounding physical environ- 
ment. He begins with the necessity 
of analyzing the form model of an 
urban field independently from its 
model of activity (9). His aim is to 
end up with a conformation that 
is usable and feasible inasmuch as 
it is autonomously significant (10). 
Lynch’s idea is fascinating and fun- 
damental within a particular line of 
research. It touches on a great many 
themes connected with the recogni- 
tion of conformation as a self-suf- 
ficient area and can therefore be 
analyzed from different viewpoints. I 
am interested here in applying his 
work to the question of the rela- 
tions between the developments of 
planning and of design. It seems to 
me that Lynch shows a marked re- 
turn to the schematic, traditional at- 
titude of planning towards the prob- 
lems of form (and this opinion 
applies to a large number of the 
others who pursue his line of at- 
tack). He sees form as something 
different. On the one hand there 
are the sociological and economic 
problems, the one of land-use, traf- 
fic and budgeting — a kind of plan- 
ning engineering; on the other hand 
stand the problems of form, as 
distinct and not necessarily con- 
gruent. The trend is to crystallize 
different and abstract types of urban 
user behaviour one by one and then 
to recommend and design different 
types of space accordingly. The idea 
is to enable the user to benefit sa- 
tisfactorily from economic and social 
space (economic and social plan- 
ning), to have adequate available 
functional space (physical planning) 
and, in addition, to enjoy a satis- 
factory perceptive space but on a 
distinct self-sufficient level of frui- 


tion. At a time when planning is — 
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rediscovering the problem of form, . 


this seems to occur, with Lynch, . 


within the context of the historical 
split between planning and design. 
It could perhaps be said that his 
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with « planning », besides revealing 
itself as being in a way constitutio- 
nally awkward in attaching « form » 
problem. 

On the other hand the kind of ap- 
proach which I have likened to an 
idea of concrete form, seems to draw 
closer to what is almost an archi- 
tectural concept of urban space. This 
recovers all the controllable dimen- 
sions of formal end-uses outside 
those of pure conformation. And it 
is not by chance that the contri- 
butions in this direction are mostly 
made by professionally active ar- 
chitects. 

In the line of approach which I have 
bracketed with conformation several 
contributions can be grouped togeth- 
er; others look directly to Lynch’s 
themes (for example, D. De Jonge, 
D. Appleyard, J. Gulick, etc.) (11); 
others are seen to develop in various 
directions (for example, towards the 
townscape). These are still, however, 
connected with an idea of urban 
form as a scene and an object of 
pure visual perception for the 
onlooker (e.g. B. L. Van Guiker, 
S. M. Sherman, B. Pushkarer, M. 
Mayerson, etc.) (12). But I do not 
feel it is indispensable to analyse 


| them here in detail since they add 


nothing substantially new to what 
has already been said about Lynch, 
at any rate as regards the circle of 
ideas I am concerned with here. 

The two approaches to the question 
of urban form in America that I 
have isolated in these pages appear 
frequently to coexist under one gen- 
eral heading. In my opinion this 
is made possible through a shifting 
of significance occurring at times 
between the moment in which the 
form is actually formed — in other 
words, the moment of design — 
itself is « used ». The result is that 
whilst the resolving factor in the 
moment of design seems to be the 
form-context system, the terms of 
reference at the time of fruition are 
concerned solely with visual per- 
ception and conformation. So that 
it seem that already exists a fracture 
in the design operation, which iso- 
lates the research for an autono- 
mously significant conformation 
outside of, and despite, the values 
of its context. This position seems 
to me to be a long way from the 
linear coherence of, for example, 
Lynch, which establishes a substant- 
ial homology between operations car- 
ried out by the designer-form spe- 
cialist and those by the onlooker- 
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form specialist, both affecting the 
same elements and showing the 
same kind of attitude towards form. 
I reduce instead to the figurative or 
plastic values of the conformation 
a theme which weemed at the 
outset to be oriented towards a re- 
covery of all the controllable di- 
mensions of form as they exist in 
the concrete experience of space. 

The question of the two moments 
in time — of formation and fruition 
of the form — recall the oldest 
problems of architecture as well as 
modern controversies over desigi. 
It therefore seems inevitable that 
the present discussion on urban 
form should be also involved in 
this question. Here again the res- 
ponse seems to be at an approximate, 
almost coarse level and must neces- 
sarily be impugned to the relative 
immaturity of the situation as it 
stands at present. Urban design 
seems particularly prone to this kind 
of coarseness because it finds itself 
in a directly operative position where 
it has to suggest forms derived from 
concrete planning problems. The 
Architecture of Towns and Cities, 
by Paul D. Spreiregen, is the most 
recent, and perhaps the most ex- 


tensive work published on American | 


urban design to date. To me this 
book is. singularly representative of 
the tendency to hesitate. Spreiregen 


wavers continuously between his’ 


preoccupation with autonomously 
and exhaustively defining the classes 
of conformation involved in urban 
space, which would appear to be 
the only ones of any significance 
to the onlooker, and the necessity 
of exactly defining functional prob- 
lems concerning traffic, shopping 
and business centres, green zones, 
etc., which would appear to be the 
springboard for design. These how- 
ever do not seem to encroach on the 
experience of form, which is pro- 
pounded as the mere visual per- 
ception of a conformation in its 
essential pregnancy, and thus fails 
to enter into dialectic contact with 
design. Admittedly, he does unex- 
pectedly reapproach the problem in 
propositions like: « Ultimately the 
tole of urban design is to fur- 
nish ideas and goals for urban 
life... » (13). 

But he does this in such an enlarged 
way that the results are uncontrol- 
lable and would seem to indicate 
a type of enjoyment of the product 
of design that goes far, maybe too 
far, beyond pure visual perception. 
I was saying earlier on that urban 
design is for the moment an expres- 
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sion without any real neanihe: This is 
is true also because it has too many 
meanings. Side by side with ambig- 
uous positions like Spreiregen’s, 4 
which is almost officially accepted |» 
and in fact reflects a consolidated — ‘PR 
attitude among the American Insti- "1 
tute of Architects (Spreiregen is 
Director of Urban Design at the 
A.LA.), it is possible to find fairly ©. 
radical interpretations of urban de- 
sign. These can be more clearly as- 
cribed, at least as definitions, to the 
two approaches to the question of |. 
urban form I have picked out. Thus 
the Urban Design Committee of 
the A.I.P. recommends a definition 
that gives the impression of taking. 
up the conformation stand: « Urban 
design is defined as attention to the 
perceptual elements of the urban 
environment, Urban design is devot- 
ed primarily, but not entirely, to 
the perception through sight, of 
urban elements which are primarily 
three-dimensional, and fixed, but 
which may include moving objects. 
Urban design is focused primarily 
on aesthetic rather than total per- 
ceptual experience — i.e., the kinds 
of experience that enhance and en- 
rich daily life, rather than those 
which provide mundane informa- 
tion » (14). 

The other extreme seems to be 
represented by those who addressed 
the West Point Conference in Oc- 
tober 1959, organized by the A.I.P. 
Chapters of N. England, N. Jersey, 
New York and Philadelphia. The | — 
majority of the speakers on that 
occasion upheld the need to apply 
urban design to all levels and oper- 
ations of city-planning in order to 
give back a significance of form to 
the entire scale of ultimate expe- 
riences in urban space (15). 
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We now come to the second type | 
of approach to the question of ur- 
ban form. This upholds the form- 
context system as the solution from 
both the design and the fruition 
points of view. Here I feel it neces- 
sary to refer to the contribution 
made by Christopher Alexander. 
The line of thought pursued by 
Alexander in Notes on the Syn- 
thesis of Form (16) is concerned 
with design and form in a general 
sense. Although its precise appli- 
cation (i.e. Community and Pri- 
vacy) (17) has to do with housing, 
I think his argument may justifiably 
be extended to cover the urban 
scene also. 

« The form, then, is that part of the 
world which we decide to shape, 
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while leaving the rest of the world 
as it is. The context is that part of 
the world which puts demands on 
this form; anything in the world 
that makes demands on the form 
is the context. In other words, the 
form is the solution to the problem; 
the context defines the problem. Fit- 
ness is the relation of mutual accep- 
tability between these two » (18). 
Alexander devotes himself especially 
to the question of methodology, 
almost to the productive mechanism 
of a proper design — whose success 
is in fact gauged first and foremost 
in relation to the correctness with 
which the contextual data have been 
formulated in the problem. Only 
implicitly does Alexander actually 
concern himself with the fruition 
of the design product. It seems 
unlikely, however, that he would 
make visual perception the sole si- 
gnificant relation between fruitor 
and form. By basing the object’s 
formation on the form-context sys- 
tem and loading the design product 
with values derived from this pro- 
cess of formation, Alexander seems 
implicitly to deny the relevance of 
any fruition not encompassed by 
this relationship. Alexander does 
not of course deal with the entire 
range of themes connected with the 
approach defined by me as concrete 
form: the contextual elements which 
he examines appear to adhere to 
strictly functional criteria and are 
already inferred from a wider cultur- 
al context that he accepts without 
attempting to define. Again the 
theme of the design product’s is 
merely implied in his argument. 
This however is a substantial theme 
and it is the same one that Lynch, 
on the opposite shore, employs as 
the basis for all his work. Moreover, 
alongside theoretically fecund for- 
mulations such as the introduction 
of the concept of a fitness between 
form and context — suggesting the 
replacement of the crudely functional 
themes by the actively dialectic role 
of form — there are still notable 
ambiguities in his argument. These 
are especially noticeable with regard 
to the use he makes in « Commu- 
nity and Privacy » of this same con- 
cept of fitness, which fails to devel- 
op coherently and conclusively as 
a design theory. Nevertheless, Alex- 
ander’s contribution is an enlight- 
ening one within the concrete form 
stream of thought. The lucid qual- 
ity of his work makes it the most 
easy reference landmark to single 
out at present. 
Among the recent proposals which 
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I would refer to the concrete form 
line of approach, David Crane’s 
seems to me to be especially im- 
portant. In a paper entitled The 
City Symbolic (19) Crane develops 
the semantic (and probably funda- 
mental) aspect of the form-context 
relation. The city, observes Crane, 
is a texture of symbols that give 
back to the user the structure of 
a concrete urban situation. It is 
the job of design to suggest a net- 
work of significant signs which 
might lead through the decipher- 
ment of the contextual net work as- 
sumed for reference. I believe Cra- 
ne’s suggestion may be construed as 
an attempt to bridge the valley exis- 
ting between the values of confor- 
mation and context by means of the 
symbol, which is the concrete hinge 
between two singularly abstract di- 
mensions. Here the conformation 
loses its autonomous values of image 
and acquires instead the quality of 
a reference-mark. True, the manage- 
ment of form is perception of the 
conformation. But it goes further 
than that: it picks up the whole 
spectrum of references to the context 
of which that conformation is an 
interwoven part. Certain enlighten- 
ing points made in his speech to 
the CIAM’ 59 in Otterlo as well 
as some of his more direct sug- 
gestions for the proposed Philadel- 
phia centre reminded one of Khan 
— and this reminder is fairly evident 
and frequently explicit in Crane’s 
writings. These have the virtue of 
advancing an intuition in terms of 
theoretical analysis which on the 
poetic plane risks closing in on itself. 
In another article Architecture and 
the Urban Revolution(20) Crane 
defines further aspects of his re- 
search, asserting the architect’s need, 
as a proposer of urban form, to have 
concrete control over those contex- 
tual parameters that have been 
« ...80 far left to planners ». Again 
in the same article he counteropposes 
a planning grown «too narrow » 
with an «urbanism » designed to 
improve on current American plan- 
ning by enriching itself with those 
qualities ascribed to the concrete 
fruition of urban space. What Crane 
is basically suggesting seems to me 
to be research in the direction of 
a congruence between form and 
context — where planning is envis- 
aged as context-proposer and the 
meaning as assurance of congruency. 
Another contribution which is sti- 
mulating in many ways and falls, in 
my view, within the line of attack 
I am considering here is that of 
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Edmund N. Bacon. In his book, 
Design of Cities(21) and in ano 
article published in the A.I.P. Jour- 
nal (22), Bacon proposes a diagram- 

matic arrangement of the different 

phases of urban planning and assigns 

a sizeable share of the planning pro- 

cess to urban design. In reality the 

« Lynch approach » also enables the 

demand for form — and confor- 

mation — to play its part theoreti- - 
cally at all territorial levels and at all 

stages throughout the planning pro- 

cess. The difference lies in the type 

of relationship involved with the 

planning operations. 

The contribution offered by the form 

proposed by Lynch develops throug- 

hout the planning process and pa- 

rallel to it, without any actually re- 

ciprocally conditioning connections. 

Bacon on the other hand is seeking 

a reciprocal significance between 

materials worked by the design and 

those operated by planning, espe- 

cially the physical planning. Having 

taken, in a concrete case illustrated 

by him (Philadelphia plan), the dif- 

ferent types of movement flows as 

his structural planning element, 

Bacon tends to repropose them ex- 

plicitly as the structural essence of 

urban form; indeed the flow element 

seems already charged with « urban- 

istic » significance — to use Crane’s 

expression — i.e., already received 

at a level of coincidence between 

planning and design. 

A line of thinking in many ways 

similar to Bacon’s seems to me to 

reveal itself in an article by Corwin 

R. Mocine — Urban Physical Plan- 

ning and the New Planning (23) 

— which also interests me because 

it is a physical planner’s reply to 

the accusations of inefficiency made 

by the « new planning » against the 

« physical » in the « Symposium » I 

mentioned at the outset. Regarding 

the fuction of physical planning in 

the interdisciplinary sphere of plan- 

ing, Mocine takes up some stimu- 

lating positions. Having taken up 

the gauntlet thrown down by the 

«new planning », he proceeds to 

solve the problem largely, and in 

my opinion pertinently, in terms of 

form. The physical planning is the 

proposer and specific sponsor of the 

form of the physical environment. 

It assumes the « advocacy » of the 

accordance between the physical ar- 
rangement and the models subse- ‘ 
quently evolving for the fruition of . 


urban space. Outside the more tech- 


nically instrumental aspects of traffic | 
and budgeting, the physical planning. 
here becomes « urban design » in 
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the broadest sense of the term. In 


his attempt to legitimize « physical 
planning » Mocine seems to realize 
the necessity of singling out the spe- 
cific contributions of values which 
« physical planning » must incorpo- 
rate in planning processes. And he 
recognizes these values primarily in 
terms of form. A form that having 
been assessed within a planning con- 
text, cannot be pure conformation 
but could eventually be a repropo- 
sition of planning in « urbanism ». 


III. The two approaches to the 
problem of urban form which I have 
schematically isolated are probably 
not sufficient to circumscribe every- 
thing that current American culture 
has to say on the subject. The cul- 
tural channels flowing into the 
mainstream of the «urban question» 
today are multiplying. This has gi- 
ven rise to a growing extension of 
the future outlook for the problem 
of form too. However, I feel that 
these two approaches do already 
enable us to make certain prelimi- 
nary observations regarding the re- 
lation between planning and design. 
As I have already implicitly sug- 
gested in my examination of the 
proposals of Lynch, Crane, etc., it 
seems to me, in fact that the form- 
context relation assumed as a discri- 
minator between the two approaches 
to urban form, as « conformation » 
and as «concrete form», can be 
reproposed in terms of a closer oper- 
ability in the design-planning rela- 
tionship. The main reason for this 
is that American planning, already 
marked by a tendency to broaden 
its interests in order to embrace 
more and more new disciplinary 
areas, is acquiring the perspective 
contours of a coherent and exhaust- 
ive system of space knowledge. It 
is becoming in itself a science — a 
meta-science — a potential proposer 
of a concrete cultural context for 
the operations of design formali- 
zation. As it stands today, this hy- 
pothesis probably only serves as a 
schematic reference. Nevertheless it 
seems provisionally usable to iso- 
late, on a parallel with the two ap- 
proaches to form frequently men- 
tioned hitherto, two homologous 
trends as regards the planning-design 
relation. Thus I feel one can say 
that the approach to form as « con- 
formation », to be exploited solely 
in its essential pregnancy, prevents 
any real kind of accordance between 
the themes of planning and design; 
moreover, the designer, in his qual- 
ity of «form specialist », acts as 


an outsider in the process of plan- 
ning — irrespectively of where he 
enters it. 

On the contrary, I feel it can be 
said that the approach to urban 
form as an object of concrete and 
multi-dimensional fruition (i.e., not 
confined to the sole dimension of 
visual perception) and as a parallel 
to design as solver of explicit sys- 
tem of form-context, probably pro- 
vides the basis for a possible con- 
gruence between planning and design 
which was impossible in the former 
approach. 

As far as the « conformation » ap- 
proach is concerned, the theoretical 
position is fairly clear. 

In the sphere of « pure » research 
and the attempts to single out form 
categories, the analysis proceeds by 
keeping sharply well outside the 
boundaries of planning. The two 
areas have a certain amount in com- 
mon as regards the physical object 
of research but nothing as far as 
concerns the hypotheses with which 
the research may be ignited. On the 
operational level, the relation is re- 
duced to a partial applicability of the 
design to the products of « physical 
planning »: assumptions, methods 
and techniques which are accepted 
precisely as instrumental references. 
They are not verifiable, on account 
of the mutual « waterproofing » 
of the values at stake. At the 
most, the consequences of such a 
position for design are the loss of 
its original « project-design » con- 
notation and the reduction to a 
« redesign » of already « semifin- 
ished » products, which are already 
loaded, through physical planning, 
with complex fruition dimensions 
that are neither contested nor re- 
formulated. Planning on the other 
hand would lose a dialectic contact 
the necessity of which seems on the 
contrary to be growing more and 
more apparent today. 

I think that the planning-design re- 
lation as it appears within the 
stream of « concrete-form » is more 
enlightening about what is in fact 
evolving in American urban phys- 
ical planning, and is consequently 
more open to real results. Indeed 
it seems to me that only within 
this vein is it possible to recognize 
the real motivation behind what 
appeats to be an important aspect 
of the recent vicissitudes in Amer- 
ican, and not only American, plan- 
ning, that is to say the steadily 
growing tendency of design to be- 
come a positive factor in the evo- 
lution of urban planning. It seems 


to me that the escalation of design 
to the urban level (which is so 
apparent in the host of proposals 
aligned along all the nuances of 
the socalled Utopia or in more 
moderate directions, under the di- 
sciplinary wings of «urban de- 
sign»), rather than to a mere 
swing in teste (which would period- 
ically accentuate the design seen 
as an alternative to the crude func- 
tionalism of planning) (24) or to 
contingent causes such as the for- 
tuitous entry of great hordes of 
architects into the ranks of urban 
planning (25), can be more realis- 
tically impugned to the progressive 
deterioration of « physical plan- 
ning ». This necessitates the re- 
invention of urban « typologies » 
with specific regatd to urban ele- 
ments and the relationship between 
them — to be pursued in terms of 
prototype proposals of design. With- 
in this framework the interest in 
urban form does not come into being 
nor can it be developed abstractly in 
terms of conformation. Instead it 
gtows out of the actual body of 
concrete contextual situations in a 
design. From proposer of typologi- 
cal prototypes at an urban level this 
same design becomes, when seen in 
perspective, the refounder of a 
« physical planning » more in keep- 
ing with the new evolutionary for- 
ces. In this hypothesis the connec- 
tions between planning and design 
become fundamental and qualify the 
type of research and product of a 
design which takes on planning as a 
system of reference. 

I believe that in the present esca- 
lation of design — which is there- 
fore hypothetically motivated in the 
search for a new implementation of 
« psysical planning » — two phases 
may be singled out as marking an 
advancement of the relations be- 
tween planning and design. In the 
earlier phase the search for design 
keeps within the conceptual and 
operative structure of traditional 
« physical planning » and proceeds 
to conduct a micro-contestation of 
the individual items accepted as va- 
lid references. The different flows, 
traffic, commercial centres, resi- 
dential areas and green zones are 
taken as themes for which new so- 
lutions should be sought. But this 
does not imply that the basic frame- 
work of « physical planning » nor 
its underlying ideological constants 
need expressly be subjected to diffi- 
culties. In the later phase the debate 
is opened on the whole motivational 
structure of physical planning and 
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the congealed dogmatics of its aged 
formulae; these are dodged as the 
reference shifts to the wider terms 
of planning. Henceforth the main 
goal being still the re-formulation of 
‘an efficient physical planning, the ar- 
gument and exchange flows directly 
between design and the entire spec- 
trum of the broader problems en- 
compassed by « planning ». 

I think the recent question of « ur- 
ban renewal » points clearly enough 
to the assumption hitherto illustra- 


ted of the two phases, despite the 
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fact that this remains purely hypo- 


thetical and still in some ways 
research-oriented. We have a preli- 
minary phase of approval of the con- 
ceptual and operative « physical 
planning » set-up: whereby for 
example, the slum problem is treated 
as one of special residential areas to 
| be schematically dealt with through 
demolition and reconstruction based 


on a residential design that most 


somehow re-interpret the canons of 


Ona neighbourhood, the standards re- 


quired, etc. But subsequenly, a sec- 
ond stage appears to be emerging 
. in the latest experience of renewal; 
and it springs from the undoing of 
design on this level and from the 
ensuing attempt to overcome the 
stiffly schematic « sectorialism » of 


_ physical planning: the trend seems 


to be towards the recovery by de- 
sign, of the whole urban structure 
— and even territorial, regional — 
as the relevant dimensional picture 
for the «renewal» operation. Si- 
 multaneously there is a move to- 
wards the broader and more specific 


_ problems involved in the economic 


and sociological area, for the reso- 
lution of concrete contextual themes. 
(The highly numerous and rapid doc- 
trinal intersections clearly make it 
impossible to ascribe a distinctly 
autonomous role to design at this 
stage of development. However, the 
fact that the culture of design is in 


a front line position here is im- 


portant. There remains, in fact, the 
problem of isolating the specific role 
of design in this process of by- 
passing the historically concretionary 
physical planning format). 


The current situation seems to be 
that of a «physical planning» 
attacked on two fronts: by the 
« new planning » on the one hand, 
as I noted at the beginning, and 
by design on the other; attacked, 
then, from above and below — with 
the result that the inconsistency of 
the common goal brings the two 
contestations almost immediately to 
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| a direct confrontation. The problem 


is most likely that of clarifying the 
real nature of the different dispu- 
tations and ultimately the possible 
characteristics of a meeting between 
those who reveal themselves as the 
two real interlocutors in the ques- 
tion of physical planning. 

In this framework the question of 
design’s specific role in the re- 
invention of a « physical planning » 
arises, and hence also of its effect 
on the forecasting and procedural 
set-up of urban planning. 

I feel that the constructive role of 
design on the urban plane can be 
retrieved only on condition that the 
complex nature of its disciplinary 
synthesis is acknowledged. This syn- 
thesis develops from propositions 
which isolate certain precise and 
relevant contextual situation. And it 
seems to me that its salvation as a 
concrete and decisive factor in fea- 
sible typological prototypes outside 
the sphere of destructive Utopian 
temptations, is only possible through 
a close but yet to be established 
connection with planning. 
Exchanges between planning and 
design are by no means uncommon 
these days. They are occurring at 
all levels of content and method 
and seem to be especially active in 
the direction of planning towards 
design rather than viceversa. These 
exchanges are for the moment still 
of an extremely fragmentary and 
irregular nature; and the fact that 
the movement appears to be in a 
one-way direction — i.e. from plan- 
ning to design — could be proof of 
the present immaturity of the rap- 
port. itself. Certainly the problem 
cannot simply be reduced to the 
invention of a design to suit the 
new formulations of «new plan- 
ning » and thus indirectly also the 
structural formation, through design 
prototypes, of a « physical planning» 
mechanically derived from « new 
planning ». But it is perhaps also a 
problem of verifying these new ap- 
proaches in the light of a possible 
design coherence. 

One’s feeling is that the  pro- 
blems are coming to the surface, 
encoutaged by the growing mutual 
interest and curiosity in the two 
different camps. The «urban de- 
sign» discipline seems destined 
in its necessary development, to 
become an increasingly definite 
and productive meeting-ground. The 
present formulations seem still to 
have a long way to go before clari- 
fying the problem. Nevertheless, 
«urban design » in America today 
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does appear to represent the re 
site « research framework » for 
systematic analysis of the possibi- 
lities and virtualities of a coherent — 
dialogue between planning and de- 
sign — capable of getting « phys- 
ical planning » out of its present 
tired situation. 

The problem is not merely an Amer- 
ican one. Critical situations are also . 
clearly visible in cultural areas tra- 
ditions that are far remover from 
American ones. In America, how- 
ever, the situation would appear to 
be more markedly pronounced than 
elsewhere. The return of design to 
the level of urban planning is more 
easily distinguishable as a separate 
phenomenon; the collapse of a 
« physical planning» which has 
become anachronistic, is more ap- 
parent; the cultural wealth of Amer- 
ican planning is perhaps today a 
more usable reference than others. 
Thus the analysis of the American 
situation today is probably of use 
not only as a topical event but also 
as a worthwile critical contribution 
to the indirect solution of wide- 
spread situations. (This of course 
applies in a relative sense, because 
the criteria — and hence the insti- 
tutional foundations — beneath the 
American approach to planning have 
tinged it all with a certain kind of 
planning ideology that is in itself, 
outwardly, a compound of variables 
to be put into play. 
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ON THE USE OF MODELS AS 
NEW TOOLS FOR PLANNING 


At present, planning is treading new 
paths in the United States, gener- 
ally at academic levels and some- 
times at operating ones as well, 
striving to reconcile private freedom 
with the higher needs of society as 
a whole. This effort, which is deeply 
rooted into realism, intends to ab- 
stract the seeds of future from the 
real world investigated and inter- 
preted as it really exists, and 
rejects wilful, utopian, authoritative 
approaches. It is by now clear that 
almost no plan so far has succeeded 
in weaving around reality a net so 
thick as to squeeze it into the shape 
of any desired scheme: real life has 
overflowed and submerged the plans, 
building up a configuration of its 
own, obviously under the pressure of 
unconsidered impulses. How could 
these impulses be discovered, ex- 
ploited, and occasionally redirec- 
ted? There is, first of all, a need 
for order, organization, and system- 
ization, which makes use of mo- 
dels as tools to clarify the workings 
of the real world. 


Definition of model. Complexity of the struc- 
tural model of urban phenomena. 


Let us try to make clear the meaning 
of the term model in the particular 
context of the disciplines connected 
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Synthesis of Form» Cambridge, 1964. 
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with planning. In the most general 
sense, many authors (1) quite widely 
agree in defining it as a scheme deliv- 
ering a distilled representation of 
reality in order to demonstrate cer- 
tain of its properties. This simplified 
abstraction is adopted in fact in 
researches dealing with phenomena 
of any type and importance, to 
describe, for instance, the territorial 
distribution of population densities, 
of service networks, and so on, but 
it acquires a particularly engaging 
role when the model is meant to 
deliver criteria to select significant 
data on present or future reality, 
with the aim of describing it in its 
basic structures. 

The assumption of the existence of 
a structured reality is fundamental 
for the actual life of any model in 
any field: models cannot even be 
conceived if the presence of tela- 
tionships among their constituent 
parts is not admitted: « not only 
information, but also a theory (or 
a structured view of the world) is 
necessary for an understanding of 
urban processes » (2). Models are 
the expression of an attitude refus- 
ing chaos and believing instead in 
intrinsic rationality, while this same 
attitude is striving for laws capable 
of framing phenomena into a logical 
scheme through the aknowledgement 
of their mutual relationships. 

It seems useful to point out that 
the aim of research and description 
in the field of territorial population 
densities, as an instance, is not to 
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pin down mere bits of information, — 


but to find out the logical meaning 
of this phenomenon, in the belief 


that it exists and presuming that. 
the model has the task of its dis- 


covery. 
If we intend to define as reality the 
bunch of urban and territorial phe- 


nomena open to investigation at any 


point in time, it is difficult to con- 
struct a model capable of encom- 


passing it all. Any discipline reads — 


and shapes structures through the 
questions it asks from the real 


world (3): so reality emerges shaped — 


by laws influenced by the inquiries 
of the disciplinary approach, eco- 
nomic, sociological, etc. what ques- 
tions should be asked from reality 
in order to read territorial phenom- 
ena? Their intricate nature, their 
number, the complexity of their 
mutual relationships have been 
pointed out only in the most recent 
years. 

The merely morphological percep- 
tion of the city that ruled the early 
literature on planning, whose signal 
features were size, shape and densi- 
ty, has fallen to pieces (4); the ef- 
fort of organizing by simple and neat 
pyramidal aggregational schemes 
what the city should be in its form 
and content (5) has also fallen, 
and not long ago: the unbelievable 
complexity of the relationships con- 
necting urban phenomena has finally 
emerged through the burning fail- 
ures of planning enterprises directed 
by the best intentions, from the 
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ruthless clearance of slums down to 
the creation of self-organized com- 
munities. Introducing a more com- 
plex and undefined graph, endowed 
with multiple connections and direct 
communicability through all the 
levels, against the tree-graph of the 
pyramidal conception of urban struc- 
tures, where interaction is ruled by 
rigid hierarchies forbidding direct 
contacts among unconnected levels, 
Alexander has visualized very well 
the fact that urban phenomena are 
connected and disconnected accord- 
ing to the most flexible patterns: 
every patent feature of the real 
world owes its existence to the 
toilsome meetings of more or less 
specifiable events. Therefore it is 
not very simple to identify the sig- 
nificant events and their structural 
relationships in such a jungle, and 
to represent urban reality in one of 
its historical cross-sections. 

With the introduction of the con- 
cept of time, the problem gets more 
and more involved, since it is nec- 
essary to decide about the endur- 
ance and the acceptability of the 
already described structures. It is in 
the United States that, even to solve 
the antinomy between history and 
structure, great weight is given to 
process: process is supposed to de- 
scribe structural variations through 
time, while structures themselves 
are seen as instant readings of a 
mobile reality (6). By the investiga- 
tion of reality across subsequent 
historical cross sections, models 
should have the power of tracking 
a developmental sequence, a trend 
projectable into the future by the 
same laws, if their steadiness could 
be proved. But the assumption of a 
trend model implies unconditional 
surrender to the reality described by 
the model itself. However, a critical 
approach might point out that some 
features of the registered trend are 
undesirable in comparison with a 
set of values previously assumed by 
the community (we must remember 
that we are speaking of territorial 
structures), and might seek their 
deviation through planning deci- 
sions. These are made necessary by 
the realization that the world will 
continue to develop and change in 
any case, but, in the absence of 
planning, with results which might 
turn out as inconvenient to assumed 
paramount values. Choices will tend 
instead to address future develop- 
ment towards acceptable directions 
(objectives), by means and at costs 
which should be tolerable to the 


community as a whole (7). 
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Evolution of models. Choices, strategies, 
objectives in planning models. 


We must now point out that the 
necessary choices are related to two 
different fields: in the first we lo- 
cate the problem of the choice of 
goals, which is fundamental and in- 
troductory for planning itself, in the 
second we locate the problem of 
executive strategies. It is equally 
essential to determine by whom 
should both goals and strategies be 
chosen: the role of the planner - 
decision-maker comes to light. The 
turning point in the theoretical evo- 
lution of planning models in the 
United States is in the definition of 
the importance, the decisional power 
and the operational level of this 
figure. The range of his incarnations 
may span from the isolated private 
operator up to the public adminis- 
trations, cutting through the most 
varied aggregational levels. Follow- 
ing the quality of the decision- 
maker, planning will more or less 
expand at higher or lower levels. 
A theory about the relationships 
connecting goals, strategies, rational 
decision laws and decisional levels, 
which we consider essential in trac- 
ing the nature and functions of 
planning itself, has been evolving in 
the United States. « Briefly, the 
single word planning is a generic 
term referring to any activity which 
contributes to the establishment of 
objectives for the future and their 
attainment over time. Comprehen- 
sive planning is the continued estab- 
lishment of objectives for an insti- 
tutional or organizational entity as 
a whole and the direction of its 
affairs so as to maximize the attain- 
ment of these goals » (8). In the 
most general sense, an interdiscipli- 
nary meaning is therefore ascribed 
to the term planning, and the model 
representing future reality has the 
ambition of describing it in its fun- 
damental structural relationships. 
But its complexity has been assumed 
as a field of study only in the recent 
past: the history of planning models 
may be traced back for about ten 
years, but it has been preceded by 
a wider experimentation in disci- 
plinary models. The fall of the de- 
terministic approach of physical 
planning, with its assumption that 
social structures relied on physical 
environment (9), does not convey 
any useful tradition in model design. 
In order better to illustrate the be- 
fore mentioned theoretical evolution, 
we think it very useful to examine 
a set of particularly early models as 
the economic ones. It must be no- 
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view affects our discussion only at. 
a working level, but does not mod- | 
ify at all the substance ‘of the 
problem, which still consists in the 
study of the evolution of relation- 
ships among goals, strategies, and 
rational laws of choice. Speaking of 
evolution, we aim essentially at a 
conceptual development, trying to 
formulate, as we shall see, less and 
less rigid models. It is not at all 
axiomatic that looser models should 
automatically supplant the immedi- 
ately preceding ones: they contrib- 
ute, if ever, to define their field of 
influence. 

With regard to the choice of both 
objectives and strategies, the history 
of the development of economic 
models is enlightening because of 
its progressive transformations(10). 


The rigid model. Models in a heterogeneous 
field. 


We begin with a model inspired by 
the rules of classical economics, 
having the task of distributing re- 
sources in a market economy, with 
the aim of maximizing product 
distribution, namely of attaining that 
distribution capable of achieving the 
maximum advantage in a general 
equilibrium context. In this perspec- 
tive, economic theory has been look- 
ing for the unique law, for the 
«norm» to define, among all the 
possible actions, the unique line 
leading to the objective in a deter- 
ministic way, under the power of 
a tigid cause-and-effect connection. 
The result is, therefore, a comple- 
tely rigid, normative model, where 
the assessed objective must be reach- 
ed par force through the law of 
optimization, since operators tend 
to go after the norm, and the 
ones who do not follow it are elimi- 
nated from the game: their choice 
is consequently a previously super- 
imposed one. In this model the 
role of the decision-maker is super- 
fluous: the economic law makes the 
first choice, the decision-maker is 
the yaw itself. Maximization rep- 
resents the ultimate condition, the 
one beyond which, by definition, 
nothing better could be conceived. 
The rigidity of this early model and 
the absolute stability of its logical 
structure allow to meet with great 
elegance its analytical translation 
and mathematical solution. This 
model implicitly assumes a field ‘ 
where functions are continuous and _ 


variables reasonably stable through ~ da 


time. Therefore it should be able to 
describe the real world at any time, 
provided we could supply an ade 


î 
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quate definition of the state of 
functions. 

As inspired by such a rigid approach, 
we might recall two early German 
models, the economic-geographic 
ones described by Von Thunen and 
Christaller (11), which stand exactly 
upon the premise of perfectly homo- 
geneous fields and absolutely stable 
structures. The graph of Christaller’s 
structural hierarchies discloses, for 
instance, a very rigid tree-like sys- 
tem. 

However, experimental studies in 
locational phenomena have demon- 
strated that it is very often impos- 
sible to rely either on the continuity 
of functions or on their stability. 
The aim is still to maximize the goal 
the nature of which has been pre- 
viously determined by the economic 
theory, but too frequent disagree- 
ments between the ideal scheme and 
the experience of the real world do 
not allow the maintenance of the 
absolute rigidity of this model and 
of its elegant mathematical solution, 
with the exception only of very 
special occasions. The rigid model 
reveals itself as unfit to describe 
both the structure of the real world 
at a given time and its projection 
into the future. A set of less dog- 
matic but still rational optimizing 
schemes supplants the unique opti- 
mizing law defined by a unique for- 
mulation. These schemes try to cope 
with the discontinuity of the obser- 
vation field and with the instability 
of phenomena through time, refer- 
ring to a less idealistic context: the 
structural equation capable of con- 
necting and fixing them down for- 
ever is no more at hand. The lack 
of continuity and the presence of 
etratic elements do not allow the 
recognition of absolutely certain 
structural relationships, but, in the 
perspective of a range of alterna- 
tives, compel the research to try 
different solutions, which are in fact 
irregular diagrams trying to imitate 
the real world, and oblige him to 
choose, as reasonably as possible, the 
one corresponding to the actual max- 
imization of the assumed objective: 
the role of the decision-maker ra- 
tionally bound toward the goals set 
for him by the economic law comes 
into being, but his choices are still 
directed by a deterministic mecha- 
nism, where the cause-and-effect 
relationships develop and are ex- 
hausted without his active partici- 
pation. 

The logical scheme of this model 
does not convey any total enclosure, 
therefore it is impossible to supply 


either equations or pure analytical 
systems. The solving technique de- 
pends on a trial-and-error approach, 
where closed analytical systems are 
supplanted by any other possible 
device, while mathematical program- 
ming comes into play. Iterative 
methods, capable of yielding step-by- 
step information by repeated cycles 
of calculations, make their appear- 
ance, and it is possible to read the 
degree of approximation to the de- 
sired goal at the end of each cycle. 
The initially approximated values of 
some variables are gradually refined 
in subsequent iterations, using the 
incremental results of the preceding 
cycle. 

It can be easily understood how 
tremendous becomes the outgrowth 
of calculations in such circumstances, 
so that these techniques could not be 
approachable, and not even conceiv- 
able, without the help of very fast 
mechanical machinery: the appear- 
ance of computers has proved to 
be of fundamental importance to 
the expansion of iterative methods. 
Owing probably to the fact that 
they appeared when the primitive 
economic model had been already 
shaken, but essentially because it is 
almost impossible to recognize abso- 
lutely rigid structural relationships 
in perfectly homogeneous fields in 
the urban scene, planning models are 
little influenced by the conceptual 
framework of the rigid economic 
model, and flourish instead luxu- 
riantly at the subsequent stage, when 
the field discontinuity and the oc- 
casional uncertainty of events come 
into play. 

In 1955 (12) the magna charta 
containing the description of the 
process of rational decision-making, 
as comprising the following plan- 
ning strategy, was written for the 
first time: «1. the decision-maker 
considers all of the alternatives 
(courses of action) open to him; i.e., 
he considers what courses of action 
are possible within the conditions 
of the situation and in the light of 
the ends he seeks to attain; 2. he 
identifies and evaluates all of the 
consequences which would follow 
from the adoption of each alterna- 
tive; i.e., he predicts how the total 
situation would be changed by each 
course of action he might adopt; 
and 3. he selects that alternative the 
probable consequences of which 
would be preferable in terms of his 
most valued ends » (13). 

We may point out that, compared 
with the economic model, this plan- 
ning model is still an optimizer, but 


is bound to choose its objectives with 
greater freedom. It remains however 
a normative scheme that « treats 
regions as an interacting system 
blindly responding to a series of 
externally applied forces» (14). 
Planning models of this kind are 
solved by the same technical devices 
applied to similar economic models, 
and the use of spectacular calcula- 
tions is one of their outstanding 
features. 

Taking for granted that the model, 
as a representation of the real world, 
has the power of isolating and con- 
necting facts into clear structural 
relationships, the model-builder 
looks for its mathematical descrip- 


tion, and translates the named varia- | 


bles and the numerical constants, 
defined as parameters, into formulae 
expressing their mutual relation- 
ships, programming a computational 
method, the algorithm, for the com- 
puter (15). As we mentioned before, 
neat analytical solutions are pecul- 
iar to systems postulating absolute- 
ly homogeneous field of influence, 
while iterative methods are more 
efficient in the case of discontinuity 
and non-linearity. The recursive ap- 
proach is another device allowing 
to face, at least to a certain extent, 
the instability of structures through 
time; projections into the future are 
referred to subsequent steps and 
incremental temporal sections, where 
the nature of structural relationships 
is re-examined each time in connec- 
tion with the changes undergone by 
the variables and their linkages. Also 
in this case, the use of computers 
is of fundamental importance. 


Probabilistic models. 


So far, the extreme rigidity of the | 


earliest model has yielded only 
where the optimizing strategy is 
concerned: a tecnique allowing the 
decision-maker to cope with the ir- 
regularities of the real field of action, 
by the definition of a sequence of 
optimizing combinations, has been 
invented with the introduction of 
mathematical programming. This 
sequence is crowded with decisional 
points; the model has exactly the 
task of showing where each choice 
is leading, and consequently allows 
the building of the right itinerary 
through an adequate orientation of 
choices. At the next step (16) a new 
model comes into view and intro- 
duces the concept of uncertainty, 
doubting that the optimizing com- 
bination of events traced as eligible 
should absolutely occur, and even 
that facts should offer themselves 
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to choice in any case. The probability 
of events comes into play, in a con- 
text where actors choose in condi- 
tions of risk: the difficult, but abso- 
lutely certain, optimizing itinerary 
is supplanted by a set of probable 
itineraries that offer themselves to 
choice conveying a combination of 
expected values and attainable util- 
ities under conditions of risk. It is 
doubted that goals should absolutely 
«coincide with the optimal distribu- 


tion of goods. Among the probable 


itineraries and their related utilities, 
the decision-maker has to choose the 
one he estimates the most conven- 
ient to him, in connection with his 
attitude to risk; he then optimizes 
his own particular goal coinciding 
with the chosen probable utility. 
In a similar way, next to mathemat- 
ically programmed models, there is 
a place for probabilistic models and 
their analytical solutions also in the 
field of planning. It may be noticed 
that the before mentioned procedur- 
al strategy, as defined by Banfield, 
may be adapted very well also to a 
probabilistic model by the intro- 
duction of some useful variations in 


the decision-maker’s attitude: this is 


a very important point, for his role 
acquires definitive importance exact- 
ly with probabilistic models, when, 
under the uncertainty of events, no 


. law has the power of granting the 


opportunity of a probable itinerary 
against all the others, and he has to 
decide, as wisely as possible, his 
most convenient itinerary. But what 
impulses might have the power of 
affecting his decisions? The neo- 
bayesian approach, so called after 
the probabilistic theory formulated 
by the Reverend Thomas Bayes in 


_ the XVIII century (17), comes in- 


to light and gets credit, stressing 
the importance of the information 
level of the actor, against the « null 
hypothesis » approach postulating 
the operator’s total ignorance before 
the probability of choices, and there- 
fore a certain predominance of sta- 


_ tistical laws. The information level 


allows reliance upon « prior proba- 
bilities », lessening risk in the choice 
of the probable itinerary. 


Satisficer models. 


Having eliminated out of the classic 
model the uniqueness of the opti- 


| mizing law, the rigidity of objectives 


and of principles of choice, only the 
concepts of rationality and optimiz- 
ation are left by now. Even these, 
however, are blown away by a new 
subsequent model (18), where the 
decision-maker’s rationality and full 


state of information are held ques- 


tionable. Optimization requires in- 


formation and decision processes at 
the highest capacity of the individ- 
ual or group, while in fact the deci- 
sional level is much lower (19). Von 
Neuman and Morgenstern have 
shown the superior rationality of 
replacing, in certain circumstances, 
simple maximizing with a more so- 
phisticated evaluation of utility, but 
Simon has doubted the prevalence 
of such clever and foresighted action 
and postulated a more intuitive and 
myopic decision-maker (20). The 
optimizer is followed by the satisfi- 
cer model, where the active role of 
the dynamics of each incremental 
feedback of information comes into 
play. The satisficer is an anti-planner 
adjusting to situations step-by-step 
and following their suggestions in- 
crementally. With this model any 
hint of rigidity has disappeared: in 
fact the opposite extreme, where 
flexibility is so high that only shy 
glances into the nearest future are 
possible, has been reached. 

The qualities of Simon’s economic 
model reappear identical in a plan- 
ning model put forth by Lind- 
blom (21) against Banfield’s magna 
charta: means should be adapted to 
available ends, without searching for 
long-range strategies; the only pos- 
sible actions are the short-range ones 
open to Simon’s myopic and unin- 
formed decision-maker. This atti- 
tude conveys an anti-programming 
approach also in the urban field. 

It has been mentioned that the de- 
cision-maker’s role is the turning 
point in the evolution of planning 
models. In describing the classic 
economic model and the process of 
its disruption, we have always re- 
ferred to the individual actor, simply 
because the research level of eco- 
nomic models is micro-analytical, the 
real world being analyzed at the 
lower level. This kind of approach, 
in opposition to the macro-analytical 
one based on mass statistical infor- 
mation, did not seem, however, to 
affect the evolutional nature of the 
relationships between goals and strat- 
egies, while the particular problem 
of aggregating individual results has 
to be solved for the economic model, 
It seems reasonable to maintain that 
a particular type of decision-maket 
corresponds to each described type 
of planning attitude. It has already 
been mentioned that the formulation 
of a more flexible model does not 
destroy the survival possibilities of 
the preceding ones. Lindblom de- 
scribes a decision-maker without per- 
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approach is typical to the par force 


- uninformed individual actor, oper- 


ating at a lower level, and to the 
public administration that might act 
under his pressure (22). Nobody 
seems to doubt his ignorant earnest- 
ness: his lack of penetration is, ap- 
parently, only lack of information. 
This attitude conveys the estab- 
lishment of a chaotic state of affairs 
connected with the fragmentation 
of decision units. Or, to put it 
better, it signifies a total submission 
to the trend, to the process of reality 
as it is; as an extreme, if the trend 
might be judged satisfactory, it 
would be useless to plan at all. The 
lack of faith in « strong » local or 
federal planning gives way to this 
sceptical approach, while the lack 
of faith in unfailing and honest ad- 
ministrations brings doubt about 
optimization. 

In the already classic Banfield model, 
the decision-maker had, on the con- 
trary, a very wide field of action 
and could be, naturally enough, 
identified with the public administra- 
tor, owing to the complex range of 
problems, in fact all the fundamental 
ones, on which he had the power of 
intervening. His choices, related to 
comprehensive planning, with a deep 
insight into the future of public 
interest, were supposed to be highly 
rational, namely constantly bound 
towards the attainment of efficient 
solutions: the wide basis of techni- 
cal information ought to grant the 
exclusion of randomly intuitive 
choices. The objections to this model 
are conceived by a certain distrust 
in the plannet’s real capability of 
forecasting and controlling all fun- 
damental events and of directing the 
push from the lower level. Up to 
now the information basis at his 
disposal has turned out to be suffi- 
ciently exhaustive and consolidated 
only in particular occasions: it is 
not by chance that the most rigid 
models of this type seem to be the 
most successful, as, for instance, the 
model about the optimal power 
distribution network (23), where all 
the elements of the play are perfect- 
ly under control. 

It must be understood that the 
decision-maker’s search for rational 
laws and efficient solutions is very 
far from any authoritative approach: - 


he is, in fact, the creature of a social 


system based on consensus. His task È 
is to persuade a range of decisional — 
subsystems to follow the strategy he 
has chosen, a strategy in which 


believes and that he is not therefore 


too ready to resign: this task has 
practically proved to be almost im- 
possible. 


The process planning. 


Other paths have been tried without 
falling into Lindblom’s extreme. The 
plan (24) should be a process mov- 
ing toward goals under the in- 
fluence of a satisficing and not of 
an optimizing approach; it should 
initially give way to events that, 
once experienced by the agent, 
should lead to the incremental mod- 
ification of the initial plan. The 
feedback of experience would help 
the agent in this task and in the pos- 
sible modification of the primitive 
goals. In this context, the push of 
the lower level would acquire an 
active role inside the frame of a 
very flexible plan. 

Many planners do not feel inclined 
to throw away the possibility of 
long range structural actions that 
only governments endowed with 
particular powers can afford (25). 
Since it is perfectly clear that it is 
not reasonable to rely on the lower 
level for this type of planning, the 
public administrations should be 
responsible for imposing parametric 
changes, the right projection of 
which could depend on the wide 
information basis available at that 
level. The New Towns and Puerto 
Rico are mentioned as an example, 
and it is symptomatic enough that 
they should be outside the United 
States. As far as we know, the reor- 
ganization of the Tennessee Valley 
by the T.V.A. under the New Deal 
is perhaps the only example of au- 
thoritative territorial planning suc- 
cessfully completed in the United 
States, by the help of a special 
federal law. 

It might be useful to recall the state 
of fluidity and complication of urban 
legislation in the United States and 
its difficulties in dealing with local 
and federal authorities. Those who 
stand in favour of a planning ap- 
proach capable of providing basic 
structures bypassing too parochial 
problems, point out the absence of 
general organization laws: the only 
dawning light is cast by the new 
community renewal laws (CRP), 
which, with the help of heavy 
federal investments, open the way 
to wider urban planning operations. 


Gaming models. 


Speaking of probabilistic models it 
has been mentioned that, in absence 
of the « null hypothesis », the in- 


formation state of the subject is of 
great importance. The most recent 
studies on behavioural planning try 
to bypass Lindblom’s standstill by 
the use of gaming models, where 
some actors are literally seated 
around a table to play a game simu- 
lating the projection of a planning 
model. The starting point is a de- 
scriptive model of a certain historic 
section, while the projection into 
the future, that is to say the plan, 
is described by the final result of 
the game. Every round in the game 
coresponds to a certain period of 
time, for instance one year, and 
projections of ten, twenty years are 
generally simulated. 

How much reliability will the re- 
sults convey? Apparently, as much 
as the chosen sample of players is 
representative of widely assumed 
values; the most sophisticated tech- 
niques of market research can be 
adopted here, from the criteria of 
sampling analysis to the evaluation 
of emerging results. These models 
are by now still at a primitive level, 
and do not convey any useful 
answer. But their perspective field 
of action is fascinating, because it 
has the power of capturing the most 
advanced techniques of operational 
research experienced on mass so- 
ciety; and this is exactly the point, 
that planning has to face inevitably 
a mass society, where masses have 
the avowed right of intervening and 
acting in their own way, but are, 
on the other hand, haunted by an 
extremely refined persuading ma- 
chinery, that is more subtle and 
maybe much more penetrating than 
a dictatorial control. If we admit 
that the information state of the 
actor is important, we must face 
the fact that there is a crowd of 
more or less hidden persuaders ca- 
pable of modifying it: the study of 
the sample in a gaming model might 
bring out the course of future events 
in connection with the behavioural 
« attack » of this particular sample, 
who is obviously a satisficer under 
the burden of all the conditionments 
connected with his information level. 
Decision units have grown to a po- 
tentially enormous multitude, but in 
fact their number and nature are 
influenced by the political perspec- 
tive (26) in which masses, at the 
most varied aggregational levels, 
prefer to stand, more or less bom- 
barded with messages. Will the 
model succeed in uniting all plan- 
ning levels toward mutually, profit- 
able ends sought by general ap- 
proval? 
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THE PEDAGOGY AND 
THEORETICS OF VISUAL DESIGN 


This enquiry deals with aspects of 
crisis which are present in that sector 
of architectural pedagogy, and the 
corresponding sector of teaching me- 
thods usually referred to by the 
terms « Visual Design » and « Basic 
Design ». 

I do not consider it to be useful to 
begin either with a verbal definition 
or with a semantic analysis of such 
terms. I think it is better to leave 
all explanation and clarification to 
the texts which trace the evolution 
of the phenomena denoted by 
these terms (for example the essay 
published in issue No. 5 of « Op. 
Cit.. », under the title « Visual De- 
sign »), or else directly to documents 
and programmes of courses under 
these headings in Schools of Archi- 
tecture and Industrial Design. 

It may seem absurd to speak of a 
crisis in Visual Design in view of the 
success with which Visual Design 
teaching has spread in a period of 25 
yeats, passing from Europe to the 
U.S.A., and from there to other 
parts of the American continent, to 
return once more to Europe. 
When it happens, as in recent years 
in Italian Schools of Architecture, 
that attempts are made to lay new 
bases of architectural teaching, which 
go just beyond mere isolated per- 
sonal initiative. Visual Design peda- 
gogy raises its head and tends to 
be embraced as a natural factor of 
the process of «bringing up-to- 
date »; as something which one may 
perhaps go beyond, but the inclusion 
of which cannot be dispensed with 
in the new didactic formulae, what- 
ever these may be. It is for this 
reason opportune to draw attention 
to those texts which in dealing with 
the pedagogy in question, side by 
side with explanatory and descrip- 
tive notes, set out problems, doubts 
and revisioning. At times the very 
persons who as teachers are respon- 
sible for this teaching, especially if 
applied as Basic Design, that is to 
say at an elementary — introductive 
level, express the difficulty if not 
impossibility of defining its specific 
functions and clarifying its connec- 
tions within a more general picture 
of architectural teaching. William S. 
Huff, teacher in the Architectural 
Department of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburg U.S.A. 
developing a concept of Maldonado’s 


has baptized such difficulty as « mak- 


ing the bridge ». He affirms (1): 
« Today there is a myriad of 
the Bauhaus basic coursese spread 
throughout the world. And almost 
all of these courses can boast splen- 
did results — along with admissions 
of failure to make the bridge between 
basic studies and applied design ». 
The crisis in Visual Design seems to 
me to consist, on one hand, in the 
fact that having to «make the 
bridge » is not due to any exterior 
or incidental difficulty, but is a di- 
rect consequence of the theoretical 
and intentional premises which form 
the ideology; the other aspect of the 
situation, which completes the state 
of crisis, comes from the expecta- 
tions and from the demands of 
« making the bridge », that by the 
forcing of the ideological limits tends 
to be realized outside the realm of 
conscious control. 

I justify this declaration by the anal- 
ysis which follows. 

The practice of Visual Design re- 
veals a common element; the differ- 
ences between one type of appli- 
cation and another all appear to be 
variations of a single fundamental 
fact: the fact, that is, that all the 
operations of Visual Design, on em- 
piric observation, appear identical to 
operations of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, verifiable by means of visual 
and tactile senses. At the level of 
groundwork, these operations are as- 
signed a purely instrumental value: 
they, and their outcome, are never 
in function to themselves but to 
something else. 

They are entrusted with preparatory 
duties which may be recognized, al- 
lowing for the differences between 
one school and another, as being of 
two types: the first, and the most 
common, concerns the possibility of 
instilling an attitude into the stu- 
dent: the tendency to act in a cer- 
tain way using the action itself as 
a didactic instrument; the second 
concerns the possibility of the stu- 
dents acquiring a certain type of 
knowledge. (Probably both these 
aspects are present in any type of 
groundwork training; but I believe 
that it can be said that the former 
is represented in history of Basic 
Design by the cultural thread that 
from the Bauhaus, from Itten in 
particular, runs through Moholy Na- 
gy, to become widespread in the 
U.S.A., where it seems that the 
« self-expression » character has been 
accentuated and established, perhaps 
due to the teaching of the Dewey 
school. The second coincides with 
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the School of Ulm and the teachi 

of Tomas Maldonado). ino 
Naturally, the original datum on Ba- 
sic Design, the aspect of its ope- 
rations which I drew attention 
to earlier, take on diverse signi- 
ficance in each of the two schools. 
Just the same, in both versions cer- 
tain characteristics remain constant. 
In the first place, one notes that, 
although figures are produced, there 
is a tendency to consider these as 
diagrams of concepts or of volition, 
rather than as concrete figures (for 
this, Basic Design seems at times, 
very close to mathematical symbol- 
ism, at others, to gestual art). The 
student is therefore discouraged 
from making use of empiric refe- 
rences; Basic Design compared with 
empiric reality offers a series of ab- 
stractions. These will be examined 
later on. Moreover Basic Design 
tends to take on the aspect of an 
autonomous subject rather than that 
of the «elements» of a subject 
(and so, perhaps, there is no real 
difference between Basic Design and 
Visual Design); we should be in the 
presence of the « elements» of a 
subject if it were possible to per- 
ceive a solid institutional connection 
and a high degree of homogeneity 
between these and their succes- 
sor, to which the first are sub- 
ordinate. Instead, one perceives 
the opposite: the groundwork 
function of Visual Design has re- 
course to a number of subjects and 
activities which differ from one to 
another, and which tend to increase 
in number (besides architecture and 
the plastic arts, and industrial de- 
sign, engineering and the sciences of 
physics and mathematics). Whilst it 
is being developed as a subject apart, 
with its own methodology, its own 
techniques and autonomous signifi- 
cance, Visual Design is progressively 
freed from having any more or less 
direct connections with any one par- 
ticular practice or another, whether 
it be in the plastic arts or in archi- 
tecture. The sum of these circum- 
stances leads one to believe that Vis- 
ual Design teaching, the more it 
becomes specific and develops, the 
more it differentiates itself from any 
possible technology of space what- 
soever; it is not an instrument to 
intervene in the world, but one with 
which to construct psychic attitudes 
and thought categories. A first level © 
of abstraction in the teaching of Vis- 


ual Design is recognizable in the a iso 


description provided by J. Itten of 
the preparatory course (Vorkurs), 
which he held for some years at the 
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auhaus (2). I mention this text by 
Itten because although it refers to 
a distant phase of the phenomenon 
under examination, it is included in 
a quite recent publishing enterprise 
which intentionally confers on it a 
topical interest. 
The principal aim of the Vorkurs of 
Itten was to test, and through train- 
ing develop, the artistic faculties of 
the students. 
This was achieved, or at least the 
intention was that it should be 
achieved to the exclusion of empir- 
ical distinctions between the di- 
verse artistic professions and acti- 
vities, even though Itten himself 
was a professional painter. For It- 
ten, a level exists in spatial opera- 
tions at which values are not differ- 
entiated: painting and sculpture de- 
void of specific intentionality would 
be the equivalent of indeterminate 
architecture. A comparison with the 
course held in the same place, at the 
same period by Paul Klee is signi- 
ficant: however much Klee too in- 
tended to take his students back to 
the very beginnings of expression, 
he retains as point of departure the 
fact that his research just concerns 
painting and that his principal prob- 
lem is that of making a painting. 
Analogous to that of Itten is the 
contribution made by Moholy-Nagy, 
with the difference that the theory 
he expounds shows the doctrine in 
question as being something even 
more indistinct, and his operations 
as being even more remote from 
what we are used to considering 
as a teal, accomplished fact: he de- 
clares, « We are not interested in 
that personal expressive quality 
which is commonly called « art », 
but in the basic primordial ele- 
ments, in the ABC of the very 
expression... We are aiming at the 
achievement of the timeless fun- 
damental biological elements, of the 
expression » (3). 
R. Preusser, Visual Design teacher 
to Science and Engineering students 
at M.I.T., outlines a teaching ap- 
proach the function of which takes 
no account of the specific character- 
istics of the arts and thus of the 
relative diversity of objectives, con- 
cepts, and techniques. Moreover it is 
precategorizable as much in respect 
of the arts as of the sciences: 
« Studio procedures that will attract 
the scientifically trained student re- 
quire a departure from the voca- 
tional approach to art. Thinking, 
seeing and performing must be di- 
vorced from the professional goals 
in the fine and applied arts for the 


art experience to be of lasting value 
to the scientific or technological spe- 
cialist, practice must be directed in 
such a way as to contribute to a 
view beyond the boundaries of his 
specialization, as well as to effect 
a release of his creative potential 
within the context of his profession. 
These objectives demand revised 
teaching methods, designed to in- 
vite participation without resorting 
to conventional forms of drawing, 
painting and sculpture. 

The student who has attained a 
working knowledge of the slide 
rule, pressure gauge or electronic 
computer is inclined to shy away 
from charcoal, brush or chisel, which 
symbolize competence and talent 
in an alien profession. Thus the 
goal of the studio experience is not 
emulation of the artist’s product, 
but comprehension of the artist’s 
thought process in developing capa- 
city to plan, organize, clarify and 
integrate in visual terms ». 

To fulfil the function which has 
been thus delineated, a preparatory 
function for many subjects, Visual 
Design cannot be tied to any one 
in particular. One tends rather to 
make an autonomous subject of it, 
one that in itself holds the key to 
the meaning of the phenomena of 
which it is composed; on the other 
hand, the ties of consequentialness 
with that which follows in a curri- 
culum of study, are weakened. 

It is important to note that though 
the body of studies, notions, exper- 
iments in psycho-physiology of vi- 
sion, and psychology of form are a 
constant base of reference, no use 
is made of it to institute a morpho- 
logical causality; there seems to be 
an attenuation of that interest par- 
ticular to the Bauhaus, for the 
construction (the discovery), through 
the physical and psychological sci- 
ences, of a network of objective rela- 
tions between perceiver and per- 
ceived, that constitutes the mainstay 
and altogether the only rational 
justification for the manipulation of 
the objects of perception. The most 
obvious manner of utilizing such 
instrumentation, is that of directing 
oneself, using the levers of cause 
and effect relations, towards forseen 
ends; it is precisely with regard to 
this manner of proceeding that today 
a noticeable lack of interest mani- 
fests itself. 

Anton Ehrenzweig interprets Visual 
Design as an important opportunity 
to bring the unconscious into play as 
the principal ingredient of the crea- 
tive process. In a certain way this 


is a return to the antique concept of 
« inspiration », or a rationalization 
of it through psychoanalysis. The 
grounds of the argument are still 
the concept of « visual thinking », 
as Arnheim has specified, that is to 
say an autonomous thought process 
in no way subordinate to logical 
thinking, but endowed with its own 
categories and general concepts, and 
moreover with the advantages which 
it derives from being near to the 
source of all experience: perception. 
The way in which this form of 
thought process functions is still 
evaluated by means of the contri- 
butions provided by Gestaltic psy- 
chology: but Ehrenzweig uses such 
contributions to underline the pov- 
erty of conscious thought process 
functioning compared with the agi- 
lity of the unconscious process (4): 
« The vagueness of our dream recol- 
lection cannot be blamed on the 
original dream, but rather on the 
narrower focus of our waking atten- 
tion which willy-nilly serves us for 
examining the dream memory. The 
Gestalt psychologists have a word 
for this tendency toward precise 
focusing; it is the famous Gestalt 
principle. In my opinion, however, 
this tendency does not hold good 
for lower, unconscious levels of 
vision, where our focus broadens 
out... If in creative work, we make 
our vision intentionally vague, we 
will induce the same shift in the 
structure of our attention and force 
our vision down to the unfocused 
state of attention which is so much 
better equipped for scanning the 
far-flung ambiguities met in any 
creative search... Thanks to the 
Gestalt principle, the pinpoint of 
our conscious attention can only 
deal with a single variation at a 
time and would be quite unable to 
enclose several variations in a single 
glance... It is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to imagine the struc- 
ture of a perception that contains 
several mutually exclusive variations 
of a theme in a single act of com- 
prehension. For lack of a better 
word I would like to call this kind 
of perception the « or-or » structure 
of low-level vision. Low-level vision 
is not forced to make a choice be- 
tween contradicting patterns but 
holds them in a single glance ». 
For Ehrenzweig, it is therefore an 
efficent, privileged instrument of 
research. 

As can be seen, a subject which 
takes shape along these lines would 
appear to relate more to the psyche 
than to intervention. It might 
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be defined as the education of 
cteativity and invention; but in- 
vention is not a technical process, 
but rather, a permanent function 
of man. 

To what kind of human personality 
is it suited to be non-creative? 
G. Kepes declares: « Vision, our 
creative response to the world, is 
basic, regardless of the area of our 
involvement with the world » (5). 
Whilst it is justified as being a 
necessary moment in general edu- 
cation, Visual Design appears to be 
devoid of any specific connection 
with the technical processes of spa- 
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regard to architecture. The opera- 
tions of Visual Design and those of 
architecture never become bound by 
necessity. It is no anomaly therefore 
if teachers and students concerned 
with the renewal of architectural 
planning find no explicit connections 
with the preceding experience of 
Visual Design. 

This conclusion is apparently denied 
by the well-known researches of 
K. Lynch which aim to set up a 


method and rules for urban planning 


utilizing the concepts of visual pro- 
minence; Lynch’s conceptual debt 
to Gyorgy Kepes has in any case 


| been explicitly admitted. 


On attentive examination however, 
one notices that there are no con- 
crete connections between the teach- 
ing practices of Basic Design (and 
the kindred courses which go under 
the heading of Visual Design) and 
| the research methods used by Lynch 
and expounded in « The Image of 
the City »; and even less to the prac- 
tices linked to planning experiments 
described in « The View from the 
Road » by Lynch and Appleyard. It 
is a question of two very different 
facts, even though they emerge from 
similar cultural zones. Lynch’s plan- 
ning is founded entirely on empirical 
references to the object on which 
he proposes to intervene: primarily 
because the planning has already an 
explicit object at the moment when 
a definition of method is attempted, 
and then because it is by starting 
from this object (in the case in 
point, the city and the road), that 
the psychological categories of the 
Lynchian theory verify themselves: 
such in fact is the significance of 
the experimental procedure, of the 
scouring and interviewing, described 
in « The Image of the City ». The 
« visual » planning of Lynch is 
defined at the outset by concrete 
things, which are reduced to the 
consistency of images through the 
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expetimental process; the object of 


. the planning is furnished before the. 


technical processes of planning. In 
Visual Design operations, the object 
is neither furnished at the outset nor 
admitted at the end of the operation. 


The road followed by Tomas Mal- 
donado and the School of Ulm as 
groundwork for Industrial Design 
differs from the United States type 
of Visual Design, in that the former 
is based principally on cognitive type 
interests rather than activistic ones. 
For Maldonado, designers are better 
prepared by a study of positive no- 
tions of morphology rather than by 
a prevalently pretextual type of 
training which operates at a psycho- 
logical level. He declares: 

« For many people education for 
creativity means education for self- 
expression. They maintain that crea- 
tivity should be the result of a 
process of liberation from the inhib- 
iting aspects of the personality. 
In other words any personality ca- 
pable of expressing itself should be 
capable of creating. This is not true: 
no capacity for expression can re- 
place the knowledge and experience 
required for the creation of a spe- 
cific object » (6). 

At the «Hochschule fiir Gestalt- 
ung » of Ulm, directed by Maldo- 
nado, Visual Design is intended in a 
distinctly practical sense as the 
theory and techniques of visual com- 
munication, and thus with direct 
bearing on the control techniques 
of visual contact between the object 
to be produced and the user of the 
object. From the very beginnings of 
the didactic approach to Visual De- 
sign, this is associated with the idea 
of industrial production and mass- 
communication visual techniques. 
Side by side with this Ulm deals 
with the morphological problem at 
a more general level, or if one pre- 
fers, at a more theoric one, but 
seeking always to act in the context 
of positive knowledge. This cogni- 
tive attitude is confirmed by the 
presence of subjects such as topology 
and symmetry which have been 
taught as groundwork at Ulm since 
1955; 

Interesting and exhaustive testimony 
of this orientation of the preparatory 
teaching of Design is provided by 
the article, quoted earlier, by Wil- 
liam S. Huff, who studied with 
Maldonado. Huff clarifies his own 
interests in the morphology of phys- 
ical and natural sciences; that is to 
say that part of the sciences which 
serves as description of the physical 


this point of view, the function o 


Basic Design could be that of repro- 


ducing the outstanding aspects of 
such a configuration in symbolic, 
diagramatic form. A direction of 
this kind is denoted by the exercises 
catried out by students of the Dip. 
of Arch. at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology under the gui- 
dance of Huff himself. What Huff 
personally tries to define in morpho- 
logical description is the « structu- 
re », that is to say « the sum total 
of associations and integrations of 
parts or elements » (7). 

The possibility begins to be felt that 
these studies give rise to a general 
morphological doctrine, in which 
mathematics might perhaps provide 
the language and necessary method 
for development to the point of 
establishing principles and rules. 
Huff is however well aware of the 
unhistorical aspects of such an hypo- 
thesis if too hurriedly formulated. 
The association of natural morpho- 
logy with mathematics is authorized 
by modern science, states Huff, quot- 
ing D’Arcy Thompson; this however 
does not authorize the designer to 
project certain morphological-mathe- 
matical aspects of nature into his 
projects, assuming an absolute vali- 
dity for them, « providential » with 
regard to the task, belonging per- 
sonally to the designer, so as to 
attempt to modify physical order of 
things. Today, with the general non- 
metaphysical organization of know- 
ledge, this procedure, typical of Re- 
naissance architecture, particularly 
the Albertian, would be senseless. 
Nevertheless no causal links with 
architectural planning emerge even 
from the cognitive type of prepara- 
tory training described above. 

I have up to now dealt with the type 


of problems regarding the function- 


ing of visual training ground work, 
which arise from the difficulty of 
recognizing any direct, consequential 
connection between the groundwork 
and the subjects it precedes. The 
problematical character of the ques- 
tion has a second aspect to be con- 
sidered, due to the unexpected and 
almost « illegal » connections which 
in the midst of the afore-mentioned 
problems, become established be- 
tween the ground work and the main 
subject, and govern the influence of 
the former on the latter. i 

This aspect may be introduced b 


the observation that Visual Design, — 
however much it brings to bear a. 
strong dose of abstraction on the 
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absolute abstraction, but in some 
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— way always makes an appeal to the 


senses; not only this — it often 
demands constatations of an aesthe- 
tic nature, if not indeed a com- 
parison of images and value judg- 
ements on them. Moholy - Nagy 
himself (8) admits that Visual 
Design teaching at times needs con- 
nection, however marginal, with 
artistic activity, real and proper. 
Whilst it is true that exercises in 
symmetry previously mentioned, 
often have the value of mere dia- 
gram, many other examples of ope- 
rations may be found which are 
significant only in that they involve 
factors like sensibility, emotion, and 
taste. 

The requisites which confer a gen- 
eral and objective value on a 
subject have been clearly stated by 
A. N. Whitehead, who writes: 
« ...we register as the chief charac- 
teristic of mathematics the fact that 
it treats properties and concepts 
applicable to things, for the simple 
reason that these are things, inde- 
pendently of any particular senti- 
ment, state of mind, sensation in 
whatever way connected to them. 
This is what one means when one 
says that mathematics is an abstract 
science ». The distance which sepa- 
rates the entire theoric-operative 
body of visual ground work from 
being abstract after the manner of 
mathematics, also sets the extent of 
its possibility of acting on architec- 
tural planning through intervening 
figural models, at the level of taste. 
Whether it be presented as a gen- 
eral methodology of invention, or 
as the visual exemplification of 
abstract morphological structure, 
Visual Design preserves an aesthetic 
residue at the end of many of its 
operations. It is in such a way that 
the visual arts, painting and sculp- 
ture, come into contact with archi- 
tectural planning not at the basis of 
the constitution of the artistic fact, 
but a posteriori. 

This kind of influence is a complex 
phenomenon. It may be more or 
less direct, to the same extent to 
which it is more or less easy to find 
similarities or physical identities in 
the figures produced by Visual De- 
sign and the forms of architecture. 
We notice that architectural plan- 
ning generally acts not through the 
direct manipulation of space, but 
through one or more descriptive 
systems. In the didactic ambit par- 
ticularly, recourse to these inter- 
mediates is generalized. The spatial 
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characteristics of Visual Design ap- 
pear, intuitively, to resemble less 
those of architecture, and rather 
more those of products of visual 
systems used in the description of 
architecture for planning purposes. 
Such likenesses and _ diversities 
amongst phenomena like Visual 
Design, architecture and descriptive 
systems, are nothing but the like- 
nesses and diversities between the 
respective practices, which are the 
real body of those phenomena. 
Consequently, Visual Design is in 
the position to intervene as a figural 
model in descriptions of archi- 
tecture, before coming into contact 
with the architecture itself. The des- 
criptive systems are connected to 
architecture by conventions, and it 
is precisely these which make them 
functional to description (through a 
relation of the type « sign-designated 
thing »); this in no way detracts 
from the fact that in that they are 
things, they are totally non-homo- 
geneous to it. 

A descriptive system of a visual type 
is not very different, in this sense, 
from a verbal or a numerical system. 
The orthogonal projection of the 
ground plan of a building, conside- 
red in its physical aspect as thing is 
not more similar to the concrete 
building than the translation of 
it into an equation by a system 
of co-ordinates might be. On the 
contrary, always considered as a 
thing, independently of the function 
attributed to it, a description is ho- 
mogeneous to the products of Visual 
Design only if it belongs to a visual 
descriptive system; in that as such, 
it is subject to Visul Design influence 
as constitutory activity of formal 
models. A connection of a visual na- 
ture tends to become established 
then between models produced by 
Visual Design and descriptions of 
architecture; whilst between these 
latter and the architecture described 
there can be no visual connection, 
but only that conceptual connection, 
based on conventions of meaning, 
which make the description possible. 
The connection between Visual 
Design and architecture, from this 
point of view, changes character 
midway; for this reason I spoke of 
« illegal » connections. Something 
similar would occur if someone, 
after becoming used to producing 
sounds by touching the keyboard of 
a piano, repeated the same gestures 
on the keyboard of a typewriter. In 
the case of the architectural project, 
as in this hypothetical case, the 
result of the operation is just as 


extraneous to the possibility of con- 


trol on the part of the operator. 
Incidentally, it is to be noted that 
today, in general, in the descriptive 
systems of architecture, used in the 
didactic field, the visual element is 
subordinate to the verbal-concep- 
tual one, and subordinate, that is, 
to the use of typological-functional 
categories. The subject in design 
operations as it is generally described 
(« project for a dwelling-house », 
« project for a school» etc.), requires 
the intervention of schemes, or at — 
least of typological « limits » that 
select the descriptive figures possible 
in that they permit only those which | 
may be absorbed by the schemes, or . 
which are compatible with such ties, — 
whilst others are rejected. For this 
reason too, the intervention of © 
Visual Design is scarce in the des- 
cription of the project, a circumstan- 
ce which would seem to delude 
some. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, 
as much at the operative methodo- 
logical level as on the level of modi- 
fication of taste, the techniques of © 
visual composition cannot be directly 
functional to architectural planning. 
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